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| ‘ , 
has found a convenient mode by which the Peers reverse their 
| late decision against the measure, although their dignity is con- 


sulted by appearing to insist upon the amendments. They send 
down the Oaths Bill, castigated as Voltaire’s works might be by 
the Holy Office at Rome by omitting the most essential parts, 


| but the omitted passages are substantially embodied in a separate 


| are now statutably directed by the Oaths Bill. 


bill by Lord Lucan, empowering each House of Parliament to let 
gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion take the appointed oath 
without those words ‘on the true faith of a Christian,” which 
We insist that 


| all Members shall take the oath, say the Lords in their corrected 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue two Houses of Parliament have made each a considerable 
step in the progress of Representative reform. At first we might 
be inclined to think that we owe this instalment to the great 
power which exercises such imperial influence in state affairs,— 
Haphazard ; but if we think so, we do an injustice to those men, 
some of whom we have often chastised for flagging in their work, 
who have nevertheless, through a long series of years, persevered 
in urging either the general principles or the specific measures. 





It is not that these two measures have taken up the greatest | 


time this week, or filled the most conspicuous place in the Par- 
liamentary debates. On the contrary, the amusing and absurd 


speech delivered by Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


in Buckinghamshire, has been elevated to the position of a 
State paper, and has formed the subject of animadversion on 
three successive nights. The censure which Lord John passed 
on Friday when he asked explanations, has been repeated, with 
more vivacity though perhaps with less business-like strictness, 
by Lord Palmerston on Monday; and has been made a great 
affair of state by Lord Clarendon on Tuesday. The precise 
points for animadversion have in most cases been the same. To 
disparage the late occupants of the Treasury bench, and to exalt 





edition of the Oaths Bill; but, say they in Lord Lucan’s Bill, 
you may make an exception in favour of Jews! And. this is 
called consulting the ‘“ dignity” of the Upper House! De gus- 
tibus! if the Upper House likes to be dignified in that fashion, 
who shall gainsay the indulgence ? 

Mr. Locke King’s Bill to abolish property qualification for 
Members of Parliament, has passed through its most critical 
stages in the House of Commons, under the special protection of 


| Mr. Walpole’s Conservative Government, notwithstanding the 


opposition of the Tory party, to which they do not belong. The 
next thing will be for Mr. Walpole and his colleagues to come 
before the country, at the next general election, with the ery of 
‘The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” It is an 
amusing situation, and it suggests the question, what the Liberal 
party will do to take up ground in advance of these ardent neo- 
phytes so as to maintain the distinction. 

Not less important is the carrying of Mr. Vivian’s resolution 
for consolidating under one responsible Minister of the Crown the 
military administration now divided between the Horse Guards 
and the War department. The debate was well illustrated in 
the division, which was so close that the motion was only carried 
by a net majority of 2; on one side were the Conservatives and 
the representatives of the departments ; on the other the Liberals 
and those Members who desire to represent the country and pro- 
gressive improvement—Lord John Russell among them. Minis- 
ters have announced that they do not intend to take any notice 
of the resolution—which is courteous to the House ! 

Supply has afforded its opportunities for diversifying discus- 
sions; amongst them was one on the defensive works in the 


the present occupants, Mr. Disraeli represented Lord Palmerston and Channel Islands, which successive Ministries pronounee to be 
his colleagues as having left the country on the verge of a war with | essentially necessary, while independent authorities declare them 


France,—it was ‘“‘ a question of hours,” 
achievement out of so much as Lord Malmesbury has done 
in rescuing the British engineers ; glorified the preservation of 
peace in Italy, as if the work were finished; puffed his own 
finance to a degree of burlesque; and, making a desperate on- 
slaught on the ‘‘ Cabal,” hazarded a hint that in the Cabal of 
ex-Ministers leagued to drive him from office there is some 
“‘ foreign” conspirator of distinction. All these points he.and 
his chief were called upon to explain. Both of them attempted 
to make out that Mr. Disraeli’s view was in the main historically 
correct, but in his new paraphrase Mr. Disraeli so largely cor- 
rected his post-prandial effusion as virtually to admit that he 
could not stand to his own text. Lord Derby tried to pass it 
off as an essay fit only to amuse an hour in a rail way-carriage— 
the very reverse of a State paper, while he admitted that its 
language was inflated, its terms not to be sustained, its per- 
sonalities better left alone ; its allusion to the “foreigner” only 
to be answered by silenee. Perhaps Lord Clarendon somewhat 
imitated Mr. Disraeli’s indiscretion in raking up old stories 
about the French Alliance, old compliments to the fidelity and 
judgment of the Emperor Napoleon,—which his state of health 
prevents him from substantiating at the present day,—and old 
anecdotes about the bearing of M. de Persigny,—which half-re- 
serves have prevented any man in either House from stating 
either completely or correctly. It would perhaps have been best 


He made an immense | 





to be playthings useful only as pretexts for an interminable ex- 
penditure. If the works are necessary as a watch upon the great 
naval station at Cherbourg, which we are not yet prepared to 
deny, then, instead of keeping open the account interminably 
the works ought to be finished forthwith ; and the country ought 
to know something more about the state of our relations with an 
important and faithful ally whom we cannot suffer to approach 
us unless we can feel the revolver in our pocket. 

One of the votes which challenged attention was the salary of 
the Secretary for Ireland, challenged by more than one speaker 
on the ground that Mr. Horsman had resigned the post because 
he found not enough to do. There are, said Mr, Whiteside, 
with the air of a man who settles a question by dictum,—two 
ways of performing the work, one not to do it at all, the other 
to go through the labour; and Lord Naas insisted that the la- 
bour is great, not only for a Naas, but for a Peel, a Stanley, or a 
Somerville. Evidently on Mr. Whiteside’s own showing, there is 
a degree of work which is optional ; and there is also a sort of 
work which may be executed by a Secretary to the Treasury, an 
Irish Secretary, or by any man who knows how to manage Mem- 
bers,—but that is not work for a statesman. However, the vote 


| passed, because no party in the Commons has yet made up its 


mind to reduce the number of salaried posts; and none is yet 
prepared to open the larger question of the Lord-Lieutenaney. 
An accidental absence of Mr. Horsman on Monday night when 


not to revive the subject after the first notice taken of it by Lord | this vote was brought on, furnished a temptation and an oppor- 
John ; a man less interested than the other speakers, fur more | tunity to certain Irish Members to attack him for his conduct while 


guarded and Parliamentary in his mode of handling it. 
The two Reform measures to which we have referred are, the 


holding the Irish Secretaryship. Mr. Horsman, it will be re- 
membered, had told his Stroud constituents that he had given 


settlement of the Jew question, and the abolition of the property | up that office, among other reasons, because he four d nothing to 


qualifization for Members of Parliament. The Earl of Lucan 
(Wirs Moyruiy SuprLEeMeEnT. ] 


do in it. Some Irish Members declared, in a very Irish way, 
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that it was impossible Mr. Horsman could have had nothing*to 
do at his office, because he was never to be found there. On 
Thursday night, Mr. Hersman replied, amusingly and effectively, 
to these attacks. It appears that he had beem obliged to lay 
down certain rules of intercourse with Irish Members which 
abundantly explain the present attacks upon him. He now 
found it necessary, he said, to confine his attentions to some of 
them to the epistolary form. Mr. M‘Mahon, in replying to Mr. 
Horsman, on the Thursday evening, talked of ‘the person who 
aspires to be the leader of the Liberal party,” of the ‘‘ proximate 
premier,” in a way that forcibly suggests the supposition that he 
is the mouthpiece of the revenge of higher persons for Mr. Hors- 
man’s late political conduct. 

A seandal almost rivalling the Slough exhibition has occupied 
the attention of the Commons in its august capacity of judge. 
In the Carlisle Patriot, Mr. Clive, chairman of a railway com- 
mittee, was accused of a “leaning” against one side, and also of 
having had some dealing in shares ; and Mr. Washington Wilks 
is thereupon called to the bar, and consigned to the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, This is a mode of torturing a man in 
his most vital organ, the purse; and, better than the rack, it 


Events seem likely to afford the opportunity desired by our 
respected correspondent Mr. Freeman for compelling the Monte. 
negtins to sit down in ‘“‘ good faith ” beside the Turks, as g 
constituent part of the Turkish empire, with a view of pulli 
down the Turk himself, and substituting a federation of 
| Christian states,—as a consummation to crown the “ goog 
faith!” 

It is a subject worthy of consideration by the Paris Confer. 
ence, which has been sitting during the week; but we know 
as little of its proceedings as if it sat in our own Foreign Offiee, 
If the representatives of our constituencies were to sit upon a 
turnpike bill with closed doors, there would be a sensation ; ip. 
deed the City Aas been protesting against even a prelimi 
inquiry by a Select Committee in secret ; but the representatives 
of the nation in the international Parliament are suffered to sit 
with closed doors, and so to commit our policy and discuss away 
our future. 








The accounts from India are as they have been lately, 
chequered, but upon the whole the balance is greatly in favour 
of the British. In one unfortunate rencontre Brigadier Adrian 





ean be continued until the patient cries peccavi. Poor Mr. 
Wilks did so, and is discharged “after payment of the fees,” | 
with Mr. Roebuck’s benediction upon him as ‘a cowardly calum- | 
niator.” Now the facts are that the country editor is only the 
seapegoat, for others; while one of the counsel before the Select 
Committee, Mr. E. B. Denison avers, that he, and others, per- 
ceived ‘ leanings,” though, of course, they did not suspect cor- 
rupt motives. The ultimate result of the whole proceeding is, 
that Mr. Wilks is muleted because somebody else in his name | 
imputed motives to a Member of Parliament ; an offence of which | 
Members themselves are never guilty ! 





The hiatus in the Ministry consequent on the retirement of 
Lord Ellenborough has been filled up in a manner that somewhat 
falsifies recent rumours, and rather completes the original design 
of the Government. Lord Stanley has been made President of 
the India Board, where he will no doubt do his best to realize 
that vision of an absolute Secretary of State for India about 
which he has said so much; though he has not yet had any op- 
portunity of showing the statesman grasp and administrative 
power demanded by India. 

The place vacated by Lord Stanley, as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, is supplied by Sir Edward Lytton, who was origi- 
nally to have been comprised in the Government. At the time 
it was said that he was prevented by the precarious tenure of 
his seat; but we suppose the successes of Ministers will now 
supply him with the ‘“‘halo” which is requisite to retrieve the 
affections of his constituents. Should that be so, and should he 
be allowed to retain the Colonies, we must look for some romance 
of the West Indies, or some philosophical fiction upon Australia 
or Canada, correcting by its detailed information and its pro- 
found disquisition the somewhat flashy views of statesmanship 
which Vivian Grey dashes off. In order to complete its staff 
of statesmen the Cabinet only wants the addition of Mr. Bent- 
ley. 


| 





The Appeal Court to which the case of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin was referred has decided that the proceedings of the College 
have been regular, of its accusers irregular; so the censure on 
Dr. Shaw is confirmed, though his companion, Mr. Carmichael, 
is let off. The decision appears to have been technical, as if the 
Visitors were not prepared to sanction a junior Fellow in so great 
a breach of discipline as the questioning of his superiors, or to 
condemn an appropriation of the funds which is in conformity 
with the usage of sixty years. If so the original question, un- 
settled on its merits, remains where it was before,—the chief 
offices of the College enriched by the enjoyment of privileges, 
and the funds appropriated to purposes not consistent with the 
original plan of the foundation. Of course the subject will not 
be suffered to drop at this stage. 





It appears to be intimated on something like authority that 
the difficulty at Montenegro is approaching a settlement ; but we 
know as little respecting the grounds of the accommodation as 
we do of the course taken by the intermediating Governments. 
We only know that there have been movements of armed ships, 
and we have the semi-official reports by the semi-recognized 
French agent, Delarue, on the fight at Grahovo. The Turks, he 
says, were not attacked and massacred during an armistice, for 
the armistice had not been technically concluded. Incidentally, 
his report corrects another mistake; Delarue was no victim to a 
chivalrous protest on his own part against a breach of honour. 
Furthermore, at the close of his report, he announces that Prince 
Danilo submits himself to the will and pleasure of the Emperor 


Hope has been slain. Disease has eut off the career of Sir Wil- 
liam Peel, one of the noblest warriors whom we have laid in 
the great cemetery of India. Here and there the rebels have at- 


| tained a few successes ; but the combinations arranged by Camp- 


bell and his brother officers for attacking the enemy at the two 
great centres of Bareilly in Rohileund and Calpee in Bundleeund 
have made great progress. The grand drawback is the fact that 
these extensive and active mancuvres are going on under a sun 
such as we never endure in England. And upon the success of 
our troops in other parts depends in some degree the complete 
pacification of Oude ; which is also going on well at present—many 
of the talookdars haying made their submission either personally 
or by proxy. 








From the West the news is anything but agreeable politically, 
The Americans announce that the Utah campaigns are over— 
Brigham Young having abdicated, and the body of the 
Mormons having submitted to the law of the Republic. The 
report rests at present upon the doubtful authority of the tele- 
graph, but the mode of stating it gives it an air of probability. 

Meanwhile the foreign relations of the Government are be- 
coming rather complicated, and in a manner that interests us. 
Mr. Dallas has been instructed to make representations to our 
Government on the subject of certain illegal seizures and visits 
effected by our naval officers in the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast 
of Cuba, and on the West Coast of Africa. By the commence- 
ment of Mr. Cass’s letter, these complaints appear to be in con- 
tinuation of a series. Some questions of compensation have evi- 
dently been submitted, and Mr. Dallas is instructed to request 
that orders be sent out for reining the over-activity of our offi- 
cers. The Republic stands by the ground which it took up in 
the right of visit question and will not tolerate any seizure or 
search of ships which establish their American nationality. Lord 
Brougham has been this week arousing public indignation against 
that plan of free emigration from Africa which had been carried 
out under French auspices: itis, he says, the slave-trade revived ; 
and there ts reason to believe that the slave-traders have already 
begun to discount the effect which the project will have in break- 
ing through the system of slave-trade suppression by forcible 
means. But Lord Brougham has not suggested any plan of ac- 
tion; and the official protests from Washington illustrate the 
difficulty of persevering with the forcible suppression even on its 
present footing. 

The states of Nicaragua and Costa Rica have agreed to a con- 
vention authorizing the construction of an interoceanic canal by 
a French company; at the same time making a declaration 
against the Government at Washington for patronizing the filli- 
bustering invasions of Walker, and appealing for protection to 
the powers of Europe against the attacks of pirates and bucca- 
neers, more especially to France, England, and Sardinia. In the 
convention a peculiar privilege is given to France, whose Go- 
vernment is authorized to keep two ships of war in the waters of 
the canal or the lake of Nicaragua, as protector of the works. 
How will President Buchanan’s Government regard this new pro- 
tectorate ? 


Hehates aud Proceedings in Parliament, 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovst or Lorps. Monday, May 31. The Oaths Bill; Lord Lucan’s Amend- 
ment negatived by 80 to 68, and the Lords’ Amendments insisted on. 

Tuesday, June 1. Lord Canning; Lord Derby’s Statement—The Buckingham- 
shire Speech ; Lord Clarendon’s Explanation. 

Thursday, June 3. Non-Parochial Registers Bill read a second time—Chancery 
Amendment Bill read a second time. 

Friday, June 4. Sale of Poisons Bill read a second time—Stamp 
ports Bill read a second time—Lord Canning and Sir C. C bell 
bane’s inquiry. 

House or Commons, Bfonday, May 31. The Buckinghamshire Speech ; Lord 


Duty on Pass- 
; Lord Breadal 








Napoleon, 





Palmerston’s Explanatione—Supply ; Civil Estimates. 
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, June 1. Mr, Wilks; Mr. Gibson's Motion negatived— Military Organi- 
B., 3+- Vivian’s Motion—The Suez Canal ; Mr. Roebuck’s Motion. 

Wednesday, June 2. Mr. Wilks discharged—Medical Practitioners; Mr. Cow- 
per’s Bill read a second time—Property Qualification; Mr. Locke King's Bill com- 
mitted—Playgrounds ; Mr. Slaney’s Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, June 3. China; Mr. Disraeli’s Answer to Mr. Kinglake—Mr. Hors- 
man’s Personal Explanation—Supply ; Civil Estimates—Property Qualification ; Mr. 
Locke King’s Bill read a third time and passed, ‘ 

Friday, June 4. China; Lord | John Russell's Question—The Dean of York; 
Mr. Ewart’s Question—The American Difficulty; Mr, Wilson's Question—Sale and 
Transfer of Land (Ireland) Bill committed pro forma--Supply ; Civil Estimates. 

TIME-TABLE, 


The Lords. The Commons, 











Hour of Hour of Hour of Nour of 

Mecting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 

Sh 4... Sh 4im MONGAY ..ceceseceveee + 4h .(m) 12h 20m 
day y 

+ need Sh .... Thdim Tuesday .......ssceeees 4h m) 2h 45m 
Wednesday No sitting | Wednesday .........+. Noon .... 5h 45m 
Thursday 5h +» 6h 30m Thursday... . #h .(m) Th lim 
Friday . Sh .... Ghiim Briday .ncccccccsccccce 4h .(m) th 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 10h lim Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 43h 45m 
this Session, 57; 113h 20m —— th.i> Session 70; — 479h l2m 


Tur BuckineuamMsuire Spreecn. 

Monday brought another attack upon Mr. Disracli for his speech at 
Slough. “His foremost assailant this time was the late Prime Minister. 

Lord Patmerston apologized for not having been in the House on 
Friday when Mr. Disraeli appealed to him, but he thought it his duty 
to take the first opportunity of answering that appeal. Mr. Disracli’s 
speech at Slough had been read with astonishment. It was not sur- 
prising that he should be elated ; for the first time he found himself sup- 

rted by an unanimous assembly, and he heard the spontaneous cheers 
of a band of six hundred honest but deluded | licen 52 who had been 
of late accustomed only to the cheers of a small but well-disciplined band 
of supporters in that House. If his speech had been made by a man in 
a humbler position it might have been treated with compassion. 

* Non Massica Bacchi 
Munera, non illis epule nocuere repdste.” 

But it was not so with Mr. Disraeli. His speech was prepared. Te said 
that when Lord Derby came into office he succeeded to a heritage of innu- 
merable difliculties. Now Lord Derby does not require time to prepare a 
speech, but when he took office he did take time to prepare one, and Lord 
Palmerston heard him say in that speech that he found the country in a 
satisfactory condition, and his only ambition was to leave it in a position as 


Mr. Disraeli said that when he came into oflice he 
So 


good as he found it. 
found the question of peace or war not a question of weeks but hours. 
far as I know anything of our relations with France at that time, that state- 
ment is utterly groundless,” nay, ‘*the opposite of the truth.’’ If it were 
true it ought not to have been made in a booth at Slough—it was in that 
House upon the Army and Navy Estimates an assertion of that sort should 
have been made. But it is utterly untrue. In his answer to Mr. Griflith 
Lord Palmerston said that our relatiens with France were of the most inti- 
mate and confidential character. The French Ambassador, Count de Per- 
signy, it was said, left the country, was not that the sign of a rupture ? 
The fact is that Count de Persigny was in Paris when the change took place ; 
he returned to England and did not leave it for a fornight. Mr. Disraeli’s 
injudicious statement threw distrust upon our commercial relations and ac- 
eused the Emperor of a covert intention of attacking this country without 
previous announcement, He called upon Mr. Disraeli to explain or retract 
the assertion. ‘ There may have been differences between the two Govern- 
ments after the present Government acceded to oflice ; there may have been 
possibly charges, and complaints on the part of the French Government of 
engagements evaded and of promises broken. That I know nothing about. 
It may be so, and, for all I know, the imminence of war pointed out by the 
right honourable gentleman may have arisen fron circumstances which have 
occurred since the present Government came into office.” 

Next Mr. Disraeli took eredit for rescuing the engineers immured in the 
dungeons of Naples; but the late Government had bestowed incessant 
attention on the subject and had caused them to be placed in a compara- 
tively light pla ec of confinement. As regards the charge that a faction had 
sought to bring about a war between Sardinia and Naples, Lord Palmerston 
utterly denied there is any truth in the assertion. He deseribed Mr, Dis- 
raeli’s budget as a postponement of the evil day. If they have to bring 
forward a budget next year they will rue the hour when they adopted so 
easy an adjustment of a difficult financial question. As to what Mr, Dis- 
raeli said about Indian policy—massacre and confiscation or a discrimi- 
nating amnesty—that is a libel on the late Government and on Lord 
Canning. Mr. Disraeli sent forth a missive proclaiming principles that 
would dismember the empire and degrade the Governor-General—and that 
he called the reconstruction of our Indian empire! How severe he had 
been upon his colleagues. ‘To hear him one would think the Government 
had been wholly defended by independent Members. He said nothing of 
the speech of Sir Hugh Cairns, or Mr. Whiteside, or Lord Stanley. Then 
Mr. Disraeli made what he considered an overpowering charge—he said 
there was a cabal on the Opposition benches. ‘* Well, the word cabal only 
means a body consisting of a small number, and I believe the gram- 
matical distinction between a cabal and a party is merely the distinction 
between a few and many. Of course, if the right honourable gentleman 
says we are a ‘cabal’ he thinks we are the few, and he calls himself, 
I presume, the head of a ‘ party’ because they have the majority in this 
House. But, surely, if we on this side are deserving of the epithet ‘ cabal’ 
because we are few, the right honourable gentleman might be sparing 
in his invectives, inasmuch as the few cannot overpower the many, and their 
designs, however unheard-of, alarming, or mischievous, must, by reason of 
their numerical inferiority, be most difficult to carry into execution. But 
when he complains that his Government has, ever since it was established, 
been the object of incessant attacks and intrigues, I should like to know to 
whom he alludes. He cannot make this charge against us who sit on these 
benches. (Laughter, and crics of ** Oh!) Why, we have acted with un- 
common forbearance. (Renewed laughter.) And it has come to my ear that 
many of those who wish us well have thought that we were neglecting and 
shrinking from the discharge of our duty in allowing the Government to go 
on from blunder to blunder, proving every day their incapacity to govern ; 
and we have been supposed to be backward in the exercise of our consti- 
tutional functions in not calling the House to aftirm that the present Go- 
vernment are not deserving of the confidence of the country. (Laughter 
and cheers.) . . . . But we are told that this cabal is uncommonly well in- 
formed, especially in regard to foreign affairs. Now, I can’t retort that 
charge upon the present Ministry. (Laughter.) I acquit them entirely of 
any such imputation. . . . . Having been in office for a considerable time, 
and having had to deal with foreign affairs of great importance, we neces- 
sarily know a good deal of those foreign affairs, and, let me add, we know a 
little about domestic matters too. Now, Sir, I should like to know, 
who those foreign intrigucrs are who are conspiring with us for 
the pur of dispossessing gentlemen opposite from their seats... . . 
To say that there has never been a cabal since the days of Charles IL., 
having for its object to upset a Government, is an assertion I did not expect 
to hear from a quarter so enlightened. (Laughter.) Such a thing is no 





J . 
| CHccrs, 


novelty ; but I will tell the right honourable gentleman that which isa 
novelty. It is not that there should be a cabal in Opposition, but that 
there should be a factious Government—(*“ Oh, oh!’ and cheers)—that 
there should be a Government carrying into office all the factious feelings 
by which they were actuated in Opposition—(Cheers)—a Government which 
—- libels on the former advisers of the Crown, and on acts of the 

rown carried out on the advice of those former Ministers—a factious Go- 
vernment that sends forth and publishes not only to Europe but to India 
principles which, if carried into execution, would lead to the dismember- 
ment of our Indian empire—and a Government which, whatever motives it 
may have been actuated by, publishes to the world a most affronting in- 
sult to the highest officer of the Crown in any of her Majesty's dominions.” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Disxaett replied in a similar strain, He began by likening the 
successive attacks made upon him to the attacks made by the sous-licu- 
tenants upon Henri de Péne, Lord Palmerston’s argument rested upon 
a misquotation. What he said did not refer to the late Government, 
When Lord Palmerston left office there was no prospect of a war with 
France. It was easy for a Government prepared to change the laws of 
England to maintain a good understanding. 

** But the moment a change of Goverument took place—the moment 
there was an Administration whose duty it was in deference to the resolu- 
tion of this House to answer in a becoming manner the supposed insulting 
despatch, and to declare to France that they were not prepared at their in- 
stance to recommend any change in the laws of England, the House will at 
once see that the issues of peace or war became most imminent.” (Cheers 
and counter-cheers.) Mow did the Government act? They appealed to the 
good sense of the Emperor, and when the whole case was brought before 
his unerring judgment, and he was relieved from the influence of parasites 
in both countries, then the relations between the two states became week 
by week of a more cordial character, ** and I say again that [ was justified 
in the statement I made, that we maintained the honour of the country, the 
blessings of peace, and that inestimable alliance on which the civilization 
of Europe depends.” (Cheers.) ~The condition of peace when Lord Palmer- 
ston went out of eflice, ** in my opinion, in the opinion of this country, and 
of the House, was a shameful condition, the pursuance of a truckling poliey, 
which was not only not for the honour of this country, but was easly 
i the interest of France and the advantage of our faithful ally. 
(Cheers.) And I believe that no person was more convinced of that than 
the Emperor himself.”’ Mr. Disraeli had revealed no state secret, and 
eould see no reason why he should not have said what he did say to his con- 
stituents. At some length Mr. Disraeli maintained that the release of the 
two engineers—shamefully neglected by the late, was due to the exertions 
of the present Government. He insisted that ** certain persons’’ had en- 
deavoured to excite a war between Sardinia and Naples for the purpose of 
injuring the Government. He vindicated what he had said about Indian 
policy by making out that his remarks referred to what would be the conse- 
quences of Lord Canning’s policy. Confiscation, vengeance, and massacre 
are the gradations of a climax. But the “ real and main cause of this ad- 
Journed debate on the Buckinghamshire speech’? was the term cabal. He 
could not assent to Lord Palmerston’s detinition. A cabal means a secret 
society of conspirators. In speaking of a cabal he did not speak of an 
opposition or a party in the House of Commons, ‘ There may be members 
of the cabal in the House of Commons. I am sure there are members of 
the cabal who are not Members of the House of Commons.’’ What is the 
meaning of these repeated movements? Lord John Russell had attempted 
on Friday to put the great Liberal party in an intelligible position ; that was 
legitimate and constitutional. But that does not apply to the course of Lord 
Palmerston, who is not identified with the Liberal party in thought, senti- 
ment, or interest. 

“T understand there are great question 
which will test the character of parties in this House 
party is in favour of vote by ballot. Is her Majesty's 


against 


which will come forward and 
The great Liberal 
late Government in 


favour of vote by ballot? (Cheers.) ‘The great Liberal party is in favour of 
the total abolition of church-rates, 1s her Majesty’s late Government in 


favour of the total abolition of church-rates? (Cheers.) The great Li- 
beral party is in favour of that bill of the honourable Member for Surrey, 
to discuss which I appointed this evening. Is her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment in favour of the honourable Member's new franchise? (Cheers.) All 
that we know from the past is, that they opposed it on principle and offered 
grave arguments to influence the opinion of the House against it. (Cheers.) 
There is another subject upon which the great Liberal party entertains 
strong views, and that is the subject of economy. Was her Majesty's late 
Government in favour ofeconomy? It is my painful duty every day of my 
life te be witness of the expenditure of the late Government, and a more 
extravagant, reckless, and profuse expenditure I never saw. (Loud 
The great Liberal party is in favour of publicity. We are always 
hearing that they look upon publicity in transactions of State as of great 
importance. There never was a Government which exercised such reserve 
on aifairs of State as her Majesty’s late Government, and the only charge 
ever urged against this Government was that they did produce a public do- 
cument, (Cheers.) The only charge against us was that we published a 
despatch. Noone can ever say that we intercepteda letter. (Loud cheers.) 
There is one other subject upon which the great Liberal party have always 
shown great interest, and that is upon the conduct of the executive Govern- 
ment. They have always demanded that the conduct of the executive Go- 
vernment should be very temperate and moderate, But what has been the 
conduct of the late Executive? They were the first Government 
which carried on wars without the sanction of Parliament, and if 
we look to the other great branch of the Executive—namely, 
the exercise of patronage—is it not notorious that the exercise 
of patronage outraged all the sense and spirit of the country ?”’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeli concluded with a series of taunts addressed to his adversaries 
and a laboured denunciation of the cabal. “If I wanted to confirm the 
Goveriument in power, if I wanted to assure a long tenure of office, I should 
beg the noble lords to continue their practices. I should be delighted, 
night after night, if they called on me to defend statements made to my 
constituents, not one werd of which I retract, and which I made with that 
due thought which such statements required. I should wish the noble lord 
to continue this course, for I am quite certain that, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be in this House, or in England, between the great 
Conservative party and the great Liberal party, there is this one point of 
union between us—that we are equally resolved both in this House and 
throughout the country no longer to be made the toels or the victims of an 
obsolete oligarchy.” (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

A smart debate ensued. Sir Grorcr Grey, with much vehemence, 
did battle on behalf of the late Government. He described Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s asscrtions as unjustifiable; his answers as varying with each 
other; his position as Lumiliating Sir Joun PakincTon came to the 
rescue of his chief, and energetically defended his statement respecting 
ieee or war. He showed up Lord Palmerston’s reference to Lord 

erby’s speech. Lord Derby had not expressed his satisfaction at the 
condition of the country. He had only said he found the Army in a 
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condition much better than he expected to find it. Sir John retorted 
upon Lord Palmerston his famous letter to the Tiverton electors, wherein 
he said that those who voted against him on the China question had 
consented to make the degradation of their country a stepping-stone to 


power. That is a phrase the most libellous and calumnious ever used | 


by a public man against his opponents. The ~~ ought to be allowed 
to drop; too much time has been occupied in these mean scrambles for 
place ; it is time to address undivided attention to public affairs. 


Lord Joun Russe. could not agree that these discussions are a waste | 


of time. He restated the substance of Mr. Disracli’s speech to show 
that credit had been taken where credit was not due, that imputations 
had been thrown on public men, and that false accounts had been given 
of what is going on. These statements provoked denials and calls for 
explanation. 

** As to a cabal which is endeavouring to stir up war between Naples and 
Sardinia, I must say that I naturally supposed that the eabal referred to by 
the right honourable gentleman was some cabal formed in this House, I 
thought, perhaps, that it was meant that it was my honourable friend the 
Member for Bridgewater was the promoter of that cabal, and that the right 
honourable gentleman had discovered the whole plan; but it appears now 
that the cabal does not exist in this House, but that it exists somewhere 
else. Now, sir, I should like to know where the cabal has its existence. 
Does the right honourable gentleman—and I am almost afraid to mention 
the subject—does he charge any foreign minister resident at the Court of 
her Majesty with being engaged in a cabal against the Government to 
which he is accredited? Does he complain that any member of the late 
Government or that any Member of this House is engaged in any cabal? 
Well, then, if there be no such cabal, all the credit is taken from the Go- 
vernment for defeating it.’’ 

“Then I come to the question as regards unmitigated vengeance, massacre, 
and confiscation. Now, I have always supposed from the time I read that 
speech that the policy of vengeance, of massacre, and confiscation was the 
poliey of somebody—(‘* Hear, hear !” and a laugh )—that it was a policy 
which the Government had had to consider, and to which they objected, 
and that they had adopted a policy of which unmitigated vengeance and 
massacre formed no part. We now, however, learn that itis only a sort of 
hypothetical policy. (Laughter.) Now, the right honourable gentleman 
has talked of a party motion. I donot hold a great deal of communication 
with the noble lord the Member for Tiverton—( Laughter)—but I understand 
from his late colleagues that, in his view, after the present Government was 
installed in office, it would be for the interest of the Liberal party not to 





bring forward any motion with the view of displacing them, but that the | 


best course forthe Liberal party to pursue wasto consider what subjects of 
general interest would be brought forward, to distinguish points of agree- 
ment and disagreement, and by degrees to consolidate their strength, and 
form themselves in such a manner that they might carry great public mea- 
sures of great public advantage. That I believe was the opinion of the 
noble lord, and I think that there were few who did not share in it. Well, 
sir, when that wonderful despatch of Lord Ellenborough’s was shown to me 
by the honourable Member for Birmingham, to whom it had been commu- 
nicated by Lord Ellenborough, I said at once, ‘This is an abominably bad 
despatch.” It struck me at once that it would hardly do for this House to 
be content with merely reading that despatch, to have it, in fact, thrown 


in their faces, and not to take any notice of it, and that, ina party sense, | 


however injurious it might be, we could hardly avoid doing so if we paid 
due regard to the interests of this country in India, and if any regard ought 
to be paid to a person placed in the position of Governor-General of that 
country. That was my opinion, and I believe that it was a very general 
opinion,”” 

Lord John expressed a hope that the Government would soon proceed 
with the Indian resolutions. Mr. Disrarzi said on Monday next they 
would be taken up. 

Mr. Wutrestpr made a party speech in reply to Lord John Russell and 
Lord Palmerston ; and the subject dropped. 

Here the matter ended in the House of Commons, but it broke out 
afresh the next night in the House of Lords. On Monday, the Earl of 
CLARENDON gave notice, that on Tuesday he should call attention to Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech. The Earl of Drxny said that he was glad notice had 
been given, as it would afford him an opportunity of again reading the 
speech of his right honourable friend. 

On Tuesday, accordingly, Lord CLanenpon, with much severity of 
manner and language, analyzed and answered the several points of the 
speech which touched upon foreign affairs and the cabal. He gave a 
* direct and unqualified contradiction” to Mr. Disraeli’s statement about 

ee and war. Mr. Disraeli must have laboured under such culpable 
ignorance of the facts as to disqualify him from speaking, or he must 
have been aware of the real fact. Lord Clarendon entered into the 
French question, including the origin and progress of the Conspiracy 
Bill, with much minuteness, to expose the inaccuracy of Mr. Disraeli’s 
statements; and he pursued the same course with regard to the Cagliari. 
He passed a severe condemnation on the attack upon Lord Canning— 
an attack not characterized by that generous and gentlemanlike feeling 
which ought always to animate a Minister of the Crown; an attack 
made four days after Mr. Disracli had announced that the Government 
had sent a message to Lord Canning expressing their confidence in him. 
And, finally, he asked who are the Englishmen and foreigners composing 
the cabal. He was sure Lord Derby would concur with him that the 
charge could not apply to the corps diplomatique, yet he knew of no 


foreigners in this country who possess such considerable and ample re- | c 
| precipitate retreat,” but toadhere to the course they have hitherto fol- 


sources and such great social influence. 
Lord Dexny complained of the irregularity of Lord Clarendon’s pro- 





eceding, which elevated a post-prandial speech to the dignity of a state | 
paper, and went over the points of that speech in a free and easy man- , 


ner. In general terms he vindicated Mr. Disraeli, and explained away 
nis allusions and accusations, in accordance with the tenour of Mr. 
Disraeli’s explanations. 
France, but he gave the greater share to that ‘illustrious man who 
rules over the empire of France.’ He admitted that the terms used by 
Mr. Disracli in reference to the engineers were ‘perhaps a little in- 
flated,” but he claimed the credit of restoring them to their homes with- 
out conditions. Lord Derby alluded to some points omitted by Lord 
Clarendon—the truthful description of that dissolving view in the House 
of Commons when Mr. Cardwell withdrew his motion, the failure of the 
Opposition to rout the Government upon the Budget, the reduction of 
interest upon Exchequer Bills, but abstaining from *‘ personal ” matters, 
he declined to say anything about cabals, foreign or domestic. The last 
section of his speech related to India. He contended that Mr. Disraeli 
had not imputed to Lord Canning a policy of unmitigated vengeance and 
massacre, It was only meant that the Government, not for his guid- 


He took credit for keeping the peace with | 


| 


ance, but to assure him of support, had impressed upon Lord Canning 
that they, in opposition to the civilians and military men around him, re- 
commended a policy of discriminating amnesty. . 

There were three other speeches. Earl Granvitie smartly replied 
to one or two pointsin Lord Derby's speech. One passage set the sees 
in a roar— 

** As to the whole case of India I am happy to say that Lord Canning’s 
character stands too high to be affected by any post-prandial speech uttered 
in a tavern at Slough. The provider of the entertainment, as I see by the 
papers, was mine host ‘Bragg.’”’ (Loud laughter.) 

The Earl of Matmessvry insisted that Mr. Disraeli’s speech respect- 
ing the French question and the Cagliari was correct. Lord Staytey 
of Alderley pointed out that certain members of the present Govern. 
ment, Mr. Walpole distinctly, had said that a cordial support should be 
given to the Conspiracy Bill. There the matter ended. 

Lorp Canninc. 

Earl Granvit.E asked, on Tuesday, whether Lord Derby could pro. 
duce a copy of the communication he sent to Lord Canning assuring him 
of his support ; and also a copy of the vote of confidence in Lord Can. 
ning passed by the Court of Directors. 

Lord Drrny gave an explanation of the state of the case. 

The only communication which had taken place of the nature to which 
the noble earl had referred, in which the Government promised their sup- 
‘ang to Lord Canning, was contained in a telegraphic message transmitted 
vy Lord Derby as a personal communication to Lord Canning, with whom 
he had no right to enter into any official correspondence whatever, and that 
was sent with the view to its overtaking the mail which had gone out on 
the 10th [May.] He communicated on the 12th by telegraph with Lord 
Canning, informing him of the change that had taken place in the Govern- 
ment by the retirement of his noble friend the late President of the Board of 
Control, and of the regret of the Government that the secret despatch 
which his noble friend had addressed to him had been made public, and ex- 
pressing the determination of the Government to give him the most cordial 
—— in their power. It also expressed the hope of the Government that, 
while they approved the policy laid down in the secret despatch of the 19th 
of April, Lord Canning would not in practice find it greatly to differ from 
the policy recommended by Lord Ellenborough in the former despatch. Of 
course those telegraphic communications must necessarily be very short ; 
but under the cireumstances he had no hesitation in promising the most 
cordial support to Lord Canning. It would not be possible to produce the 
— communication to Lord Canning to which the noble earl had al- 
uded; but with regard to the vote of confidence of the Court of Directors 
in Lord Canning there would not be the least objection to lay that on the 
table. 

Tue Oarus Bri. 

The Lords on Monday, took into consideration the Commons’ reasons 
for disagreeing to the Lords’ amendments to the Oaths Bill. Clause 5 
having been read, the Earl of Lucan moved as an amendment a proviso 
enabling the House of Lords and the House of Commons to modify the 
oath by resolution iu order that it might be taken by persons professing 
the Jewish religion. In bringing forward this amendment he had acted 
proprio motu and without even acquainting Lord Derby of his intention. 
IIe was asking much from the House, but not too much, since his object 


| was to restore harmony between the two Houses. For twenty-five years 
| the House of Commons have passed measures intended to admit Jews to 


Parliament, and it would be most impolitic and inexpedient in their 
lordships to persevere in absolutely rejecting the measure before them, 
He would not shrink from upholding the privileges of the House; he 
looked upon the appointment of Baron Rothschild upon the recent Com- 
mittee of Conference as something very like an insult; but be that as it 
may their lordships should view the matter dispassionately, and pro- 
nounce an impartial decision. Ie moved the following proviso— 

** Provided, also, that whenever any of her Majesty's subjects professing 
the Jewish religion shall be required to take the oath appointed by this Act 
on any occasion other than an application to be admitted to sit and vote in 
either House of Parliament the words, ‘And I make this declaration upon 
the true faith of a Christian’ shall be omitted; and that from and after 
the passing of this Act it shall be lawful for the House of Lords and for the 
House of Commons, respectively, by resolution of the House, to determine 
that the form of the said oath, so far as such oath rests upon or refers to the 
Christian faith, shall for the purpose only of such oath being administered 
to persons professing the Jewish religion be modified, and to make such mo- 
dification accordingly in such manner as to each such House shall seem 
best caleulated to adapt the form of the said oath to the honest and con- 
scientious scruples of the said persons professing the Jewish religion.”’ 

Earl Sranuorr explained, at some length, the reasons that led him no 
longer to resist the admission of the Jews, although his objections re- 
mained undiminished. He referred to the persistant conduct of the 
House of Commons, to the languid opposition to the Jews out of doors ; 
to the support given by the right reverend bench to the bill; to the sup- 
port given by members of the present Government. Was it expedient 
that the Lords should continue the resistance? He did not think that 
they should raise a barrier against the strongly expressed wishes of the 
House of Commons. Do what they would they could not exclude Jews 
from Parliament. For his own part he resolved to be guided on that 
occasion by Lord Lyndhurst, and to vote as he voted. Even at the ex- 
pense of some personal feeling Lord Stanhope desired to see the question 
settled. The Earl of CLancanty counselled the House not to make “a 


lowed. 

The Earl of Derny thought that longer notice should have been given 
of the novel principle embodied in the amendment. Many of their lord- 
ships could have no idea of the nature of the proposition submitted to the 
House, and therefore opportunity should be given them for making up 
their minds. Having commented at some length on the “ reasons” of 
the Commons, Lord Derby said that if it were a question of mere ex- 
pediency he should not hesitate. It would give him unfeigned satisfac- 
tion if he could see a possibility or probability of coming to a reasonable 
compromise. But the real argument—that the Lords should recede 
before the increasing majorities of the Commons—is a dangerous argu- 
ment, The question is taken up asa party question; the country is 
apathetic on the subject ; the Jewish community at large feel no interest 
in the question, He was not insensible to the inconvenience of a 
difference between the two Houses of Parliament, but whether the resis- 
tance of the House of Lords be of a longer or shorter duration, he was 
convinced that the House of Commons would not break through the law 
of the land and admit the Jews by resolution. His advice was that the 
House should not hastily decide the matter. There is something 
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and not altogether unsound in the amendment. But there 


qr 
ible 
Lacy be danger in the precedent established. 

« My noble and gallant friend in his amendment goes to a very great ex- 
tent, but I could better understand it had he introduced into the latter por- 
tion of the clause the same provision which is to be found in the first part, 
and provided that in the case of any person presenting himself at the table, 

for I can’t see why the restriction should only be removed in the case of 
ews,) and having been duly elected, declaring that he was willing to take 
the prescribed oaths, but that the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian’ 
were not binding on his conscience, each House should be empowered to 
omit those words and to allow the substantive oath to be taken in the form 
which might be most binding. I do not pledge myself to that view, but 
there is much to be said in its favour, and that by adopting it itis possible to 
a t extent to get rid of the very painful subject of difference between 
this and the other House. But the noble Earl's amendment goes further, 
and says that as to those parts of the oath which rest upon Christian prin- 
ciples it shall be competent to either House to modify or alter such form as 
it may think fit. _That is a much more extensive question, which I am 
not prepared hastily to decide upon. While I shall vote against the latter 
part of m noble and gallant friend’s amendment, I shall be quite ready to 
support the first part if it really be thought necessary, and in voting against 
the latter portion I desire to reserve to myself and those with whom I act 
the opportunity of considering upon some future occasion whether any com- 
romise framed according to such principles as I have mentioned may not 
Pe adopted to terminate the inconveniences arising from, I fear, the per- 
manent difference of opinion between your a and the other House. 
I regret that I am compelled now to vote against the latter portion of my 
noble friend’s amendment, but, not having scen any reason to change the 
views I expressed upon former occasions, and not feeling myself justified in 
calling upon your lordships to sacrifice your deliberate convictions and to 
allow the constitution of this as well as the other House to be altered at will 
in this manner, I am with reluctance bound to take that course, and to 
ask your lordships to insist upon the amendment you have introduced into 
the bill which was sent to us by the House of Commons.” 
Earl Grey, remarking on the inconveniences of a premature decision, 
that it would be better to proceed by a separate Dill, and 
moved that the further consideration of the Commons’ reasons should be 
postponed for a fortnight. Lord Denny admitted it would be better to 
by a separate bill, but could not waive their lordships’ right to 
insist on their amendments. Lord Grey repeated his recommendation. 
The Earl of Ettesmerr, the Duke of Newcastie, Lord Lynpuvrst, 
Lord Campse.t, and Lord Brovenam, supported Lord Grey. The Duke 
of RutLanp implored Lord Derby to stand firm. 

The Earl of Maumesnury said he had not altered his opinion. But, 
looking to the circumstances of the case, it is impossible not to feel per- 
suaded that sooner or later, and rather soon than late, this question will 
be decided by the admission of the Jews into Parliament. The amend- 
ment contained the elements of a compromise, but it came before them 
ina crude form. They ought to have more securit 
would be better that the House should mairitain their opinion, while they 
showed that they were not unwilling to come to a reasonable compro- 
mise. Earl Granvitie and Earl Powrs enforced the demand for an 
adjournment of the debate; but Lord Derny thought that course 
would be liable to misconstruction, If they insisted on the amendments 
the House of Commons might hang up the bill until they saw what 
further measures might be taken to give effect to the proposed com- 


mise. 
wm. a division Lord Grey’s motion of adjournment was negatived by 

to 68, 

Lord Lucan said that as the House thought it would be better to pro- 
ceed by a separate bill he should withdraw his amendment. It was 
withdrawn. 

Lord Lynpuvurst next moved that the House chould not insist upon 
its amendments. 
George I. excluding the Jews could never have been intended to exclude 
them; because under that act they might be adjudged “‘ Popish recusant 
convicts”’ for refusing to take the oath of abjuration. He showed that 
by omitting clause 5, the bill would be open to a construction making it 
doubtful whether persons of the Jewish persuasion could practise as at- 
torneys or solicitors, or hold offices for which, under the present law, the 
taking of the oath of allegiance is alone necessary. Lord Lyndhurst en- 
tered into the whole question upon its merits, and repeated in different 
forms those arguments on behalf of the admission of the Jews which he 
has so often and so eloquently urged upon the House. The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR encountered him upon this ground, and also minutely examined 
the Commons’ reasons. But the interest of the debate had passed away 
with the conversation upon Lord Lucan’s motion. Lord Lynpuvurst 
would not divide the House; the amendment was negatived; and the 
motion that the House should insist upon its amendments was agreed to. 

Mriuirary ORGANIZATION, 

Captain Vivian, on Tuesday, moved the following resolution— 
* That, although the recent consolidation of the different departments of 
ance, Commissariat, and Secretary at War has to a certain extent im- 
as the general administration of military affairs, a divided responsi- 
ility still exists; and that, in order to promote greater efficiency, the de- 
partments of the Horse Guards and War Office should be placed under the 

control of one responsible Minister.” 

The misfortunes of the Crimean war arose from the maladministration 
of the military departments at home. In 1855, under the influence of 
panic, changes were hastily made. The duties of the Ordnance Office 
were divided between the Minister of War and the Commander-in-chief, 
and the Commissariat was transferred from the Treasury to the Quarter- 
master-General. But the office of Commander-in-chicf was left un- 
touched. Two great functionaries, the one a civilian, the other a sol- 
dier, were left in a position calculated to produce rivalry. If the Min- 
ister of War were a man of strong mind, the Commander-in-chief might 
sink into a cipher. Owing to the good feeling subsisting, since 1854, 
between the War Office and the Horse Guards no jealousies had arisen ; 
but is it wise to leave two great departments dependent upon the good 
feeling of their heads? The changes of 1855 were only an instalment. 
At Fa the two departments are confused and jumbled together. 

ith regard to promotions, he believed the form which was gone through 

to be this—The Commander-in-chief submits to the Secretary for War cer- 
tain names of officers whom he recommends for promotion. ‘The Secretary 
ior War gives his a yproval. The names, having received the approval of 
the Secretar for War, are submitted by the Commander-in-chief to the 
vereign. en the Sovereign’s approval has been given, they are re- 
turned to the Secretary for War, who gazettes them, and who signs the 





than it gives. It | 





3 | | element of instability would be introduced, 
He brought up fresh evidence to show that the act of | 





commissions, which are also signed by another subordinate officer. With 
regard to the land forces for the year, the number is settled at a Cabinet Coun- 
cil, and the Secretary for War, as the mouthpiece of the Cabinet, obtains the 
sc of the Sovereign. In due course he sends to the Commander-in-chief 
the number of men, and requests him to take the approval of the Sovereign on 
that number; so that the Commander-in-chief has to go through the ridiculous 
form of asking the approval of the Sovereign to that which has already been 
decided on, perhaps weeks before, between the Sovereign and her Ministers. 
The only object of these idle forms is to give an appearance of independence 
to the Commander-in-chief, which, in reality, ie does not possess. If a 
general oflicer were required for command in the colonies or in India, the 
Commander-in-chief submits the name of some general to the Secretary for 
War, and if the Secretary for War approves, it is then submitted to the So- 
vereign. He did not approve this divided responsibility. The civil ad- 
ministration of the army is in a great measure carried on by an irrespon- 
sible oflicer, the Commander-in-chief. The Quartermaster-General, for in- 
stance, moves troops at his pleasure from one part of the country to another, 
and puts the country thereby to great expense, The education of the army 
is one of the greatest anomalies of the present system. The control of the 
military schools is entirely in the hands of the Secretary for War, but the 
Commander-in-chief, is, in fact, President of the Council of Education. The 
Commander-in-chief appoints a vice-president, and receives the report of 
the Council ; although, if questions were asked in the House, the Secretary 
for War would be supposed to be responsible for the acts of the Council, over 
which he had no control whatever. Captain Vivian asked that the whole 
military departments should be placed under one head. 

General Pret said the duties of the Commander-in-chief and the 
Minister of War are clearly defined. He had found no difficulty in 
learning his duties and responsibilities. The command, discipline, and 
patronage, are in the bands of the Commander-in-chief. If that control 
were placed in the hands of a Minister, he must become a member of the 
Government, he must be a political partisan, and change with every Ad- 
ministration, and he would be suspected of making his patronage subser- 
vient to party purposes. It would be best to leave the Commander-in- 
chief in his present position, and not subject the discipline and command 
of the Army to constant discussion in that House. It would be difficult 
to find a person who could discharge the duties of the consolidated office 
proposed by Captain Vivian. He could not consent to the amalgamation 
of the offices of Commander-in-chief and Secretary for War. 

Lord Apo.ruvs Vane Temrest recommended a Board as a substitute 
for the existing system. 

Mr. Horsman said the existing system was the worst form of double 
Government. Ile should support Captain Vivian who proposed to rescue 
the army from the inefficient administration under which it has been 
suffering so long. 

Mr. Buriex Jounstonr took the same side. 
supported the status quo. 

Mr. Sipnry Herwext contended that there had been too much conso- 
lidation, mentioning as an instance the abolition of the office of Master- 
General of the Ordnance, an office infinitely more important than that of 
Commander-in-chief. There is at present complete responsibility, for 
the word of the Minister of War is law; his authority is supreme. But 
he could not assent to the abolition of the office of Commander-in-chief, 
because it would be revolting to popular instincts that a civilian should 
govern the army and control arrangements affecting its discipline 
General Coprincron and Colonel Norru followed on the same side. 

Lord Patmerston contended that the line of division between the 
Minister of War and the Commander-in-chief is now sufficiently esta- 
blished. The present arrangement is in principle the one it is most de- 
sirable to maintain. If the two offices are made into one a civilian could 
not be placed over the army, and it would be difficult to find a military 
man. Both would change with the change of Government, and thus an 
The proposed union would 
be incompatible with the true interests of the army. 

On a division, the resolution was carried by 106 to 104, 

On Thursday Sir Joun Watsu inquired whether the Government in- 
tended to take any steps in consequence of this vote? Mr. Disnari 
answered that, considering the great importance of the subject, the com- 
paratively small number of Members in the House when the division 
took place, and the bare majority by which the decision was arrived at, 
her Majesty's Government do not feel that it is their duty to recommend 
any measure in consequence of that resolution. 


Sir Freprrick Ssrrx 


Tur Suez Canaan. 

Mr. Rorsvek called the attention of the House to the subject of the 
Suez Canal scheme. It has been proposed to cut a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez ; the influence of England has been employed to induce 
the Sultan to withhold his assent from the project ; and nt sede behaved 
in a selfish and base manner. Facility of transport is for the benefit of 
mankind. The Suez Canal would facilitate the intercourse between Asia 
and Europe, and its formation would be for the happiness of mankind. 
The House of Commons had nothing to do with the physical difficulties 
of the project ; for capitalists must protect their own interests. All the 
House had to consider was whether the canal would be for the interest 
of England. He contended that the interest of England is identical 
with the interest of mankind. The people of England have a greater 
traffic with India than all the rest of mankind. If any one would be 
benefited they would be benefited. Our dominion depends on our mari- 
time supremacy, and that would not be imperilled by the canal. The 
House should show that we are a magnanimous people, and willing as 
a nation to assist man in conquering nature. Mr. Roebuck ‘dealt se- 
verely with Lord Palmerston for opposing this project— the greatest 
physical work undertaken since man was upon earth” ; and concluded ly 
moving— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the power and influence of this 
country ought not to be used in order to induce the Sultan to withhold his as- 
sent to the project for making a canal across the Isthmus of Suez.” 

Mr, Miner Grnson seconded the motion. Mr, Grirrrru moved as 
an amendment that if the House sanctioned the project, care should be 
taken that the Viceroy. of Egypt should not obtain compulsory labour 
from the “‘ fellahs”’ at inadequate remuneration. Lord Happo defended 
the Viceroy of Egypt. Mr. Srerurnsoy gave an emphatic opinion 
against the feasibility of the project. He had walked on foot over the 
whole ground. Instead of there being a difference of thirty feet in the 
level of the Red Sea and Mediterranean, the two seas are on a dead level. 
If a channel were cut it would not be a canal but a ditch. 

Mr, Seymour FirzGeravp opposed the motion almost wholly on po- 
litical grounds. It would lead to a natural separation of Egypt from 
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Turkey. The coast of Egypt is fortified in a manner that would make 
it almost impossible to land upon it. If the canal were cut, the banks 





would be in the possession of the proprictors, and a single battery would | 


arrest commerce. It might fall into the hands of the enemies of the 


country and be the greatest impediment to our intercourse with India. | 


The Turkish Government regards the project as expensive and imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Mrunex Grnson supported Mr. Roebuck and asked for the 
correspondence on the subject. 

Lord Patmerston said—“ The most charitable view which I can 
take of the scheme, the most innocent light in which it can be regarded 
is, in my opinion, that it is the greatest bubble which was ever imposed 
upon the credulity and simplicity of the people of this country.”” (“ /Tear, 
hear !’ and lavghter.) Ue denied that the Government had put any 
constraint upon the Sultan. The Turkish Government were as much 
opposed to the scheme as the English Government, when, finding other 
influences at work in favour of it, the English Government felt bound to 
explain to the Porte the dangers it involved. Egypt has been fortified 
by scientific men of other countries, and, he believed, the fortifications 
had been expedited by funds supplied by another country. 

*“*T am afraid to say how many guns those fortifications mount, but I 
believe three or four Rott and those fortifications, manned by an army 
of 20,000 men, would in all probability render Egypt incapable of being 
overcome by any Turkish forces, or by the forces of any other country. 
Then, again, under the specious pretence of a work for agricultural pur- 
poses, the barrage of the Nile has been completed, which, while it pretends 
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salary. Mr. M‘Mahon had said that he had only found Mr. Horsman at 
his office onee ; that he could not find him to give notices of questions ; 


| 


| letter, Mr. Horsman would reply. 


to be for the purpose of controlling the inundations of the Nile, would in | 


reality be found to be a work available in no slight degree for military and 
defensive purposes. This plan has for its obvious purpose the barring of a 
passage to any Turkish army which might be poo te to restore the em- 
= of the Sultan, by opening a great military passage 300 feet broad, and 
feet deep, laid with batteries. 

should the Pasha of Egypt at any time wish to sever the connexion between 
Turkey and Egypt, and to erect Egypt into an independent state, the pos- 
session of a barrier such as I have described, defended by foreigners who 
might side with the Pasha, would render any attempt upon Egypt most pre- 
carious for the Sultan of Turkey, and would render much more probable that 
event which I think it is the interest of England to prevent,—I mean the 
detachment of Egypt from Turkey. That was the argument which we 
urged upon the Sultan, and he himeelf, seeing the force of it, has acted 
upon it,”’ 

Mr. Giapstonr described Lord Palmerston’s interference as an “ un- 
due, improper, and illegitimate opposition,” based upon absurd pretexts. 
It committed England to a contest in which she must fail. The engi- 
aeering question ought to be fought out on its own grounds. If it is a 
bubble, let the bubble burst. Let it stand or fall upon commercial 
grounds. Lord Palmerston had hypocritically thrust in the alleged in- 
terest of Turkey to justify his own policy. 

“The political reasons which you advance are, I believe, as regards Tur- 
key, utterly unsatisfactory to the whole public opinion of Europe—I don’t 
say whether or not it is unsatisfactory to Bnglish public opinion. The rea- 
sons with regard to India are of a kind calculated to create in Europe a sen- 
timent of irritation, of jealousy, and even of hostility to the existence of 
British power in India. And, further, I must say, whatever may be the 
judgment pronounced tonight, I am convinced, from the state of opinion 
which prevails on this subject, that the policy which has been pursued is 
not only a false poliey, but is so diametrically opposed to the first principles 
of prudence, aud I will even say to the comity and courtesy of friendly na- 
tions ; it has such a tendency to isolate us on these questions from the rest 


Should this canal be constructed, and | 


of civilized mankind,—and this fact will come to be increasingly felt from | 
year to year by the British people,—that you will not be able permanently | 


to maintain it.’’ 

Mr. Diskarui asked what evidence there was that we had put a con- 
straint upon the Government of Turkey? He knew of none. He 
amplified Mr. Fitzgerald’s and Lord Palmerston’s reasons, and repre- 
sented France and Austria as by no means so favourable to the project 
some persons had made out. 


as 


' 
Lord Joun Russe. supported the motion by showing that the canal | 
. | would deeply regret that any such occurrence should have taken place, and 


would not endanger our interests either in peace or war. 

**T feel the force of the argument which was urged by the right honour- 
able Member for the University of Oxford, that our opposition to this scheme 
confirms the idea which is very generally entertained on the continent of 
Europe, that for our!own selfish interests, and prompted by commercial 
jealousy, we are ready to sacrifice or to injure the commerce of all other na- 
tions, 
there should be any just grounds for it, and I trust, therefore, that the 
Tlouse will assent to the motion of the honourable and learned gentleman, 
for by doing so we shall show that with regard to this subject at least 
we are ready to meet all the world, and that we have no selfish objects in 
view.”’ ; 

Mr. Drvuumonp and Sir Jonn Exprinstonr opposed, and Mr. Brim 
supported the motion, On a division, it was negatived by 290 to 62. 

Property QUALIFICATION. 

The chief discussion at the Wednesday sitting was on Mr. Locke 
King’s bill for abolishing property qualification for Members of Parlia- 
ment. On the order for going into Committee, Mr. Bentinck moved 
that the House should go into Committee that day six months. He 
taunted the members of the late Government with always happening to 
be absent when questions opposed by them while in office were brought 
forward by their late supporters. The opponents of the measure were 
Mr. Drumwonp, Mr. Newprearr, Mr. Knicuriry, and Mr. Heniey; 
its supporters Mr. Krr Srymer, and Sir Gronge Lewis. Ona divi- 
sion the amendment was negatived by 222 to 109, 

In Committee Mr. Watro.e had a sharp encounter with Mr. Bentinck 
and his friends, and stoutly defended the bill. He repeated that the 
property qualification is an useless and mischievous sham, that could not 
be defended on principle, reason, or expediency. Lord Jonn Russev. 
said he had always regarded the act of Anne establishing a property 
qualification as an invasion, an usurpation, and a contradiction of the 
ancient constitution of the House. Mr. Selden and Mr. Somers sat 
without this property qualification. Te hoped Mr. Walpole would make 
a speech as successfully in favour of Mr, Locke King’s County Fran- 
chise Bill as he had made in favour of the bill before the Committee. 

The bill passed through Committee without amendments. 

The measure passed its final stage in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day; Mr. Bentinck declining to offer any further opposition. 

Mr. Horsman, 

Mr. Horsman called attention to a speech made last week by Mr. 

M‘Mahon in Committee of Supply, on the vote for the Irish Secretary's 


I believe that charge is not a true one, but I am unwilling that | 


and that Mr. Horsman was above his office. This statement is the 
opposite of the truth. When he took office he entered upon confidentig] 
relations with the Liberal Irish Members, and upon frank relations with 
the Opposition. But there were five or six gentlemen constituting the 
independent Opposition whose object was, as far as they could, to render 
government impossible. He transacted business with these gentlemen 
with more caution than he thought necessary with others. Once he saw 
Mr. M‘Mahon, and then told him that he could receive no verbal request 
and give no verbal answer, but that if Mr. M‘Mahon would write, 
He did that upon a rule which he 
had laid down that he would have no communication with those 
honourable Members except in writing, which could be placed og 
record and produced at any moment. Two friends of his had appeared 
to support Mr. M‘Mahon, founding themselves on Mr. Horsman’s Stroud 
speech. To every word of that speech he adhered. Mr. Horsman gaye 
a humorous account of the business done in the Irish office in London, 
There is one clerk with not half enough to do. About six letters a day 
reach the office. The clerk formerly came about one o’clock. Mr, Horsman 
made him come at ten; but in three weeks he repented of his cruelty in 
keeping the clerk in solitude with nothing to do, and gave him more 
liberty. Mr. Horsman’s house was close at ‘hand, and he took the liberty 
of transacting a great part of the business there ; but he was alwaysready 
to walk over to his office, and frequently did walk over. Had there ever 
been any delay in answering letters, or in fixing an interview, or had 
any single matter connected with the official business been allowed to go 
into arrear? Certainly, with whatever other defect he might be charge- 
able, he was not conscious of having shown any desire to shrink from 
labour, and he had never expected that the mere transaction of public 
business on one side of a street instead of the other, or that his taking re- 
creation in Ireland in the intervals ef public business, would have been 
brought forward as a serious charge against him. 

Mr. M‘Manon complained of having been singled out from among 
others who went further than he went. He would retract the phrase 
that Mr. Horsman was above his office—he was very much below it. 
Mr. M‘Mahon complained of Mr. Horsman’s treatment of the party to 
which he belonged, and admitted that he had grown tired of trying to 
find him. He brought forward the testimony of Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide against Mr. Horsman’s conduct while in office. Quoting Curran, 
he described Mr. Horsman as “ one of the mutes of the castle,” and said 
that he had not left one measure on the statute-book worthy of any man 
pretending to be a statesman. 

Yet the right honourable gentleman aspired to be some day a Premier. 
What, he repeated, had this pando post futurwm Premier—this leader of the 
great Liberal party—done while he was in office? (Lawghter.) Much as 
he regretted that the time of the House had been taken up so long by this 
discussion, he was glad that the right honourable gentleman should be de- 
veloped in his true colours. (Laug/ter.) 

Sir Groner Grey said he had always received the greatest assistance 
from Mr. Horsman, who was well-informed on Irish subjects ; but the 
public would be led astray if they imagined the duties of Chief wre | 
are what Mr. Horsman represented them to be. Lord Naas and Mr. J. 
D. Frrz@rraup also dissented from Mr. Horsman’s view of his duties ; 
though Mr. Fitzgerald gave his testimony to Mr. Horsman’s courtesy and 
attention. Mr. Vancz complained of Mr. Horsman’s conduct in office. 
Mr. Bianp and Mr. Baewe.1 testified to his courtesy. And here the 
subject dropped. 


Tue American Dirricuity.—In reply to a question from Mr. Lrnpsay, 
Mr. FrrzGeraup said that he had no official knowledge of searches of 
American ships instituted by English cruisers, The British Ambassador at 
Washington had sent home an extract from a New York newspaper. One 
reported capture Mr. Fitzgerald thought had been properly made. With 
regard to the other cases, he could only say that her Majesty’s Government 


that they were as anxious as the Government of the United States that no 
such occurrence should take place. The real difficulty arose from the fact 
that slavera almost invariably hoisted the American flag. Tler Majesty's 
Government had signified to the Government of the United States that they 
were ready to adopt such measures as the latter might suggest to meet that 
difficulty. Orders had been already sent out by the Admiralty, giving 
peremptory instructions to our officers to observe the utmost caution, and 








| those instructions would again be carefully repeated. 








Curna.—In reply to Mr. Krvenakr, Mr. Disrarnt said that it would be 
inconvenient to lay on the table either the instructions given by the late 
or those given by the present Government to Lord Elgin, because ** we are 
at present acting with allies.” 

Mepicat Rervorm.—Mr. Cowrrr moved the second reading of the Medi- 
cal Practitioners Bill. He briefly explained that its object is to raise the 
standard of education; to have an authoritative register of practitioners, 
and to remove restrictions which prevent competent men from practising in 
certain localities. Mr. WALPoLr said there were three bills before the 
House, Mr. Cowper’s, Lord Elcho’s, Mr. Thomas Duncombe’s. All con- 
tained principles worthy of adoption, and all something from which he 
must dissent. He recommended Lord Elcho and Mr. Duncombe to with- 
draw their bills, and he asked all sides to unite in making Mr. Cowper's 
bill satisfactory to all parties. At the suggestion of Mr. Hrapiam, Mr. 
WALPOLE undertook to introduce the amendments he thought necessary. 
The bill was read a second time, and the other bills were withdrawn. 

Tur Intsn Secrerary.—In Committee of Supply on Monday, Mr. Bax- 
TER moved that the salary of the Chief Secretary for Ireland should be re- 
duced from 4425/. to 3425/., on the ground that the office is a sinecure. 
Mr. Wurrestpr, Mr. Disrarni, Mr. M‘Manon, anda crowd of Irish Mem- 
bers, stood out against the proposed reduction. They urged that there is 
work enough to do if the Chief Secretary will do it. The motion was nega- 
tived, by 151 to 55, 

fur Lonpvon Porice.—On the vote, in Committee of Supply, of 
128,607/. for the expenses of the metropolitan police, various complaints 
were made, Mr. Grurriru desired to see an approximation to the Conti- 
nental police so far as regards their action in clearing thoroughfares of 
‘persons to whom he need not more particularly allude.” Mr. GrLprN 
desired to know if any portion of the increase of the vote (25,000/.) was ex- 
pended in paying foreign officers? Mr. Nicox1 said that it was the practice 
to permit private persons to hire the police. He knew as a Magistrate that 
the police had acted as doorkeepers to one of the greatest sinks of iniquity in 
London. Mr. WALPOLE accounted for the increased vote by referring to 
the new streets opened and deficiencies in the superannuation fund. As to 
clearing the streets the police would do what is necessary to preserve order 
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beyond that would be an arbitrary p 


NR ° 
decorum. roceeding, and. 
and iL he declared he would not go beyond that limit. Sir Joun 


once for all, ° ° 
TRELAWNY uggested the postponement of the vote because it applied to 
y ae tan objects. Ona division the vote was carried by 157 to 


’ nINcTON W1Lks.—Mr. Grsson presented on Monday a petition 
eta Wilks, in custody for having published a * false and scandalous 
libel”? upon Mr. Clive. In the petition, Mr. Wilks retracted the imputa- 
tion of corruption against Mr. Clive, but did not retract the imputation of 

: ip. On Tuesday Mr. Gibson moved that Mr. Wilks should be 
sharged, on the ground that Mr. Wilks had withdrawn and apologized for 

jcular imputation of which the House had taken notice. Hence 
arose a debate. r. Ciay on behalf of Mr. Clive, the Soricrron-GENERAL, 

Rorsvck, Mr. Bouvertr, and Mr. Disrak.i contended that Mr. 
Wilks had only partially retracted the libel, and the Soticrror-GENERAL 
moved that the order for the consideration of the petition should be dis- 
charged. Mr. GLADsTONE insisted that the libel was withdrawn, and that 
the charge of partisanship was not a libel. The answer to this was that 
the allegation of the corrupt cause of the partisanship had not been with- 
drawn. The House discharged the order for the consideration of the peti- 


To go 
d 


the 


= Wednesday Mr. Grimson moved that Mr. Wilks, having ‘“ un- 

y retracted every charge of corruption ’’ against Mr. Clive, should 
be discharged. Mr. Ciive said that so far as he was concerned he would 
cheerfully assent to the motion, as the House would see that there was no 
truth in the charges brought against him. Mr. WALPoLe said that Mr. 
Clive stood completely exonerated. Motion agreed to. 





Che Cuntt. 
Tux QveeEN has been taking a large amount of marine exercise this week 
in the Fairy. In her yacht she has cruised off the Isle of Wight, and 
yisited Prince Alfred at Aiverbank. 

Prince Leiningen has departed from Osborne. Among her Majesty's 

have been Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, the Duchess of Kent, 
Major-General Sir James Scarlett, Captain Dacres, and Rear-Admiral 
Sir George Grey. 

The Court newsman states that the Prince Consort has gone incognito 
from Coburg to Berlin on a visit to the Princess Royal. ‘‘ Though her 
Royal Highness has almost recovered from the effects of her late sprain, 
it is still thought imprudent for her to undertake a long journey.” 


Che Aietrapalis. 

The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socicty 
was held on Saturday, the anniversary of the abolition of the slave- 
trade, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, with more than usual impressiveness. 
Lord Brougham occupied the chair. Mr. Charles Buxton and two dis- 
tinguished foreigners spoke on the occasion. The report complained of 
the flagitious conduct of Spain—20,000 negroes were imported into 
Cuba last year; and condemned the French scheme of “* compulsory free 
emigration.” Lord Brougham made an animated speech on the subject, 
going back to old times, reviving the history of slaye-trade abolition, 
and telling the meeting, that although he made it a rule not to attend 
public meetings, yet that he could not refuse to be there that day, since 
attempts are making on both sides of the Atlantic to revive the slave- 
trade. He referred to the prejudices still prevailing in the Free States 
of the American Union against men of colour, and described the social 
and political disabilities under which they suffer. 

“There is one union upon which I must be permitted to say a few 





words : I mean the scheme of what is called free emigration from the coast 
of Africa. It is the grossest abuse of language to talk of free emigration 


from the coast of Africa. I lately had occasion to see some most respectable 
and gallant officers who had served in the French navy during the Crimean 
war, and who had lately been on the coast of Africa as superintendents of 
the shipment of those so-called free negroes. I found from them that the 
mortality on board the vessels—with all the excellent regulations of the 
French Government—on a thirty days’ voyage from Africa to Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, was as much as 10 per cent in thirty days. On my asking how 
the men were obtained, I learned that every one of them were slaves, pur- 
chased for the purpose of being taken on board the French ships. They 
were slaves, brought up to the coast from the interior, and then liberated, 
in order to be put on board under indentures, which those poor negroes, 
ing no doubt excellent French scholars, were supposed to understand the 
exact nature of, binding them to service for a souls of years. Then came 
that melancholy shipwreck which occasioned so much additional loss of life 
to the poor negroes, and nearly the whole of—I am ashamed to use the word 
—the ‘cargo’ perished. Now it is said, and falsely, that we in England 
have no ground of complaint against this, because we ourselves supply our 
colonies with coolies from India and China, and if we do this, the French 
and Spaniards have an equal right to take negroes from Africa. But the 
shipment of negroes from the coast of Africa does not amount to one in a 
hundred of the number which is required for Cuba alone. That is the 
place to which ninety-nine hundredths of the men are sent, and my inform- 
ants told me that unless we can thoroughly blockade the coast of Cuba it 
Will be in vain to expect to put an end to the system. I agree with those 
who think that the 
the Cuban coast—that is almost impossible, owing to the nature of the 
coast and the coral reefs which abound—but to do all we can in concert with 
the French Government in order to obtain the emancipation of the slaves in 
Cuba itself. Such a course will have this additional advantage—that while 
it would directly put an end to the slave-trade it would greatly benefit the 
negroes of Cuba and their masters, and it would wholly put an end to spe- 
culation among our country-folk in North America, who have a great long- 
ing to be able to carry into effect the scheme of obtaining possession of Cuba 
and adding it to the United States. The instant that emancipation of the 
slaves takes place there would be an end to all such speculation, root and 
ich, for the great object of those who entertain the notion is to 

) increased preponderance of the Slave States in the Union. 
Cheers.) The weight which this country ought to have with the 
overnment of Spain, joined with that of France, brought to bear 
upon that Government, would, I am convinced, if so employed, 
Soon succeed in obtaining this great advantage to our cause.” Tt is a 
delusion to suppose that our coolie importations are a parallel to the 
slave-trade. It is conducted under regulations. ‘ But the grand difference 
of this coolie emigration is, that they come from a different sort of country— 
British officers can prevent them from being kidnapped—and no contra- 
band force is used in getting them on board the ships. But from the Afri- 
can coast these native Africans are obtained from slave-trading princes, 
who hunt down the slaves for the purpose of capturing and then selling 
them as what are called free emigrants. (Cheers.) But slavery is not 





tter course to take is not to trust to any blockade of | ing home. Mrs. Pellatt was also much bruised. 





only described by many of its present advocates as a very ancient institution, 
but I see that one of the American statesmen has lately stated in the As- 
sembly of the United States that the slave-trade as well as slavery is a very 
ancient practice, and that in former times, and in almost all parts of the 
world, it was carried on, It is ancient no doubt. But there is another 
more ancient practice not altogether unconnected with slave-trading. I 
mean the practice of murder—and of the worst sort of murder, fratricidal 
murder ; for it does so happen that the first man that was born murdered 
the second, and that second born was his brother. Ido not think that the 
antiquity of this practice is any palliation of murder of this kind. Eman- 
cipation has been held forth as having been a complete failure. The state- 
ment already made by your worthy secretary shows that there is no founda- 
tion for that statement. I find that Mr. Governor Hincks writing from 
Barbadoes, in the present year, says, that there is one estate which Suing 
the time of slavery was worked by 230 slaves, and which was sold for 
15,0007. Since emancipation it has been worked by 60 free labourers and 30 
children, and it has produced three times the quantity of sugar which it 
formerly did, and was sold last year for 30,000/. (Cheers.) It might be 
the case that in some of the West India islands there was a want of handa, 


but a noble friend of mine, Lord Douglas, who owns large ayn in 
Tobago, went over a short time since to look into the matter for himself. 
He set to work and introduced plough husbandry and cattle. He had his 


prejudices against so doing like other people, but these have been entirely 
removed by the results which have followed. The utmost exertions are, in 
my opinion, still necessary, for the purpose of preventing that falsely called 
system of free emigration from the coast of Africa. It is neither more nor 
less than a revival of the African slave-trade.”’ 

Baron Linstant de Pradine, the Haytian Minister, moved, and Pro- 
fessor Kachenoffsky of Cracow seconded the adoption of the report, which 
was carried unanimously. Other resolutions were also carried. The re- 
solutions declared the duty of abolishing slavery throughout the world; 
expressed unqualified gratification at the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs; vindicated the conduct of the negroes in the West Indies; and ex- 
pressed approval of immigration on terms that should leave the immi- 
grant free to select his own master, to fix his own conditions of service, 


| and to obtain the market value of his labour. 


The members of the Oriental Club féted Sir Archdale Wilson of Delhi 
on Wednesday. Major-General Sir Robert Vivian presided over the 
sumptuous feast, and Indian notables mustered strongly. Sir Archdale 
Wilson made a simple speech, in the course of which he re emmy d 
stated that, at the capture of Delhi not a single woman or child was ill- 
used either by the European or Native soldiers. The toast of “ the 
East India Company” having been given, Sir Frederick Currie answered 
for that body ; whose days, he said, and repeated, are ‘‘ numbered.” The 
extinction of the body is a question of months, perhaps weeks. Better 
servants or a more efficient administration no Government could ever 
have. 

As a testimony to the memory of the late Lord Dudley Stuart his 
friends have subscribed 1400/., and have determined to expend it in re- 
building the North-west Nightly Refuge for the Homeless Poor, On 
Tuesday the Earl of Carlisle presided over the inauguration of the work. 
A host of friends of Lord Dudley Stuart were present. 


The annual gathering of the charity children of London in the nave 
of St. Paul’s, took place on Wednesday. There were present nearly 
6000 children. ‘The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and the collection was quite equal to that on previous occasions, 

The House of Lords, sitting as a Committee of Privileges, gave judgment 
on Tuesday in “ the great Shrewsbury case.”” There were several claimants 
to the title of Earl of Shrewsbury, but all except Earl Talbot had withdrawn, 
Lord Cranworth, and after him Lord St. Leonards, Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Wensleydale, concurred in deciding that Earl Talbot was the nearest 
male descendant of the first Earl, and therefore entitled to the title and 
dignity of Earl of Shrewsbury. This decision does not carry with it any 
property. Very large estates were secured to the title by the Act of Settle- 
ment of 1719. “The late Earl, considering that he had a right to dispose of 
those estates, had made the infant son of the Duke of Norfolk his devisee, 
But the House was not called upon to decide to whom the estates belonged. 


The form of swearing-in the Chancellor of the Exchequer was performed 
in the Court of Exchequer on Saturday. Mr. Disraeli presented himself in 
his robes of office. The oaths having been administered and taken in due 
form, the Chancellor took his seat, and called on the bar to move. Mr, 
Edwin James, as the senior barrister present, accordingly moved, pro formd, 
that the ceremony just observed should be entered in the records of the 
court. The Chancellor having granted the application, withdrew, bowing 
to the Court and bar, 


A Jewish witness summoned to the Insolvent Debtors Court on Satur- 
day, declined to give evidence on his Sabbath. Commissioner Phillips re- 
spected his seruple, and adjourned the case till Monday. 

Mr. Francis Pellatt, Principal Military Storekeeper of Woolwich Arsenal, 
died on Wednesday, from the results of an moos al on Monday evening, 
when his carriage was overturned near the Arsenal gates as he was return- 


Provincial, 

The two newly-appointed Ministers have appealed to their consti- 
tuents. Lord Stanley remarks, that his removal from one department to 
another implies no change of political relations, and requires from him 
no new assertion of political principles. He is guarded and reserved in 
reference to India, merely recognizing the existing facts—that the pas- 
sions aroused by the war cannot subside at once, that the present system 
of the home Government cannot be maintained—and expressing an opin- 
ion that much remains to be done. 

The new writ for Hertfordshire was received by the Sheriff on Wed- 
nesday. Sir Edward Lytton, the new Colonial Secretary, had already 
issued his address, He asks for a fair trial for the Conservative Govern- 
ment— 

‘The old landmarks of party are in much effaced ; the old battle cries of 
party few thoughtful men will care to revive. Intelligent persons on 
sides find that the settlement of questions on which they formerly differed 
has cleared from obscurity many points on which they can agree; abroad 
liberty befriended without sacrifice of peace ; alliances secured without loss 
of honour; where war is inevitable English vigour; where victory is 
achieved English mercy. In domestic omy! judicious economy, industrial 
development, and those practical reforms by which the elastic nature of 
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free institations accommodates itself to the progressive intelligence of a loyal 
” 


le. 
P*Gppocition to Sir Edward is looked for, but no candidate has yet issued 
a rival address. 


A church-rate contest at Alton in Hampshire has terminated in favour 
of imposing a rate. By show of hands, there was only a small majority 
in favour of the rate ; but on a poll the votes showed a greater dispro- 
portion—138 for the rate, and 77 only against it. 

Mr. Charles P, Melly, a young merchant of Liverpool, has recently 
presented a playground to the people of that town. It is situated in the 
suburbs, and is fitted up as a gymnasium. 





A guard on the East Lancashire Railway has had a narrow escape. He 
was doing something on the roof of a carriage as a train was proceeding, 
when his head came in contact with a bridge, and by the force of the blow 
he was knocked over; but, fortunately, his foot caught the iron railing 
on the roof of the carriage, by which he was able to sustain himself, though 
in the frightful position of being suspended head downwards on the side of 
the carriage, while the train was in motion. Some passengers who saw his 
perilous situation did all in their power to cause the engine-driver to stop 
the train; but their voices could not be heard. At length a gentleman 
walked on the foot-boards along the side of the carriages towards the en- 

ine, and called the attention of the driver to the accident, and he imme- 
Fiatel stopped the train, in sufficient time to rescue the guard from his 
most dangerous position. 





IRELAND. 

The Visitors of Trinity College, Dublin, gave judgment on Wednes- 
day, in the matter of the appeals of Dr. Shaw and Mr. Carmichael. 
Vice-Chancellor Blackburne, sort briefly reviewed the principles 
which ought to guide the Court in coming to a decision, said that the 
Visitors were of opinion that the censure on Dr. Shaw should stand, but 
that in the case of Mr. Carmichael it should be reversed. The argu- 
ments on the charge of Dr. Shaw, that the revenues of the College had 
not been properly directed, were then proceeded with; and, the ar- 
guments not haying concluded, the case was adjourned to Thursday 
morning. 

On Thursday the Visitors, having heard the arguments of counsel upon 
Dr. Shaw’s complaint of misdirection of collegiate funds, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor announced the decision of the Visitors. They declared that the 
complaint could not be supported; the usage of sixty years affords to the 
Court sufficient evidence of the legality of the present application of the 
revenues. The proceedings then terminated. 

The riotous scenes that gave Belfast such an unenviable reputation 
last year have been renewed. They reappeared last Sunday, and have 
continued at intervals through the week. It is the old story of religious 
rancour, and the old conflict between Orangemen and Roman Catholics. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Lord Advocate’s Bill dealing with the Universities of Scotland 
has excited great attention, and a good deal of opposition. In Aberdeen 
there is a strong feeling against the proposal which aims at the suppres- 
sion of one of the two Colleges of Arts comprised in Marischal College 
and King’s College, the one, it is understood in those parts, being 
Marischal College. Two Royal Commissions have deprecated this mea- 
sure. The citizens of Aberdeen have petitioned against it. The graduates 
of both Colleges oppose it. And other bodies, lay and ecclesiastical, not 
only in Aberdeen, but in other places, have given it a persevering oppo- 
sition. ‘The measure, it is alleged, would be “ a direct subversion of the 
Foundations of Marischal College and of about fifty separate and inde- 
pendent Endowments for the promotion of Education in Arts within its 
walls—many of these of considerable amount, and together affording a 
revenue that, with comparatively trifling assistance from Parliament, 
has maintained the College in full efficiency for nearly three centuries.” 


Fareigu nut Colonial. 


#ranrt.—The newspapers afford little French news this week. The 
most striking fact is the continued prostration of trade and industry. 
The Times correspondent says— 

“We have only to examine the official returns published by the Govern- 
ment last week of the receipts of the customs and excise from the Ist of 
January to the lst of May to perceive that the commercial condition of the 
country continues very unsatisfactory. These returns exhibit a deficiency 
in that portion of the public revenue of 4,800,000 francs for the first four 
months of the present year as compared with the corresponding period of the 
sa 1857. This is a demonstration, in figures, of a commercial crisis. The 

ancial condition is not better. The highest authorities in the commercial 
world attribute the stagnation to an excess of speculation both in financial 
and commercial enterprises. They allege that France, having purchased too 
much foreign produce and overstocked the market with such manufactures, 
must now wait quietly until the consumption shall have reduced the stock 
on hand to its proper level. These authorities disapprove the measures 
— by the Government for giving an artificial value to public securities 
at the Bourse, such as the circular of the Minister of the Interior to the Pre- 
fects recommending the administrators of charitable establishments through- 
out France to sell the landed property of those institutions, valued at 

,000,000 francs, and vest the produce in Government securities. The 
same men are further of opinion that an improvement in trade will produce 
a corresponding improvement in financial enterprises, while the inter- 
ference of the Government must be attended with consequences more dis- 
astrous than useful.’’ 

A funeral service for the repose of the souls of the Orleans family, was 
performed in Paris on Thursday. [It was really intended for the Duchess 
of Orleans.] The principal political leaders under the Monarchy of July 
were present. 


Muntenegrs.—The Montenegrin question does not look well. The 
Constantinople ge insist upon the Turkish right of suzerainty over 
Montenegro. ‘The Russian journals say the Turks must be taught that 
they have no rights whatever in Montenegro, and that “any attack on 
that independent country is a violation of international law. Even if 
the Paris Conference should not take the matter in hand, Austria will 
never be able to deprive Montenegro of the independence which it has 
enjoyed from time immemorial.” The presence of a French squadron in 
the Adriatic caused “great astonishment” in Stamboul. It is stated 
that the French line of battle ships had left the coast, and that Lord 











Lyons had been recalled from the Adriatic, but that an English gun-boat 
and two Austrian frigates have anchored in the roadstead of Ragusa. 

The Frenchman Delarue has, by order of Prince Daniel, sent to the 
Moniteur an elaborate account of the conflicts near Grahovo ; from which 
it is quite clear that when attacked, the Turks were under the impression 
that an armistice had been arranged. The Turks were inferior in nym. 
ber to their enemy, and they were assailed suddenly when marching, ag 
they thought, under a kind of safe conduct from Prince Daniel. . The 
despatch in the Moniteur, however, is chiefly remarkable for its closing 
sentence. It is as follows— 

‘I had placed my hopes in the Government of the Emperor who deigng 
to give me the greatest marks of his favour; after what he has done for me 
and «| my country it is my duty to conform to his desires and to follow his 
counsels.” 

It is stated that the Porte has ordered large reinforcements—one ae. 
count says 20,000 men—to the Montenegrin frontier. 


Staly.—According to a telegraphic despatch from Naples, published 
by Le Nord, “ Austria having proposed to the King of Naples the medi- 
ation or arbitration of a second-rate Power in the affair of the Cagliari 
King Ferdinand declined the proposal of a mediation, but accepted that 
of arbitration on the condition that such arbitration should be referred to 
a great Power.” M. Kisseleff, the Russian Minister at Rome, has gone 
to Naples, it is supposed, on an appeal for help from the King. 

Prussia.—a letter from Coblentz, states that, on the 28th May, the 
Prince Consort, ‘* accompanied by his illustrious relative the Princess of 
Prussia, who had gone as far as Remagen to meet him, arrived here on 
board the steamer Hermann. The Prince only remained long enough to 
receive the city authorities, and half an honr afterwards continued his 
journey, being accompanied by the Princess of Prussia as far as Stol- 
zenfels.”” 

Yrrsia.—Herat it appears has been abandoned by the English. The 
Sindian learns “ from unquestionable authority that the British Mission 
at Herat has been recalled by the Honourable Mr. Murray, and were to 
have left Teheran by the Ist of March, returning to India by Bushire. 
They may be expected in Bombay by July. It appears the home go- 
vernment have decided upon giving up Herat to Persia, and waiving the 
fulfilment of the terms of the treaty.” This was the work of the late 
Government. The mission were at Teheran on the 3d April, Our rela- 
tions with Persia are declared to be very unsatisfactory. 


Sntia.—The Bombay mail, with advices to the 9th May, reached 
London on Thursday evening. The intelligence it brings is much 
fuller than usual. 

The united forces of Sir Colin yor ioe and ye Walpole en- 
tered Shahjehanpore on the 30th April. Sir Colin Campbell with the 
siege-train had proceeded up the Doab from Cawnpore to Futteyghur. 
General Walpole had moved with a complete, but small, army from 
Lucknow through Oude to effect his junction with the Commander-in- 
chief. On his way, contrary, it is said, to orders, he attacked the fort 
of Rocr or Rhodamow. “This operation appears to have been mis- 
managed. According to the accounts General Walpole, without re- 
connoitring the position of the enemy, or using his heavy sent 
the infantry against what proved to be the strongest part of the works. 
The troops, shot down by an unseen enemy, had reached the wall and 
were clambering up, when the retreat was sounded. The soldiers reluc- 
tantly and angrily turned back, and it was in rallying them for the retreat 
that Brigadier Hope was shot down. Three other able officers were 
killed, Bramley and Douglas of the 42d, and <_< of the Ar- 
tillery. The total loss was 110 killed and wounded. e rebels fled 
from the fort in the night, and Walpole blew it up. Moving onwards 
the enemy were encountered in the open field, and speedily put to flight 
with great loss by the cavalry and horse artillery. Walpole was now 
in communication with Sir Colin Campbell. The siege-train was sent 
across, and the two divisions forming a junction, marched to Shahjehan- 
pore. In the meantime Brigadier Jones coming from Rorkee had pene- 
trated as far as Mooradabad on the 25th April, driving the enemy before 
him. Brigadier Penny’s column, which had been in waiting between 
Futteyghur and Meerut, crossed into Rohileund on the 28th, also de- 
feating a body of rebels. There were, therefore, three columns moving 
upon Bareilly, where Nana Sahib held sway. 

When Walpole marched from Lucknow by the left bank of the Goomtee, 
Sir Hope Grant went up the right towards Seetapore. At his approach the 
rebels under the Begum and the Moulvie, separated, one flying into 
Rohileund, the other doubling back towards the East. Sir Hope Grant, 
therefore, returned to Lucknow after attempting another fruitless pursuit 
of the Begum. At Nawabgunge he found the last of the Ghoorka force 
under march for the mountains. A British force was to be stationed 
there to control Fyzabad. 

The force under Sir Edward Lugard had been led in pursuit of Koer 
Singh from Azimghur to the Ganges. When Koer Singh fled, Brigadier 
Douglas was sent in pursuit, and Colonel Cumberlege was despatched to 
the left to cut him off. Koer Singh was overtaken and defeated near 
Bulleah, but he managed to evade the cavalry and crossed the Ganges to 
his home at Jugdespore. A small force under Captain Le Grand sallied 
out from Arrah to meet him, but Le Grand involved his force in a deep 
jungle occupied by the enemy. Instead of fighting, he sounded a retreat, 
a panic seized the force, and they ran. No fewer than 130 were killed 
out of some 250, and two guns were abandoned. Le Grand himself was 
shot. Sir Edward Lugard’s division was to cross the Ganges and lay 
siege to Koer Singh. That misguided but gallant chief, it is said, has 
= of his wounds, and Ummer Singh, his brother, commanded at Jug- 

espore. 

In Bundeleund, Sir Hugh Rose had moved up to Koonch, where he 
defeated the enemy. General Whitlock had beaten the Nawab of Banda 
and taken his town. He was to form a junction with Sir Hugh Rose 
before Calpee was attacked. In order to cut off the rebels from the 
Doab Brigadier Pennefather had moved down the Doab and taken post 
near Calpee on the left bank of the Jumna. ‘The communications of 
~ ee Whitlock were secured by the despatch of a brigade from 

<otah. 

The most melancholy news brought by the mail is the death of Sir 
William Peel at Cawnpore on the 27th April. He was one of the most 


distinguished officers in the navy, and his name will be long remembered 
for his share in the Russian and Indian wars. He was the third son of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. 
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Bnited States.—The Vanderbilt arrived at Southampton on Wed- 
nesday, with letters from New York to the 22d May. 

The President had forwarded to Congress the information asked for 
respecting the “ outrages” committed by British cruisers upon Ameri- 
can vessels. These outrages are of two kinds. American vessels are 
« watched and interfered with” at Havana and generally in Cuban 
waters. The interference consists in bringing vesscls to by tiring a shot 
or shots across their bows, boarding them, and looking at their papers. 
The offending British cruisers are gun-boats which have becn stationed 
round Cuba to intercept slavers approaching the island from Africa, and 
of course to stop any illicit traffic in slaves that may be going on be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. No fewer than twenty-one cases are 
mentioned by the newspapers; but Mr. Secretary Cass appears only to 
refer to eleven. But the outrages are not confined tothe sea. It is 
complained that British marines landed at Sagua la Grande in Cuba to 
search for slaves. This act of aggression had roused the indignation of 
the Captain-General, and he had ordered the Spanish officer who did not 
resist the “ Britishers’’ to be brought to Havana in irons. So reports 
the American Consul. The American Government have ordered the 
Wabash, Savanah, and Dolphin to the Gulf of Mexico. There are al- 
ready three war-ships there. These ships are to give “ prompt protec- 
tion to all American vessels that may need it.” In the papers sent to 
Congress are two letters from Mr. Cass to Mr. Dallas, dated the 13th 
and 18th May. In his first letter Mr. Cass says— 

“ T am persuaded that ifthe occurrences took place, as are thus stated, the 
conduct of the British officers will be disavowed and condemned. I beg you 
would communicate to Lord Malmesbury the earnest desire of the President 
that this practice, which seems to become more prevalent, of detaining and 
searching American vessels, should be discontinued, and that the most per- 
emptory orders for that purpose should be given and enforced. Such a 
measure is called for by important considerations, which will readily occur 
to you. Whilst this Government is determined to use all proper exertions 

‘for the suppression of the slave-trade, it is not less desirous that the just 
immunities of vessels of the United States upon the ocean should be 
preserved.” 

In the letter of May 18 he says— 

“When all the facts have been ascertained, proper representa- 
tions will be made without delay to the Government of her Catholic 
Majesty against this search of American vessels by the naval forces 
of another Power, within the territorial jurisdiction of Spain. The 


Government of the United States is satisfied that the Government 
of that country will adopt the most efficient measures to protect 
their vessels resorting to Spanish ports from lawless violence. Such 


rotection they are entitled to, and if it is not secured elsewhere it must be 

ound in the power of our own country.”” Secretary Cass says he is not 
informed whether any injury was sustained in consequence of the proceed- 
ings against those vessels. If there were, it is expected it will be made 
= by the Spanish Government, or by means of its interposition with the 

overnment of Great Britain. These flagrant violations of the right of the 

United States, he adds, “have excited deep feeling through the 
country, and have attracted the attention of both houses of Congress. 
Their continuance cannot fail to produce the most serious effect upon 
the relations of the two countries. The President confidently believes 
that the British naval officers, in the adoption of these high-handed 
measures, have acted without the authority, and have mistaken 
the views of their Government. But it is not less due to the United States 
that their conduct shall be disavowed, and peremptory orders issued to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar proceedings. You will communicate to Parl 
Malmesbury the reasonable expectation of the President that this subject 
shall receive the immediate attention of her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and that the officers who have been guilty of these outrages shall be 
held properly responsible for their conduct, and that where pecuniary losses 
have been sustained the interested parties shall receive just compensation. 
You will invite the particular attention of Lord Malmesbury to the oceur- 
rence at Sagua La Grande, and to the just expectation of the United States 
that the measure of redress adopted by the British Government upon this 
case will be such as to mark with its displeasure the conduct of the officer 
whose proceedings have given serious cause of offence to a friendly Power, 
and to prevent similar interference hereafter.” 

The American journals express great indignation at the proceedings of 
our officers. In the Senate, Mr. Seward had brought forward a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee on Foreign Relations to inquire whether 
“ any legislation is necessary to enable the President of the United States 
to protect American vessels against British aggression in the Gulf of 
Mexico or elsewhere, and to report by bill or otherwise.” The resolu- 
tion, in consequence of an objection by Mr. Mason, was temporarily 
postponed. 

Central Amerira.—The Governments of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
have conceded to a Paris firm, Millaud and Co., the right to form a com- 
pany “on the broadest basis and without distinction of nations,” but 
with a direction exclusively French, for the purpose of cutting an inter- 
oceanic canal across the isthmus by the Lake of Nicaragua. The follow- 
ing are among the stipulations of this convention. 

** Art. 23. The contractors engage reciprocally to immediately take the 
necessary steps with the Governments of France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, that the neutrality of the canal shall be guaranteed by those 
three Powers, on the basis established in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

* Art. 24. As long as this guarantee shall not have been officially de- 
clared by the publication of the treaty to be concluded for that purpose, the 
entrance to the canal shall be rigorously closed to all ships of war, and the 
States on its banks may adopt, in concert with the company, such measures 
as they may consider necessary to cause such interdiction to be respected. 

“ Art. 25. As soon as the neutrality of the canal shall be solemnly 
—— by an act emanating from one of the Governments of France, 

reat Britain, or the United States, the entrance may be permitted to ships 
of war by an unanimous declaration of these three Powers, provided the 
Governments of Nicaragua and Costa Rica put no opposition to it, and 
Saving a previous regulation with the company enjoying the concession. 

** Art. 26. As an exceptional measure, and in order to protect the inte- 
rests and responsibility of a company whose direction is entirely French, 
the French Government will have a right to keep two ships of war stationed 
in the waters of the canal or in the Lake of Nicaragua for the entire dura- 
tion of the works. 

_ “‘ Art. 27. Every civil difference relative to the execution of this conven- 
tion shall be sovereignly judged by a permanent commission composed of 
two arbitrators chosen by the company, of a magistrate appointed by each 
of the two States on the banks of the canal, and of the oldest French Consu- 
lar A nt accredited in these two States. ; 

Art. 28. Every political difference relative to the execution of this con- 
vention shall be laid before a tribunal of arbitration composed of two repre- 
sentatives of the company and of a representative of each of the five States 








interested as guarantees—France, Great Britain, the United States, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica, who shall pronounce judgment according to a rela- 
tive majority.” 

Appended to this Convention is a declaration signed by the Presidents 
of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Pointing out that both countries are liable 
to invasions of filibusters secretly patronized by the United States; that 
the American Minister in Central America boasts that they will get the 
country by treaty or by force, the two Presidents place the Isthmus 
under the guarantee of England, France, and Sardinia, and supplicate 
those powers to protect them, and secure neutrality for this highway of 
commerce, 


WMisrellaneons. 

The place left vacant in the Cabinet by the resignation of Lord Ellen- 
borough, has been filled by the appointment of Lord Stanley to the 
Board of Control. The office of Secretary for the Colonies has been 
given to Sir Edward Lytton. 

One of the weekly organs of the Government gave some confirmation 
to a report recently current in society, that Lord Derby was in treaty 
with Mr. Gladstone for the official support of the latter politician. Ne- 
gotiations had been going on for some days. 

** Nor is there,”’ so the Government journalist believes, “ any solid diffi- 
culty in the way of a junction on the part of Mr. Gladstone with the pre- 
sent Government. Hence, during the present week that gentleman has 
seriously entertained the proposal. And, if it were possible for him to iso- 
late himself, and to have regard solely to his own views and feelings, we 
believe that his accession to the Cabinet of Lord Derby would not be delayed 
another day. But there are few men who have passed twenty years in 
oe life without having found friendship and connexions which cannot 
»¢ left out of view when circumstances like the present happen to cceur. 
These connexions, we believe, form the main obstacle to that acceptance of 
high office by Mr. Gladstone which has been hoped for during several days 
past. We fear that the hope is, at least for the present, at an end.” 


The Court of Directors have written another letter to Lord Canning 
dpropos of his Oude proclamation. It is dated May 18. It entirely ap- 
proves ‘the guarantee of life and honour given by the proposed procla- 
mation to all talookdars, chiefs, and landholders, with their followers 
who should make immediate submission, surrender their arms, and 
obey the orders of the British Government, provided they have not par- 
ticipated in the murder ‘of Englishmen or Englishwomen.’” ‘Then it 
goes on-—— 

** We are prepared to learn that in publicly declaring that, with the ex- 
ception of the lands of six persons who had been stedfast in their alle- 
giance, the proprietary right in the soil of the province was confiseated to 
the British Government, the Governor-General intended no more than to 
reserve to himself entire liberty of action, and to give the character of 
mercy to the contirmation of all rights not prejudicial to the public welfare, 
the owners of which might not, by their conduct, have excluded themselves 
from indulgent consideration. His lordship must have been well aware 
that the words of the proclamation, without the comment on it which we 
trust was speedily afforded by your actions, must have produced the expec- 
tation of much more general and indiscriminate dispossession than could 
have been consistent with justice or with policy. We shall doubtless be 
informed, in due course, of the reasons which induced the Governor-Gene- 
ral to employ those terms, and of the means which, we presume, have been 
taken of making known in Oude the merciful character which we assume 
must still belongto your views. In the meantime, it is due to the Gover- 
nor-General that we should express our entire reliance that on this as on 
former occasions it has been his firm resolution to show to all whose crimes 
are not too great for any indulgence the utmost degree of leniency con- 
sistent with the early restoration and firm maintenance of lawful authority.’ 

The Court forwards the copy of a resolution passed apropos of the 
Ellenborough despatch, expressing its continued confidence in the Go- 
vernor-Gencral, 


Major-General Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, K.C.B., the defender 
of Lucknow, accompanied by Colonel Lyddel, arrived at Dover on Sa- 
turday. 

The Deanery of York, vacant by the death of the late Sir William Cock- 
burn, has been bestowed upon the Honourable and Reverend Augustus 
Duncombe, a Tory, a brother of Lord Feversham, and, says the York- 
shireman, “ already the holder of church preferments and other posses- 
sions of the reputed value of 12,0007. a year,” 

The Governors of the Charterhouse elected a Head Master on Monday, 
in the room of the late Dr. Elder. Their choice fell on the Reverend 
Richard Elwyn, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
second master of the school. There were three other candidates. 


Once more the attempt to connect Europe and America by an electric 
wire is about to be tried. The cable is on board the two great war ships 
destined to submerge it beneath the Atlantic ; and they will start on their 
great enterprise on the 19th, An experiment has been made in the Bay 
of Biscay with twenty-six miles of cable and has been “ quite satisfac- 
tory.” The paying-out and hauling in machinery has been improved. 
The cable was spliced four times, and messages sent from ship to ship. 


The Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge dined with the Earl and 
Countess of Derby on Saturday; the Countess afterwards held a recep- 
tion. 

The Speaker gave his sixteenth Parliamentary banquet on Saturday ; and 
his seventeenth and last on Wednesday. 

Lord Normanby is still acting as our Minister at Florence, the Honour- 
able Mr. Howard, who went thither to supersede him, having been obliged 
to return to Paris to consult his usual medical adviser in consequence of a 
sudden illness. [Such was the first story; then came rumours that Mr. 
Howard had resigned. It was asked, ** Are there no doctors at Flo- 
rence ?”’ 

Mr. Gladstone had a dinner-party on Wednesday; and Mrs, Gladstone 
held an assembly. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has been playing a match at rackets in 
the court of the Dublin University Club. Lord Eglinton is a first-rate 
player, but he was beaten by his opponent, Mr, Michacl Morris, the Re- 
corder of Galway. 

The Reverend Canon Moseley, so long and so honourably connected with 
the training of the young, has been appointed civilian member of the Coun- 
cil of Military Education, An artillery officer will be added to the list.— 
Evening Herald. 
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The Queen has not only presented a suite of apartments in Hampton Court 
“Palace to Professor Faraday, but has also ordered them to be furnished ready 
for the occupation of the great chewist. 

Miss Burdett Coutts has given 100/. towards the fund for purchasing 
the late Hugh Miller’s geological collection. 


The Paris Petrie announces that M. de Lamartine’s saddle-horses were 
sold on Saturday last at St. Point, and that the furniture of his chateau of 
Monceau is shortly to be sold to satisfy one of his creditors. 

Marshal Narvaez arrived in Paris on Sunday morning. 

On Whit-Monday there was a ‘* Musical Academy ’’ in the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Vienna, and among the performers was poor Staudigl, who sang 
** Qui sdegno,”’ from Mozart’s Zauberflote. 


William Yates Peel, the late Sir Robert Peel’s elder brother, died on 
Tuesday at Baginton Hall, Warwickshire, at the age of sixty-nine. For 
many years he sut in the House of Commons, first for Tamworth, then for 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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On the Ist, at Wakes Colne Rectory, Essex, the Hon. Mrs. Francis Grimston, of 
a daughter, z 

On the Ist in Sloane Street, Viscountess Bury, of a son and heir. 

On the 2d, the Hon, Mrs. Strange Jocelyn, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, the Hon, Mrs. Portman, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th May, at St. John’s Church, Guernsey, Louis de Schmid, Es 
son of Chevalier de Schmid, Florence, Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of " uscany 
and grandson of William Spence, Esq., F.R.S., London, to Eliza Ann Rochfort’ 
second daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel William Cowper Rochfort, of Westmeath 
county. 

On the 29th, at St. Mary Magdalen, Peckham, Captain Charles Gayton, R.N, 
to Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late H. W. Hawkins, Esq., of Lombard 
Strect. 

On the Ist June, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Major Edward Newdigate 
Rifle Brigade, to Annie, second daughter of the Rev. Thomas and Lady Caroline 
Garnier. 

On the Ist, at St. Peter’s, Walthamstow, the Rev. Thomas Wetherherd Sharpe 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 


+ eldest 


| one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, to Maria Blandina, only daughter of Robert 


Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, and afterwards for the University of Cambridge. | 


He was out of Parliament from 1837 to 1847, In the latter year he was 
returned for Tamworth; but his wife dying,—a woman universally es- 
teemed and beloved,—he resigned, and passed the remainder of his days in 
seclusion. He supported the free-trade policy of his more eminent brother. 

During a steeple-chase, or hurdle-race, at Prince Esterhazy’s estate, 
Pottendorf, twenty miles from Vienna, a serious accident happened. A 
horse ridden by Count Zichy refused to ** take”’ a brook, and, swerving sud- 
denly round, ran with tremendous violence against the Archduke William, 
who, with several other gentlemen, was riding across the course. Both 
horses fell. Count Zichy was on his legs in an instant, but the Archduke 
was totally insensible for more than ten minutes. The patient appears to 
be doing well, and it is hoped that no violent concussion of the brain took 
place. Count Zichy’s horse died on the spot. 


On Saturday orders were issued from the Horse Guards to the ofticers 
commanding the dépéts of the various East India corps for the following re- 
inforcements of her Majesty’s troops, to embark for India between the 24th 
of June and the 2d of July—for Calcutta, 2930 men of all ranks; for Kur- 
rachee, 790 men; for Bombay, 1130 men; for Madras, 820 men; total, 
5670 men, belonging to various cavalry and infantry corps. 

The corps of Royal Marine Light Infantry being below its required 
strength, orders have been issued from the Admiralty for the standard to be 
reduced to 5 feet 5} inches for recruits between eighteen and twenty, and 5 
feet 6 inches for those between twenty and twenty-six years of age 

The St. Helena Herald of the 4th of March contains an ordinance of the 
Governor, granting to the Emperor of the French, and his heirs in per- 
petuity, the lands forming the sites of Longwood and the tomb of Napoleon 

. The lands in Napoleon's Vale, where the tomb is situated, comprise 
about twenty-three acres, while those of Longwood comprise about three 
acres. They recently belonged to private owners, and have been purchased 
by the Crown for the purpose of the present transfer, at a cost of 1600/. for 
the tomb and 3500/. for the house. 

Rudio and Gomez, who had been sent to Toulon, the latter after the 
decision of the jury of the Seine, and the former after the close of the trial 
of Bernard in London, form part of the band of convicts now being 
conveyed to Cayenne by the Loire steam serew transport, which lately took 
her departure. The wife of Rudio applied for permission to accompany her 
husband, but was refused. 


The accounts from the provinces of the state of the crops is very favour- 
able. Cereals, fruit, hay, all promise very well. 

Baron Rothschild has retired from the Board of the Vienna Credit Bank, 
*¢ because he does not approve the way in which business is conducted.” 
The world, however, asserts that he quits office because he cannot bear the 
sight of a colleague who was elected by the General Assembly against his 
will.— Zimes Correspondent. 

Trade in France shows no sign of improvement. In consequence of the 
general stagnation, prices have fallen in many places. The price of 
wheat varies much in France : at Marseilles, the hectolitre fetches 19f. 86c. ; 
at Verdun, but 13f, de. 

The yearlings of the Queen's blood stock of horses at Hampton Court were 
sold there by auction on Saturday, Mr. Tattersall officiating. The young- 
sters brought good prices, the nineteen animals mg ey 4165 guineas. 
No less than 780 guineas was given for a bay filly, by Loup Garou; a brown 
colt by Melbourne brought 610 guineas, a bay colt by Orlando 540, another 
bay colt by Orlando 500, Twelve yearlings belonging to Mr. Greville were 
afterwards sold, and realized 2 


2772 guineas, 





Mr. Henry William Herbert, a literary man of some ability at New York 
—son of a bose of Manchester—has shot himself dead in consequence of 
dcmestic differences. Before he killed himself he wrote a long address to 
the press of his adopted country, and another to the coroner, 





Ascor Races. 

These races began on Tuesday. The weather has been throughout the 
week extremely sunny and brilliant. The visitors were numerous, and 
the scene as animated and gay as ever. On Tuesday the chief sporting 
incident was the race for the Gold Vase, a prize given by the Queen. 
There were seven competitors. It was won by Sedbury, a Derby horse, 
who defeated Fisherman. Wednesday is the ‘‘ unfashionable day.” For 
the Hunt Cup twenty-eight horses contended ; Mr. Eastwood’s Mae 
thasa was the victress. Mr. Howard’s Eclipse won the First Ascot 
Biennial Stakes from Sir Joseph Hawley’s Fitzroland. 

The “Cup Day” attracts the most distinguished company. This year 
the Queen was absent at Osborne, and the Prince Consort at Berlin. 


ee 





But Marshal the Duke of Malakoff, the Prince of Oude, and a large | 


number of English ladies and gentlemen, were present. ‘ The 
never looked more picturesque—not even when graced by royalty.” The 
Cup brought seven horses to the post varying in age from three to five 
ears. After a well-contested race, fortune declared for Mr. Starkey’s 
isherman, a five-year old. He carried the heaviest weight, but he won 
by a length and a half. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 26th May, at Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, Mrs. Howard, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Sedgeford Hall, Lynn, Norfolk, the Lady of John de Courcy 
Hamilton, Esq., of a son. 

On the 28th, the Wife of the Rev. T. E. Espin, M.A., Professor of Theology, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham, and Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, of a son. 

On the 29th, at Tythegston Court, Glamorganshire, Mrs. Lord, of a daughter. 

On the Ist June, at the residence of her father, the Attorney-General, Mrs. Brom- 
Jey, of a daughter. 


heath | 





Heime, of the Forest, Walthamstow, Essex. 

Ou the 2d, at Aberdeen, James Clerk Maxwell, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Marischal College, to Katherine Mary, youngest daughter of Prin. 
cipal Dewar, of Marischal College. 

On the 2d, at St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Arthur 
F. Egerton, Grenadier Guards, to Helen, youngest daughter of Martin Tucker 
Sinith, Esq.. M.P. 

On the 2d, at Frensham Church, Major G. W. Bligh, 60th Royal Rifles, youngest 
son of the late Admiral Bligh, C.B., to Jane, second daughter of G. A. Moultrie, 
Esq., of Aston Hall, Shropshire, and Sandrock, Farnham, Surrey. 

DEATHS, 

On the 27th May, in Connaught Square, Hyde Park, the Rev, Charles Goodrich, 
Rector of Bittering, Norfolk. 

On the 27th, at Harlew Mill, Essex, Mr. John Barnard ; in his 93d year. 

On the 28th, at Dromenagh, Iver, Bucks, Mis, Jane Smith, late of Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, Kent ; in her $ith year. 

On the 29th, at Cheltenham, Ann Harvey, relict of Major-General T. W. Taylor, 
C.B., late Lieutenant-Governor Royal Military College, Sandhurst; in her 75th 
year. 

On the 30th, in South Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Harriet Grant Suttie, 
wife of Sir George Graut Suttie, Bart. 

On the 30th, at Debden Rectory, the Rey. Henry Hodgson, M.A., Rector of that 
parish, 

On the Ist June, at Baginton Hall, Warwickshire, the Right Hon. William 
Yates Peel; in his 68th year. 


~- POSTSCRIPT. ate 


The proceedings in Parliament last night were of a very quiet and 
miscellaneous character. In the House of Lords the principal matter 
was an inquiry made by the Marquis of Breapatnanse as to the truth of 
current statements alleging that Lord Canning interferes with Sir Colin 
Campbell in the direction and conduct of military operations. If the 
statement were true the interference of a civilian deprived the country 
of the services of a most distinguished soldier. 

The Earl of Dexny replied that the Governor-General must be su- 
preme, His natural course would be to defer in military matters to the 
Commander-in-chief, but many points cannot be decided on purely 
military grounds. ‘The opinions of both should be freely and confiden- 
tially exchanged, and he believed they are acting together in the most 
cordial and confidential manner. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE was glad to hear the current rumours contra- 
dicted. The Marquis of Lanspownz said that Sir Colin Campbell and 
Lord Canning are both eminent for discretion, and these rumours could 
not have arisen from any revelation by either of the grounds of difference 
between them. Reports of the kind referred to by Lord Breadalbane 
must be received with great caution. 

In the House of Commons a great number of questions were put, 
when the usual motion for adjournment was made. Lord Joun Russert 
pressed for information as to the policy we are pursuing in China. Be- 
fore he could obtain a reply, Mr. Wizi1am Ewanr inquired what special 
reasons induced the Government to appoint Mr. Duncombe Dean of 
York. Lord Horuam said Mr. Duncombe is a man of blameless character. 
Honest and conscientious, he belonged to neither of the extreme parties 
in the Church. He had private means that would enable him to sustain 
the dignity of the office, which no one could sustain without private 
means. Mr, Disraexi defended the appointment on the same grounds; 
and he read a letter from the Archbishop of York recommending Mr. 
Duncombe to the Government. Then he turned tothe China topic. He 
regretted he could give no fresh information. A large discretion is re- 
posed in Lord Elgin; we are acting in concert with allies ; and, there- 
fore, he could not say what demands had been made on the Chinese 
Government. 

** All that I can say generally is that having given—I think wisely—that 
large discretion to Lord Elgin, who, I doubt not, will use it for the advan- 
tage of the country, we have expressed to him our belief that it is of great 
importance that peace between China and England should be established, 
and that there should be a termination to the existing misconceptions as 
speedily as possible. We trust that he will succeed in putting an end to 
this unfortunate and unsatisfactory state of affairs as soon as he can do so 
with a due regard to the commercial and political interests of this country 
and to our understanding on the subject with those allies who throughout 
have acted with the greatest sincerity and cordiality in concert with the 
English Government.” 

Mr. Bricur condemned the policy of allying ourselves with France, 
Russia, and America, to settle this paltry quarrel with China. How do 
we know that the objects of Russia and France are the same as our ob- 
jects? It is said we have 15,000 men and seventy ships in China, The 
Government is not responsible for these complications. 

‘“*T beg the right honourable gentleman and his colleagues to face this 
matter fairly and boldly. I trust that they will not, because this legacy is 
bequeathed them at the Foreign Office, think that they are to array them- 
selves in all the wretched and verminous rags they find there. (Cheers and 
a laugh.) Let them regard the subject patriotically, as they did from this 
side of the House; and if they bring these hostilities to a close, public 
opinion will sanction the step they take, and they will rise in the estimation 
of all men by pursuing a straightforward, resolute, and direct course in this 
most unfortunate transaction.” (Cheers.) 

Sir Joun PaxryncTon said that there are rather more than 10,000 men 
in our ships in the East. He should reduce the number as soon as 
possible, 

In reply to Mr. Witson, Mr. Firzcrratp promised to produce the 
correspondence between the British and United States Governments re- 
specting the measures taken for the suppression of the slaye-trade and 
the recent occurrences in the waters of Cuba. 
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The motion for the adjournment of the House having been agreed to, a 
3: ion of considerable length arose upon the motion for going into Com- 
mittee upon the Sale and Transfer of | zand (Ireland) Bill; a discussion 
of a legal character and carried on mainly by the lawyers. The result of 
the debate was that the proposition of Mr. J. D. Firzcrraup to refer the 
bill to a Sclect Committee did not meet with the approval of the House. 
The bill was committed pro forma without a division, The House then 
went into Committee of Supply—the chief subject of debate was the vote 
of 79,2752. for the British Museum. In the course of the discussion Mr. 
DisRAELI announced that the Government, subject to the sanction of the 
House, had agreed to a proposal whereby the Royal Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851 would become sole proprictors of the land at 
Kensington Gore. The Commissioners will repay the country the 
180,000/, voted by the House, and all intention of moving the National 
Gallery to Kensington will be given up. The vote was agreed to, and 
also votes of 26,887/. for new buildings and 5000/, for purchases, 








The Indian resolutions are to come on next Monday. Last night 
Mr. GLapsToneE gave notice that he should move as an amendment to 

» third resolution— 
ao regurd being had to the position of affairs in India it is expedient 
to constitute the Court of Directors of the East India Company by an Act 
of the present session to be a Council for administering the government of 
India in the name of her Majesty, under the superimtendence of such 
responsible Minister, until the end of the next session of Parliament.” 

nd in the event of the adoption of that motion, he should also move— 

“ That in the said administration the Court of Directors so constituted 
to be a Council be subject to all the powers at present vested by law in the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India; and, furthermore, that the 
President of the said commission be empowered to preside when and so often 
as he shall think fit over the Court of Directors, in licu of the Chairman 
thereof, and to assume and exercise any of the powers now ordinarily ex- 
ercised by such Chairman.” 





The Queen and her younger children arrived yesterday aftcrnoon at 
Buckingham Palace from Osborne. In the evening, accompanied by 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, her Majesty went to the Haymarket 
Theatre. 


A general order has been issued from the Horse Guards setting forth the 
regulations and conditions of the examination for admission to the Staff 
College. 

By an accident on the railway betweeen Mons and Manage, twenty-one 
persons have been killed and fifty-two wounded, Two coke-waggons were 
by some negligent servant detached from a train upon an_ incline ; 
they moved down a curve, and an excursion-train dashed into them. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Frmay Arrernoon. 

The decline in the value ef the English Funds since the opening on Mon 
day morning amounts to | per cent. ‘The market has been heavy end 
drooping nearly every day; the principal causes being the tone of American 
news respecting the late operations of British eruisers on the coast of Cuba, 
and the number of ** Bull” accounts which were kept cpen and requiring to 
be closed for the settling yesterday. Business in every department of the 
Stock Exchange has been exceedingly slack, the fineness of the weather 
having drawn off many of the principal dealers: there is indeed generally 
very little doing during the ** Ascot”? week. The first quotation in Consols 
on Monday was at a decline of § upon Saturday, but before the end of th 
day a recovery took place of 4 per cent; this was the only time the 
market showed any signs of buoyancy. Prices have been heavy, and have 
gradually drooped to the present tigures, which are the closing——-Consols for 
July, 973 3; Reduced, 965 }; Bank Stock, 219 221 ; India Stock, 
221 223; Exchequer Bills, 33.37. The instalment of 10 per cent on the 
Indian Four per Cent Loan falls due on Thursday next. It has been an- 
nounced that the Bank of England will make advances at 3 per cent during 
the shutting on Government Securities and long-dated bills not having 
more than six months to run. 

There has been very little animation in the Foreign Stock Market 
throughout the week, and quotations remained at about the same as last 
week. The attention of the dealers has been principally drawn to the new 
Brazilian Loan, which has tluctuated between 1} and } per cent premium. 
The applications for this Loan were greatly in excess of the amount to be 
issued, so that the allowances were reduced by Messrs. Rothschild to about 
one-fifth of the amount applied for, Turkish Six per Cent, 95} 96; Ditto 
Four per Cent, 1033 104}; Venezuela Active, 37 39; New Brazilian, } 1 
prem.; Victor Exnmanuel, }1 prem. ; Mexican, 20$ 20}; Peruvian Four- 
and-a-half per Cent, 86! 87}; Ditto Three per Cent, 66 67; Spanish 
Three per Cent, 448 45}; Russian Five per Cent, 111 113; Portugues 
Three per Cent, 46) 47 

The Railway Share Market has exhibited no important feature all th 
week, and although there is a general decline in prices to be noticed the 
transactions have been of the most meagre description. 
of the chief stocks and shares are as follows—Midland, 91} 92; Great 
Western, 51} 52; London and North-Western, 913 92; Laneashire and 
Yorkshire, 893 90; Sheffield, 3738; Great Northern, 25} 25}; North Staf- 
ford, 54 43 dis.; Brighton, 107} 108}; Berwick, 90} 91, 

The Indian Market has searcely as yet recovered from the flatness conse- 
quent on the late issues, notwithstanding some considerable purchases for 
investment. East Indian, 103} 104}; Madras 20/. Shares, 20} }. The 
French Market is still dull; however, the traffic on some lines is beginning 
to show improvement, and a rise in prices is looked for by those well in- 
formed, 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 2d day of June 1858. 
ISSUE DETARTMENT 
5 Government Debt............ 


Notes issued ............00005 £31,959,215 £11,015, 106 
Other Securities,..... sees $59 906 
| Goid Coin and Bullion,....... 17,484,215 
Silver Bullion ......eceeeeeees - 
£31,959,215 | 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 








Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 

Rest...... Secsternesccocceos SeeD ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,526 ,56 
Public Deposits" ..... 5,013,744 Other Securities. ..........+0+ 14,784 
Other Deposits ............... 14,365,512 11,830,435 
Seven Days and other Bills... 771,912 719,584 








£37,861,110 2 

* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 
The Eastern Steam Navigation Company need 220,0002. to complete the 
Leviathan. They propose to raise the money in a novel way—by granting 
annuities of 5/. for eight years for every 20/. subscribed, the annuities 








| spicuous in the 


| The nauti 


The closing figures | 





payable from the profits of the Company. The Dircctors have decided that 
the Leviathan shall be permanently employed in the traffic between Eng- 
land and America, Portland, in the State of Maine, whence there is direct 
communication with all the principal railways of the United States and 
Canada, is to be the American port, and Holyhead or Liverpool will be se- 
lected on this side. The passage is hoped to be regularly accomplished in 
seven dzys, and it is considered that seven or eight voyages out and home 
may be performed yearly, An estimate is put forward of probable earnings, 
showing a net profit of 17,700/. per voyage. In this it is assumed the num- 
ber of passengers each way will be 2100, and that the fares should be 212. 

12/., and 6/. for first, second, and third class. [Thus the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company will be converted into a Western Company. ] 

The poo ‘tus has been issued of a Central Africa Company (limited), 

an undertaking formed to carry out, under a Government subsidy, a con- 
tract for the exploration of the Niger and its tributaries in steamers of light 
draught, the establishment of factories, and the development of trade with 
the iuterior of Africa, The capital is 100,000/., in 10/. shares, and the 
management will be conducted by Mr. Macgregor Laird, by whom the 
original contract was obtained. ‘Trading operations have already com- 
menced at three factories between the mouth of the Niger and its con- 
fluence with the Chadda, and are stated to show a satisfactory result. 
_ The suspension of Messrs, Rawson, Sons, and Co., a firm largely engaged 
in the East India and China trade, was announced on Wednesday. The 
stoppage was caused by the depreciation in the value of all kinds of 
Eastern produce, and the failure in the receipt of remittances from the 
East. Itis expected that all claims will eventually be paid in fall, and 
even that a surplus will remain for the partners. The direct liabilities are 
said to be 700,000/. 

A Port Phillip Dock Company is projected ; a dock is 
Victoria. P 

The Asia Minor Central Railway project is abandoned for the present ; 
the rights conceded by the Turkish Government will, however, be preserved 
for a more favourable opportunity of putting the scheme into operation. 

The colonial wool-sales have terminated very well—while at the com- 
mencement a reduction of 1}¢. to 2¢, per pound was submitted to, at the 
close there was a recovery to almost the prices of the last sales. The quan- 
tity offered was 58,316 bales, 

The Board of Trade have advertised the conditions of tender for the con- 
struction of a single line of railway and telegraph at the Cape from Cape 
Yown to Wellington, e/a Stellenbosch, under a guarantee from the colony, 
which will also furnish the requisite land. 

There wasa deeline of 1s. in the Corn-market on Monday, the fine summer 
weather, and good foreign supplies, tending to depress the market. 

A question as to the exemption of certain checks from the new penny 
stamp has been settled by the Board of Inland Revenue : « check payable to 
**self”’ when presented by the drawer is exempt, but if presented by the 
drawer’s clerk a stamp must be attached. 

In most Railway Shares there was a fall of from 3 to 4 per cent during 
the month of May, owing to bad traftice-returns and Parliamentary decisions 
favourable to competing lines. 

The Victoria 
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ecently been made a place for the receipt and 

; us they are a considerable distance from London, 
the Company have had electvie wires laid down from their office in Rood 
Lane to the Docks ; when duty has been paid at the Customhouse on to- 
bacco, the fact is conveyed to the Docks by the telegraph, and a speedy de- 
livery of the goods is effected. 
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Che Thratres. 
sat the old Adelphi Theatre wer wably brought 
to a termination on Wednesd y evening by the benefit of Mr. B,. Web- 
well speech comprised a succinct history of the house 
and its fortunes—we can scarcely say vicissitudes—from the date of its 
first opening as the “ Sans Pareil”’ in November 1806 to that of its 
final closing in June 1858, It is a remarkable fact in the history of the 
Adelphi that during the whole of its long career it has always been con- 
eyes of the public by virtue of some piece that pre- 
eminently reflected the taste of the day, Tom and Jerry, brought out 
in 1521, worth! “rage” at its period, 

ideal British tar, found 


"| Y vf 
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ster, whose fare 
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sas it may now appear, was the 


il drama, with Mr. T. 1’. Cooke as the 


its west-cnd home at the Adelphi. At the same theatre were produced 
those melodramas of thirty years ago, the fame of which has never been 
utterly celipsed, and of which the best-known types are The Wreck 
Ashore and Victorine, Wer »the renown which Jack Sheppard had 
acquired at the hands of the novelist was widely diffused by the dramatist 
ud the actress. Equal celebrity of a less equivocal kind was attained 








by the melodrama Green Bushes, which, though first brought out many 
years ago, still keeps px 


} ssession of the stage, and may be regarded as the 
especial monument of the Webster and Celeste mar age Other 
theatres have had their broad periods of fame and obscurity, but, if we 
allow for a few short and distant intervals, we may say that the Adelphi 
has remained famous for forty years. The new house, according to Mr. 
Webster's expressed hopes, will open next September. In the mean- 
while, the company will migrate trom one theatre to another, beginning 
with the Surrey, which will be open for their behoof on Monday next. 





ment, 


At the New Strand Theatre there is an amusing burlesque founded by 
a Mr. Byron on his noble namesake's poem, the Lvide ef Abydos, Miss 
Swanborough is the gallant Sclim and Miss M. Oliver is the charming 
Zulickha ; but the oddest feature in the construction of the play, is the 
resuscitation of Selim’s father Abdallah, who, dead in the poem, now 
becomes a leading personage as a caricature pirate. As the art of ex- 








hibiting melodramatic ferocity in a gvotesque light is carried to a high 
degree of perfection by Mr. Charles Young, the chief comedian of the 
establishment, this character is rendered peculiarly effoctiv The very 


liberal allowance of puns scattered over the dialogue would lead one to 


believe that Mr. Byron has taken for his model the sparkling Mr, Frank 
Talfourd. 
The ss of the stage being taken into consideration, the manner 





in which this burlesque is produced is highly creditable to the directress, 
Miss Swanborough. Pieces of this sort, when they spread all over 
London, like horse-radish in a flower-garden, and threatened to sap 
every feeling for the elevated and the beautiful, became a positive 
nuisance, bat one small temple of buffoonery may be ungrudgingly con- 
ceded in a large metropolis, and the Strand Theatre, properly condueted, 
seems, by its size and situation, exactly suited to that 4/as¢ portion of 
the public, who would always rather laugh than sympathize. 
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The possession of Mademoiselle Titiens, one of the greatest German 
singers of Italian opera who have appeared within our memory, has 
given the manager of Her Majesty's ‘Theatre—added to a company like- 
wise strong in other respects—the means of producing the two greatest 
Italian works of the German school under circumstances singularly ad- 
vantageous. We need scarcely say that we allude to the great masterpieces 
of Mozart, Don Giovanni and Le Nozze di Figaro. These are Italian 
operas, in the Italian language and for the Italian stage; because in 

ozart’s day the German opera was only struggling into existence, and 
his only German opera, the Zauberflite, was written in the last year of 
his life. But Mozart, though he wrote Italian operas, was heart and 
soul a German, and never, to the latest day of his life, forsook the 
purity and simplicity of German music. Though his incomparable 
works were composed for the Italian stage and Italian singers, it is 
well known that they were not kindly received cither by the Italian 
singers themselves or the Italianized public of Vienna: and it is 
notorious that Mozart is not a favourite with Italian performers even at 
the present day. Some of them, indeed,—such as Rubini, and Mario, 
and Grisi, have sung his music very beautifully, but they have made it 
no secret that they would rather sing something else : and, gencrally 
speaking, it has been singers, xc¢ Italian but conversant with the Italian 
sshool—the Sontags, the Linds, the Wagners, the Titiens, who have 
studied Mozart with the greatest ardour and done the fullest justice to 
his works. Among them, no one has been more successful than our 
new prima donna at Her Majesty’s Theatre. No one has more 
thoroughly succeeded than she has done—first as Donna Anna and 
next as the Countess Almaviva—in combining German simplicity and 
even severity with the grace and beauty of the Italian style. 

It was on Saturday last that the Nozze di Figaro was performed, with 
Titiens, for the first time, in the part of the Countess ; the opera, in other 
respects, having been cast in the same manner as last scason. The 
Countess and Susanna are parts of equal importance and are generally 
sustained (as much as possible) by actresses of equal rank; and, in Mr. 
Lumley’s company, Titiens and Piccolomini present themselves as their 
representatives. ‘Ihe one naturally falls to the share of the serious, sen- 
timental German ; the other to the lively, sparkling Italian. ‘Titiens in- 
vests the Countess with the deepest interest. We pity the wrongs of 
the abused wife while we have her kindly nature and unalterable 
sweetness. Piccolomini’s Susanna is vivacious and amusing, but with 
too much of the pert, saucy chambermaid. Susanna is a lady in manners, 
sentiments, and everything but station—nay, even in station ; for Su- 
sanna is the Countess’s friend and companion rather than her servant. 
Titiens’s execution of Mozart’s music, in loveliness of voice, purity, sim- 
plicity, and depth of feeling, has not been surpassed by any singer we 
have ever heard; and the effect of the famous scena (including the ex- 
quisite ‘ Dove soni i bei momenti”) in which the Countess muses sadly 
on her unhappy fate, made an impression on the audience not exceeded 
by the most triumphant efforts of Jenny Lind. Piccolomini’s singing did 
her great honour, for it showed a conscientious study of music not at all 
belonging to her own congenial school, The other parts, especially 
Belletti’s Figaro, Beneventano’s Count Almaviva, and Mademoiselle 
Ortolani’s Cherubino, were well supported; and the opera, as a whole, 
has been put upon the stage in a manner worthy of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Grisi_ cannot now personate the youthful heroine of a love tale. But 
there arc some characters which she is able to represent with greater 
effect than ever ; and this is especially the case with Lucrezia Borgia. 
On Thursday night, when she reappeared in this part at Covent Garden, 
her person, her face, her air of grand and terrible majesty, were all that 
the imagination could ascribe to the character; while the illusion was 
still further completed by Neri-Baraldi in the part of Gennaro, which 
Mario has now very properly given up to this young performer. 
Grisi we had the mother whose deyoted maternal affection is the one 
gleam of light in her dark and gloomy nature; and, in Neri-Baraldi, 
the youth on whom the transports of a mother’s love could be naturally 
lavished. We have never seen the final scene of agony between the 
mother and son acted with greater truth and pathos, or with greater 
impression on the feelings of the audience. LRonconi, just arrived in 
London, appeared in his great part of Duke of Ferrara; a part in which, 
since the death of Lablache, he has no rival. 


Among the Concerts of the week, that of her Majesty’s pianist, Mrs, 
Anderson, is entitled to precedence in consideration of the great scale on 
which it was got up, the host of talent employed, and the recherche 

uality of the entertainment. It was given on Monday morning in Her 


ny eb Theatre, which was crowded with the most fashionable people 
in London. All the vocal, orchestral, and choral strength of the theatre 


was put in requisition ; and there were, moreover, Madame Clara No- 
vello, Miss Louisa Pyne, and the great violinist Joachim. Mrs. Ander- 
son herself played Beethoyen’s famous Choral Fantasia in a style which 
showed that, > dh she seems of late to have withdrawn from public 

srformance, she is as able as ever she was to uphold the honour of the 

iInglish school. Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Miss Dolby’s second concert 
of chamber music, at Willis’s Rooms on Monday afternoon, was of a 
classical and interesting character. Mr. Sloper revived one of the al- 
most-forgotten pianoforte works of Haydn, the Trio in G for piano, vio- 
lin, and violoncello; and, by his own admirable playing, aided by that of 
Blagrove and Piatti, gave this fine old music all the freshness of novelty. 
Miss Dolby, who, among her other claims to public favour, is inde- 
fatigable in bringing to light the vocal gems of the olden time, sang 
Purcell’s cantata ‘* Mad Bess ” with such passionate expression that she 
electrified her audience, among whom, probably, there were not half a 
dozen persons who ever heard of this masterpiece of the greatest of 
English musicians. Madame Puzzi’s annual concert, on Monday morn- 
ing, drew one of the greatest crowds we have ever seen in the Hanover 
Square Rooms; this lady, from her great talents as a vocal teacher, 
having a most extensive connexion in the fashionable world. Among 
the numerous performers who gave their assistance were Madame Viardot 
and Madame Persiani. The latter has returned after an absence of many 
years ; and, though not engaged at either Operahouse, appears to sing as 
well as ever, 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS, 
Tne past week has contributed materials of some importance to 
the future history of this strange time of Parliamentary transj- 
tion. Our readers will have perceived that we are exceedingly 
anxious not to pledge our faith, or peril our hopes, upon any man 





| or any foregone conclusions, at a time when the removal of all 
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ancient landmarks appears to make everything possible. But we 
entertain some sort of hope that affairs are tending in the diree- 
tion, which we described last week, as affording the best prospect 
of a renewal, in a strong and creditable form, of the government 
of the Liberal majority. The principal political features of the 
last few days have been further symptoms of the moral and in- 
telleetual decline of the late Administration, viewed as a body 
which still owes its coherence to personal passions and desires, 
and what is more gratifying to be able to chronicle, still stronger 
symptoms that Lord John Russell may prove equal to the present 
opportunities for public good and distinction. It has been our 
painful duty to describe the failure of statesmanship and leader- 
ship, in the Liberal party, in uncompromising terms. And we 
have been looking forward, with such anxious curiosity, for re- 
newed seriousness and steadiness of purpose, for larger liberal 
sympathy and action, on the part of some of the Liberal 
leaders, that we are disposed to welcome the very semblance 
with no grudging approval and support. Now we have 
always held the same language upon this matter. Of all the 
forms of Parliamentary reconstruction that can be sug- 
gested, we know of none that would be so satisfactory in principle 
as that, which should have for its basis the determination of so 
old and valued a servant of the state as Lord J. Russell to lead 
the way towards the new wra of constitutional restoration, ad- 
ministrative purity, and healthy foreign policy. We felt it to 
be our duty to give such support as we could to the movement of 
Committee-room No, 11, at least by way of ‘the counsel and sug- 
gestions, upon which alone it seemed to us that such a movement 
could prosper. For any sign of positive action, any course out of 
the present state of vacuum in the political world, appeared to us 
to have some presumption in its favour. But the signs of the 
present moment, and the march of events since that meek insur- 
rection, point to a possible different solution of existing dif_i- 
culties. The important question now is, whether the course taken 
by Lord J. Russell during the past week is the manifestation of a 
settled purpose, and whether he has fairly thought out the 
principle involved in his remarkable vote of Tuesday night 
on Captain Vivian’s motion. Of late there has been so much 
disagreeable duty to discharge in the adverse criticism of 
public men, that we would gladly foster the hope that these 
questions may be answered affirmatively. If this be so, 
Lord John may at no distant time resume his natural place 
at the head of the Liberal party, a wiser, a more eflicient, a 
more valuable man than ever. If this be not so, if our hopes of 
Lord John remain without fulfilment, the discredit will be none 
of ours. In cases of this kind we had rather be the dupes of a 
charitable desire, than partake of that ignoble foresight, which, 
never knowing how to believe in any man, is of course never dis- 
appointed in any. Such, happily, is not the temper of England. 
If we were asked to mention in what point the national mind of 
our country is preéminently great, we should say, in that large 
liberal construction, which it knows how to put upon the actions 
of public men ; in that patience and forbearance, which wipe out at 
once the record of a thousand disappointments in the past, for the 
sake of one bright deed in the present. All the statesmen of the 
Liberal party have of late had the opportunity, afforded by this 
characteristic of the public mind, of gaining renewed respect and 
esteem. We must say that Lord John is the only one who appears 
anxious to profit by it. 

The ex-Ministers of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet have signalized 
themselves this week by their suczessive attacks on Mr. Disraeli 
for his speech at Slough. Lord John had, as early as the first 
night of the reassembling of Parliament after the Whitsun holidays, 
taken occasion to remark, with some severity, upon the objection- 
able character of that wonderful effort. And there it might well 
have been permitted by an opposition, prudent and dignified, 
that all direct chastisement of the over-vivacious Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should stop. Lord John Russell, from his position 
of comparative independence, was the best organ of criticism 
upon Mr, Disraeli’s escapade. And the representatives proper of 
the interests of Cambridge House would have done more, 
even for their own cause, had they been satisfied with the inter- 
vention of Lord John alone. But to bring up to the attack, on 
successive nights, Lord Palmerston in the Commons, and Lord 
Clarendon in the Lords, was to make far too much of the occasion 
as a matter of mere tactics. 

The country, which is keenly alive to the blank character of the 
performances of the session, silently but bitterly resents the 
series of deceptions, whereby it was led into giving an immense 
majority toa Minister, only, as it has turned out, to foster his 
pride, and cause him to break that majority into pieces. It is 
clear that the authors of the Conspiracy Bill have not been taught 
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al ay by their renewed attacks upon him, and which not 


even the discreditable prevarications of his defence have been able 
altogether to quell. Englishmen never like to see a dead set 
made atany man, not even the right honourable Benjamin Disraeli. 
And they like it least of all when the attack is made in utter oblivion 
of the many joints in the harness of the assailants, through 


sch. as observers perceive not without pleasure and approval, | l } 
which, ' as we firmly believe, even to the favoured few. And besides this, 


the nimble gladiator of the Treasury Bench is able to pierce his 
antagonists through and through. Of course it is very disagree- 
able for the gentlemen of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet to have such 
a wasp as Mr. Disraeli buzzing about their ears. But, it might 
be remembered that there is such a thing as public business 
after all. Post-prandial statesmanship is not much worse than 
Vhile India is in full con- 


ropter-prandial Opposition attacks. : 
agration, and Europe is a seething cauldron of forebodings and 
tions, it would be well if the censured members of Lord 


Ps anaes Cabinet did not occupy too much of the — time 
and attention in shricking under the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife of Mr. Disraeli. If the fight were carried on in some re- 
tired saw-pit, the country would not care how long it was pro- 
tracted, or how much blood was spilt. But the arena of Parlia- 
ment should be occupied with more important matters, when the 
dearest interests of the empire are at stake. 
This is not precisely the method whereby Lord Palmerston can 
“ rehabilitate” himself in the leadership of the Liberal party. 
It was not without interest, and some pain, that we heard this 
week his somewhat decided statement that he had not 
the least intention of “retiring.” This would be justi- 
fiable if he were exhibiting any renewed title to leader- 
ship, and to the confidence of his party, by the course 
of his voting and speaking. But we are unable to perceive 
any such signs; on the contrary, while asserting, in this un- 
equivocal manner, a sort of divine right to leadership, Lord 
Palmerston and his late colleagues make it only too plain that 
their faces are set away from the tendencies and desires of their 
nominal party and the great majority of their countrymen. The 
debates on the Suez canal scheme, and on Captain Vivian’s mo- 
tion, have afforded two remarkable tests of this fundamental 
difference of sympathy. Tried by both, Lord Palmerston and some 
of his late colleagues fall below the mark of leadership of the recon- 
structed Liberal party. By both, onthe contrary, Lord John is proved 
far more worthy of the post. But it will be well to consider the spirit 
of both these discussions and the principles involved inthem. We 
shall thus be enabled to show why we regard these yotes of Lord 
John as so valuable, if he has himself rightly appreciated their 
scope and effect. Ona former occasion we discussed the Suez project, 
and the relations of English diplomacy thereto, and this week we 
give consideration, in a separate paper, to the administrative aspects 
of Captain Vivian’s motion. But it is with the political character of 
both that we are dealing now, and especially with their bearing up- 
on what we understand by Liberal policy and principles, at home and 
abroad. And first with regard to the Suez scheme. It is in the 
highest degree unfortunate, in the highest degree illiberal, for the 
safety or policy of the British empire to be exhibited, by respon- 
sible statesmen, as dependent upon the hindrance of any great 
industrial undertaking in any quarter of the globe. It is, perhaps, 
not too much to say, that Parliament and Administrations have 
never given so much handle to the charge of our Continental 
enemies, that England lives and thrives by keeping other nations 
down, as by the vote of Tuesday night on the Suez scheme, which 
was given under the misguidance of Cabinet Ministers in and out 
of office, and especially of Lord Palmerston. The arguments upon 
the subject are almost too frivolous for consideration. It is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate that statesmen should import Stock- 
Exchange arguments into political discussion. Ifthe scheme is 
a bubble, the bubble might be allowed to burst, without investing 
England with the contemptible character of selfish obstructiveness, 
in which she is placed by that vote. The true and only ground 
for it was precisely that which Lord Palmerston sheptel, that of 
confidence in those who have governed the country in office. He 
told the House that ‘‘ they,” the Cabinet ministerial class, thought 
the scheme wrong, and asked whether it could be supposed that 
“ they ” did not know best, and had not the country’s interests at 
heart. This is not an argument for a British Parliament. And 
we are heartily glad to see that Lord John, voting in a small mi- 
nority, and although at some slight consequent sacrifice of Par- 
liamentary prestige, protested against the peddling diplomatic 
View of things upon which the opposition to the Suez canal is 
, and also against the assumption of infallibility for the 
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official class, of which, after all, he is far the most distinguished | 


living member. 
Equally significant of the new ground of conflict with conser- 
vative obstruction, which Liberalism has to take up, and equally 


significant of the attitude Lord John is taking up in this contest, | 


was the vote, upon Captain Vivian’s motion, for a consolidation of 
the departments of the Army under one responsible Secretary of 
State. Of all the members of Cabinets, past and present, who 
have been loudest in the assertion of the absolute indispensable- 
hess of a single-handed supreme Secretary of State for fadia, for 


nths of opposition to study how to place themselves | terly inapplicable to the English branch of Indian goveinment, 
with the mind of the nation. Otherwise they would ; but most emphatically applicable to the organization of the 
voked for Mr. Disraeli the indulgence which they | Army. 


And even more when men remember that the real 
issues on trial in Captain Vivian’s motion were of the most 
serious constitutional and national kind. In that department 
of the executive, which is now the principal object of the 
solicitude of the nation, not only for its brilliant services 
in the past, but because it is increasingly felt each day, that the 
safety of the empire is bound up with its reconstitution, there has 
reigned hitherto a complete supremacy of class interest, injurious, 


perhaps as the cause of this, the patronage and greater part of 
the administration of the English army have been conducted 
by an office independent of Parliament ; so that a ‘ system” has 
been established, which, by the former confessions of those who 
resisted the motion of Tuesday night, was fatal to the efficiency of 
the Army. Mr. Sidney Herbert made a somewhat ludicrous com- 
plaint of the difficulty experienced by independent Members in 
voting aright on Tuesday nights. But he might have remembered 
that the real business of the country is now being transacted on 
these Tuesday nights. To those we owe the only practical 
achievements of the session in the field of large policy. Govern- 
ment nights are now usually devoted to Utopian schemes of 
Indian legislation, faction fights, and the assertion of mere per- 
sonal claims and wants. The question whether the Army should 
be expanded in principle and organization to the measure of a 
genuine national institution, fit for the stress of any events, was 
virtually on its trialon Tuesday night last. The question, indeed, 
whether there ever is to be again another Balaclava, another Cri- 
mean disgrace. It is the greatest honour to Lord John that he was 
one of the narrow majority of two by which the question was 
rightly decided. While the members cf the late Cabinet are only 
advertising themselves, or opposing these really urgent measures 
of Liberal policy, Lord John is thus actually leading the van of 
genuine Liberalism. If hefpersevere, if he show himself in all 
respects equal to the occasion, he will find plenty of men in and out 
of Parliament to do his work withal, and < will wield for a long 
time that sweetest of all power, which consists in the active 
sympathies and approving judgments of his fellow countrymen, 
It will not be long now before it is made abundantly clear 
whether he is more Englishman than Whig. 

Mr. Disraeli has very plainly told the House that the vote of 
Tuesday night is not to be acted on. And it remains to be seen 
whether Captain Vivian is of that firm temper, which aman should 
be made of, who undertakes reforms so important as that with 
which he has identified himself. We trust the country is not to 
be disappointed in another man, almost as soon as he has given 
promise of good, No Member should take up such a question as 
that of military reform, without being firmly determined to fight 
his way, in a self-sacrificing spirit, through all opposing influences 
and difliculties. This is one of those questions which will not 
bear being trifled with. The honour m safety of the country 
are deeply involved in the radical reconstruction of military ad- 
ministration. The part which the Horse Guards plays in para- 
lyzing the development of the military power of this empire is 
perfectly understood throughout Europe, and we are satisfied that 
the thorough carrying out of the principle of Captain Vivian’s 
motion would be worth a numerical army increase of twenty-five 
per cent at least in the sealeof power. The country will not long 
endure that interests of such overpowering importance should be 
sacrificed to a class, or a clique, however important, supported by 
influences however august, however justly dear to the nation’s 
heart. 





SIR W. PEEL. 
Tuk news of this brilliant young sailor’s death has deeply moved 
the heart of England. It 1s not possible to pass over an occasion 
of such solemnity without comment. The life which has thus 
been prematurely cut short was so full of heroism of the finest 
autique type, the career one of such a glorious and self-sacrificing 
courage, that it would be unbecoming to leave that distant Indian 
grave to cover one of the noblest hearts that ever returned to dust, 
without such garland of reverent praise as our poor hands can 
hang thereon. Fruitful as is the soil of England in heroes, it does 
not every day produce a William Peel : not every day does even 
that rich soil grow such a crowning specimen of the ‘ happy 
warrior.” If we grieve for the loss of one so wealthy in virtues, 
it is with the proud grief which is a better portion than joy; a 
grief which makes one hardly know whether we should have pre- 
ferred to see the splendid youth and early manhood develope into 
the quiet power of maturity and the dignity of years, or whether 
it is not best, as it has been ordered, that the pure fame of the 
hero should be heightened by the pathos of his early departure. 
The problem might be debated for ever without any further so- 
lution than the inexplicable mixture of pride and pain with which 


| it is first approached. 


| 
| 


the sake of responsibility, not one, except Lord John, has had the | 


courage and sincerity to apply the principle to the case of mili- 
tary administration. This will not readily be forgotten, the more 
80 as all reflective men are satisfied that the principle is one ut- 


But the question, the practical question for Englishmen now is, 
how the great deeds, how the self-sacrifice of this young English 
Paladin may best be rewarded by the countrymen and friends, 
for whom he showed that greatest love which men can show, 
freely laying down his life for them. This is a question which 
presses sadly, in the course of our rugged path through life, upon 
most hearts. ‘Those whom we love and revere die; and we feel 
that there is about us, all the more for their departure, a presence 
that will not be forgotten, ‘“‘a presence which disturbs us with 
the joy of elevated thoughts.” But if those dead lips yet speak, 
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is it not to summon us, with the solemn peremptoriness of the 

ve, to the closer fulfilment of every earthly duty in the sphere 
which we, each and all of us, occupy? Our Neills, and Have- 
locks, and William Peels teach us more by their deaths than they 
could have done even by their lives. They are a rebuke to the 
cold fanaticism which, tied and bound by impracticable millen- 
nial theories, refuses to admire the imperishable beauty of their 
deeds. They are a still more bitter rebuke to the riotous and 
careless enthusiasm, which can but exult in the bravery of sol- 
diers, but does not strive to make it fruitful by that careful 
action in the civil departments of the State, without which 
all military heroism is but wasted treasure. And here we see 
the best reward for our great dead. Here we sce what the brave 
hearts that are hid under that terrible Crimean plateau, and 
under Indian sands, may claim from us as their right. If it were 
possible for a William Peel to think of rewards for that 
which nothing earthly can adequately reward, if in his 
hour of agony a Havelock could have been asked what 
shall England do to commemorate his gifts to her, they would 
doubtless have said, ‘‘ Put us up no statues; forget our very 
names if necd be; only look carefully to what you do hereafter 
with those who hold their blood cheaper than water in the service 
of England. Let your party, your sectarian strifes, burn as 
fiercely as they must, only spare us that last and bitterest pang 
of knowing or fearing that, while we willingly die for you, we die 
in vain. We soldiers can but give our lives; do you give your 
lifelong thought, whether as sovereign, as legislators, as citizens, 
to keep that which we win, and to keep it as pure and undefiled, 
as serviceable for the cause of God and man, as human things 
may be.” 

e we fulfilling this duty ? Is our civic life answering to the 
heroism which is developed by our military power? Are we inall 
respects as nation and as individuals deserving the holocaust of 
great hearts which is being offered up freely for England? Grave 

uestions; questions which cannot be put by, in the sight of 

avelock’s neglected life, and Peel’s early grave. If these ques- 
tions are treated with more of serious inquiry because of these 
sacrifices, even those to whom the dead were most dear, to whom 
their presence was as the daily bread and comfort of existence, 
will not wish them back again, or grudge their lives to the coun- 
try which shall have loved them so wisely and so well, and re- 
warded them as their noble spirits would alone care to be re- 


warded. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE DRIFTING, 

Wutte declaring that he intends to take advice in his demeanour 
towards Turkey, Prince Danilo of Montenegro justifies his method 
of warfare against the Turks and distinctly ayows that he places 
his hopes in the Government of the Emperor of the French. His 
language, as quoted by the Moniteur, is almost the language of a 
vassal—like that of a chief in the middle ages who was transfer- 
ring his allegiance from one suzerain to another. It was under- 
stood lately that the western Powers were about to interfere be- 
tween Montenegro and the Porte; war-ships were converging in 
that quarter, the peace of Europe was threatened; but if the 
flame is subsiding there, for a moment, the immediate effeet ap- 

ars to be to concentrate a new and undefined power in the 

ands of the one man who sits — the throne of France. 

It is indeed most remarkable that on each of several points on 
the surface of the globe, all distant from each other, there is a 
spark of war which seems likely enough to burst into flame, while 
its subsidence is almost sure to increase the power of some impe- 
rial antagonist of this country, the power being the greater and 
the more dangerous because it stands confessed and avowed. 
example, it is reported that our late Ministers, no doubt influenced 
by the state of India, had withdrawn their demand upon Persia 
for the evacuation of Herat; Persia, therefore, has been officially 
informed through our public departments that we are not in a 

ition to maintain a contest with her; @ fortiort we cannot be 

m a position to maintain a contest with that greater power upon 

which Persia has throughout rested, Russia. Here, then, is a 

remium for Persia if she should choose to fan still higher the 
— of Indian conflagration. 

To come nearer home we have as yet no security that our 
Ministers have taken a course to maintain peace in Italy. It is, 
as Mr. Disraeli would say, ‘‘ not a question of months, or days, 
but of hours,” whether war shall break out between Sardinia and 
Naples, a war that would unquestionably bring Austria upon the 
scene. Quite lately our Government has done as much as in it 
lay to estrange Sardinia, by pressing upon her “ arbitration ” 
aceording to the wish of Naples, while the Government of Sar- 
dinia is waiving the rigour of its laws in order to facilitate a gift 
from the Empress of Russia to a Turin hospital ; and it lies within 
our own information that the advances made by France to the Go- 
vernment of Turin are painfully tempting,—as compared with 
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angry fecling which existed in the United States.” Now in that 
quarter there are several sparks, each of some considerable mag- 
nitude. The one to which our attention is specially directed 
arises out of the measures taken for the forcible suppression of 
the Slave-trade. Trading ships in harbour at Cuba have been 
boarded by English men-of-war. The American masters complain 
that not only are they illegally boarded, but treated in a ye 
contemptuous manner ; and the tendency of English commanders 
to assume that trading vessels in certain quarters, sailing under 
the American flag, are slavers, may perhaps account fora de- 
meanour which is asserted to be offensive or mischievous. It is 
well known that stringent measures have been taken for putting 
an armed check upon the operations of slavers near the coast of 
Cuba, but it is also a fact that no small portion of the tra- 
ding community in the most thriving Cuban towns is Anglo- 
American ; and it is quite possible that an indiscriminate activity 
on the part of English officers may give serious offence. That is 
one spark, 

English  y are also accused of boarding American vessels 
under full sail. The apology is the same, the possible conse- 
quences are the same. 

There is another element of danger in the relations between 
Spain and Mexico. Should war break out between these two 
powers, it is possible that the American Government might be 
drawn from its habitual neutrality, and this would be the more 
probable if our Government should take any part whatsoever in 
the conflict. What is our Government doing? ‘The published 
declaration by the Presidents of two Central American States, 
against the Government of the United States, is the smoke arisin 
from another smouldering fire; those Presidents having onal 
to an interoceaniec canal, which is to be executed, under the pro- 
tection of the European powers, by a French company, under 
the exclusive protection of two French war-ships. 

Yet another class of difficulties arises from the slave-trade sup- 
pression on the coast of Africa, where American traders say that 
while notorious slavers are permitted to go on their voyage, pro- 
duce traders are treated as if they were slavers ; the official 
agents not altogether disliking some continuance of a trade which 
insures their continuance in oflice, while British traders dislike 
American competition in the produce trade. Some awkward 
claims for compensation have arisen out of seizures said to be 
illegal. We have only the ex parte case; with reference to our 
present object the abstract justice of the matter is scarcely in 
question: we are pointing out the twofold fact that sparks of 
war exist, and that we have no information with respect to the 
conduct and position of our Government. 

It will not diminish the rate of the war insurance upon future 
prospects if we adimit the fact that the relations between the pre- 
sent Governments of France and America are decidedly of rather 
a friendly turn. It is notorious that the Emperor of the French 
has behaved with marked courtesy to distinguished Americans 
who visited him; he has paid them “attentions” which they do 
not obtain in some other countries. It is also notorious that the 
** good offices” of the recognized American authoritics in Paris 
are valuable, and an American passport is confessedly a much 
better wgis than that which our countrymen enjoy, Thus the in- 
fluences which tend to counteract war in America, also tend to 
make the Napoleonic eagle the arbiter rerum, 

Nor does it strengthen our confidence when we observe the fact 
that no authenticated reports contradict the rumours of a con- 
tinued and serious decline in the Emperor's health. While the 
Government at Paris is trying to raise the wind by a sort of con- 
fiscatory sale of charity property, it cannot keep its own army in 
order even to the prevention of brawling; that army being no- 
toriously impatient for an experimental crusade against ‘ pertide 
Albion.” And all this time in both Houses of Parliament the 
de facto Government is endeavouring to prove that we were on 
the verge of war when Lord Palmerston went out of office ; while 
the Opposition is equally insisting that the prospects of peace are 
no better now than they were when Lord Derby entered office ; 


| and at the same time all authentic facts and information on the 


the demeanour of an ally in whom Sardinia would feel greater | 


trust, if she could really communicate with the people of that 
ally, England. In two quarters of Italy, therefore, lie the sparks 
of war, and we, the English people, have not the faintest insight 
as to the course that our own Government is taking. 

It is the same if we turn to the other side of the globe. The 
other night in calling attention to the state of certain questions 
between the United States and this country, Mr. Lindsay declared 
himself “‘one of those who could not contemplate the possibility 
of war between two countries, so nearly allied by commerce ”; 
but he admitted that something ought to be done “to allay the 





subject are studiously concealed by the disputants from the public 
of this country, to whom such information rightfully belongs. 
THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES REFORM BILL. 

Or all the obstructions that legislation can meet with, there is 
proverbially none more formidable than that which Seotch Mem- 
bers, and Scotchmen representing places not Scottish, are wont to 
throw in the way of measures affecting their own country. Libe- 
ral reformers enough of English and Imperial abuses, they _be- 
come the merest slaves of vested interests and local prejudices 
whenever the slightest innovation is attempted in Scottish affairs. 
It is natural therefore, that great fears should be entertained for 
the fate of the Lord Advoeate’s Bill, the second reading of which 
is fixed for Monday evening. ‘The municipalities, respeetable 
enough in the bourgeois sense, but not particularly liberal or en- 
lightened, who under a system which has no parallel in any other 
yart of the United Kingdom, have monopolized the functions of 
University Government in Scotland, are necessarily up in arms 
against the destruction of their ancient privileges. It would be 
almost affecting to read the speeches that have been made, the 
petitions that have been engrossed, and the letters that have 
been circulated, since the Lord Advocate’s Bill was made public, 
if one were not forced rather to marvel at the blindness and 
obstinacy which after months, we might say years, of discussion 
of the subject, carried on with an energy and command of in- 
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formation that do the highest honour to Scotland, have kept all 
those lachrymose and indignant respectabilities in utter ignorance 
of the first principles of a reform which in one shape or another 
everyone in the kingdom is —— to be in favour of. 

So absurd have some of these demonstrations been, and so 
beneath all criticism are the documents circulated, that questions 
suggest themselves of perhaps a wider range than University 
Reform. One of these questions is,—how come the Scotch muni- 

-nalities to be so much behind the age? Second and still more 


—_ uestion—how come the Scotch Members to be still more 


Leen useful? Third and most serious question of all—have 
the defects of University education in Scotland any connexion 
with the aforesaid backwardnesses ? Might it not be a good 
point for some English supporter of the Bill to stand up and say, 
~_«¢Ye yourselves, 0 ye intolerable Scotch Members, in your own 

atical persons, are the most irrefragable proof of the ne- 
cessity of the reform which you deprecate”? Rather a large 
question that, and one to which we doubt whether the Scotch Uni- 
versity Reformers have given the importance which it merits. 
Seotchmen have always had their share of the loaves and fishes, 
But during a century and a half of union, how small a part has 
Scotland played in the grand questions of English politics! One 
of the main benefits which England ought to have derived from 
union with so capable a people she has never realized to this day, 
for lack of a University system fitted to breed public men. 

Of the Lord Advocate’s Bill itself, as well as of the discussion 
which is to come on on Monday evening, it is characteristic that 
the initiatory and principal feature is the union of the two Uni- 
versities at Aberdeen. But this, after all, was in the very neces- 
sities of the case ; the excision of the Aberdeen anomaly being in- 
dispensable to the organization of the Universities on one uniform 
plan, which is one of the main objects of the bill. But, doubtless, 
the passing of the measure is risked in a gg 
be on principle opposed to the first ¢ 
against it in the hope of throwing out the whole bill. 

To the general principle of the union of these competing Uni- 
versities we have long been favourable. But whether that ought 


to ay + such a total fusion as seems to be contemplated by the 
very brief and inexplicit clause in the bill is quite another ques- 
tion. The best mode of effecting this ought not to be left alto- 


gether to the Commissioners who are to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. One of the main defects of most of the Scotch, as of 
the Irish, Universities is, that they only consist of a single col- 
lege. Now if the two institutions at Aberdeen, while both de- 
prived of their independent status as Universities, were allowed 


e age, as well as most mischievous where they ought to | « ; 
| for, this plan would be objectionable ; and it seems still more se, 


in any case be a considerable pressure into their ranks, The 
evil will be gradually righting itself. But it strikes us as a great 
mistake to set out with a council not adequately representing the 
country. To obviate that, we should like to see it made imperative 
on the Universities to hold a number of special commencements, 
and in other respects to facilitate the obtaining degrees by per- 
sons educated at the Universities who had hitherto magheatadl ta 
take them out. 

Another very questionable provision in the bill as it stands, is 


| the vesting in the University courts the right of nomination te 


| in newspapers. 


the Professorships. Even were a public examination provided 
when we hear of no provision for any such test being applied, 
On the whole we conceive that it would be a gain to the cause of 
Scotch education that the present bill should pass. It will afford 
a good basis at least for future reforms, 
MISCHIEVOUS MASQUERADING, 

ENGLIsH journalism is not usually concerned with the aspects, 
and much less with the conflicts, ot churches and sects in foreign 
Protestant countries. It is only when those churches and sects 
become implicated with political affairs (as the Romanism of the 
Continent habitually is) that they become a subject of observation 
In turning over files of English newspapers for 
the last quarter of a century, we should hardly find any notices 
of the incessant stir which exists in the theological world of the 
United States ; but the time has arrived when the religious phase 


_ is so completely adopted as an exponent of the —s, that it 


For some will | 
ause, and others will vote | 


| 
polities remained in an organic state, but no longer. 


to retain a separate existence as colleges, the arrangement would | 
not only be good in itself, but it would preserve to Scotland, or at | 


least it might be made an example of, what is so greatly wanted 


there. 


both should be changed, and the tutorial system, to some extent, 
substituted for the professorial. 


But then to make this reform effectual, the constitution of | 


And against that we expect the | 


outery would be still greater than against their amalgamation, | 


Here, as everywhere, in dealing with this subject the same diffi- 
eulty meets us—viz., that what the Scotch want is the maximum 


of reconstitution with the minimum of innovation: an arduous | 
| two, on account of the urgent demand for ministers of that faith. 


matter to effect, and by no means a subject for congratulation 
when it is effected. 

Of the Lord Advocate’s Bill our own opinion is not quite so fa- 
vourable as that which we understand has been very generally 
felt in Scotland, where vested interests do not interfere. But we 
are willing to believe that in matters of this kind, the local, ¢. e., 
the Seotch or national verdict is the most reliable. We would 
not, if we were devising a University scheme, constitute the 
Senatus Academicus exclusively of the Principal and Professors, 
But then it might not be easy in the present state of the Univer- 
sities to point out what other individuals are qualified to form part 
of the Senatus. This defect is inherent in attempting to lay out 


by act of Parliament the outlines of a reform, the real work of 


which is to be done by Commissioners sitting for a number of 
years. When to the Commissioners is reserved the much larger 


function of regulating the powers, jurisdictions, and privileges of 


all office-bearers, from the Chancellor downwards, and of the 


Senatus and all other courts, it seems a needless hampering of 
their authority, to define that those bodies shall only consist of 


such and such members. 

The constitution of the several University Courts, as provided 
for in the bill, varies somewhat according to the local cireum- 
stances of the Universities. In all alike we find the defect that 
only two members are to be directly elected by the general 
council of the University. But possibly the powers or influence 
which the council will exercise over the nomination to offices 
which qualify for a University court may compensate for this 


would be affectation and bad faith to turn away from the facts of 
the case, simply because clergymen and presidents of universities 
act the part of representative statesmen in the business, 

Before a certain date, the clergymen of all denominations in 
America desired, as all devout ministers always will in a demo- 
cratic republic, to ignore polities as much as possible, not onl 
because they considered themselves charged with the peace an 
quiet of society, but because they desired to keep religion wholly 
apart from the fluctuations of political affairs. It must always 
have been clear that such sequestration might go on as long as 
Whenever 
a critical period should ensue, it would be diflicult for pastors and 
their flocks, and their religious societies, to abstain from speech 
and action on the events of the day, except by the sacrifice of 
honesty ; and when the critical state passes into the revolutionary, 
the religious life of the people becomes as much a sign of the 
times as any other. All this might be anticipated in regard to 
the United States, as a new and vigorous Protestant country; a 
country so Protestant as to have no established church at all, but 
equal conditions for all sects. And very remarkable the exem- 
plification is; as we may judge by the question asked now on all 
sides—‘‘ What is the meaning of this new revival, so unlike 
former revivals?” This particular revival is a political move; 
and that is why it is so unlike former revivals. 

One of the earliest political observations made in connexion 
with the American religious world was above twenty years ago, 
when the Pope authorized the reduction of the term of study, in 
the case of Catholie priests, from five years to three, and then to 


It was then perceived that the daily expanding body of Catholies 
in the States were of the Democratic party toa man. Whatever 
may have been the changes since, such was the declared fact in 
the days of President Jackson, The disproportioned increase of 
that sect, which carried it rapidly up from near the bottom of the 
long list to very near the top, was owing, of course, to immigration 
from Europe. Germans, and other Continental immigrants, 
added to the Irish, swelled the numbers of the Catholic churches 
all over the Union. The southern section of the Union took ad- 
vantage of the northern Puritan prejudices against Romanism to 
guard against its own danger from the introduction of free labour, 
which must eventually destroy the value of their slaves; and the 
generation of the Know-nothing party was the result. How the 


| rise of that political party influenced immigration, and checked 


| negro schools and charities ;—passing over a 


defect. As regards the general councils, we see much mischief | 


in their being formed of those who have accidentally become 
graduates. We should like to see a special provision enabling 


all who have at any time gone through the necessary studies, to 


take out their degrees on moderate terms, irrespective of the 
length of their standing. The University councils will have so 
much power in their hands, both as tre, ene and electors, that 
it is highly requisite that they should be made to include as much 
as possible of the intellect and education of the country. 
scanty numbers who hitherto have casually taken out a distine- 
tion to which no credit attached, and no privileges belonged, 
are by no means an adequate constituency for the functions now 
Proposed to be conferred on the graduates. No doubt there would 


The | 


| 





the spread of Catholicism and the growth of the democratic party, 
the west of Ireland, Canada, and the trans-Mississippi Territories 
can tell. 

Thus were theology and politics approximating towards a 
common action, in spite of the attempts of the whole “ religious 
world” of the States to keep them asunder. But the fact that 
the Slavery question has long lain at the root of American polities 
took the control out of the hands of religious leaders, some years 
ago. Passing over the never ending controversies about prayin 
for slaves, preaching on slavery, reading pulpit notices abou 

* that treatment of 
clergymen who took their own course in such matters which made 
politicians of them at once ;—passing over, again, the difficulties 
for ever arising between the two sections of the country about 
modes of education, university text-books, and the historical in- 
struction given in schools,—all of which created divisions between 
the clerical ranks on political subjects, we press on to the recent 
incidents which have created an irremediable breach between the 
north and south in the last stronghold of conservatism and peace, 
—the churches and religious associations. 

It was certain beforehand that the position assumed by former 
generations of clergymen, (with the best intentions,) must become 
an unworthy and degrading one if persevered in too long; and 
nobody is surprised at pastors who, a few years since, declared 
that their prayers for guidance had issued in a determination to 
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keep silence in regard to slavery. 
commended and adopted when silence was becoming either im- 
icable or a crime; and the greater part of the northern citi- 
zens did not see why they need submit to a regimen so uncon- 
ial totheir constitution. One of the most eminent divines in 

e country is Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University, 
Rhode Island.) He is the author of the treatise on Moral Phi- 
osophy, which is used as a text-book in almost every college in 
the Shen; and he had a controversy with the south about 
twenty years since, in regard to a single and very mild paragraph 
about slavery which he declined to strike out of his work, and 
which southern printers dared not put into type. Some months 


ago, one or two of the ‘“‘ Young Men’s Christian Associations” ap- | 
pli 


to this reverend friend of their brotherhood (which is 
widely spread through the American towns) for his opinion about the 
fitness of the subject of slavery for discussion at their meetings. 
Vigorous attempts have been made by several clerical and other 
patrons to exclude the topic altogether. President Wayland’s 
reply was that, as the study of the domestic virtues and house- 
had. purity and peace was preéminently suitable to ‘“ Christian 
Young Men”; and as the institution of slavery was primarily 
concerned with domestic life, he considered it beyond all other 
social topics urgent on the attention of the societies which 
applied to him. This reply, published in the newspapers of many 
States, was a political disaster, because there would soon be an 
end of southern predominance if the Christian young men of the 
country once fairly entered on the study of the ‘‘ peculiar institu- 
tion,” on which that predominance is erected. Something must 
be done—and at once; or the last remaining bond,—the religious, 
—which united the two sections of the Union would be snapped. 
Hence the late revival. 
The way to proceed had been indicated by the religious body 
which promises to be the largest of all,—the ‘‘ Spiritualists,” who 
with spirit-rapping, and have got on to prophecy and reve- 
lations from above. We need merely say that their preachers 
are of all ages and kinds, (determined by physiological conditions, 
no doubt,) and when it was found that little boys and young 
girls in the pulpits, and any eloquent individuals in the ‘ circles,” 
obtained belief for all they gave forth, political utterances fol- 
lowed of course. 
‘blood in Kansas,” negro risings in the south, and so forth, 
would be described in the trances of persons who heard 
and thought much of such matters when awake. It was 
also natural that their impressions should be modified and 
strengthened by the persons about them. On the whole, the 
‘* Spiritualist” preachers strongly favoured the free-soil and free- 
labour parties, and foretold their triumph. The opposite party 
took a leaf out of their book. Hitherto religious revivals had 
taken place chiefly in the wilds. A scattered population, excit- 
able in society because living in seclusion, were called together 
on the prairies, or in pine-woods, or in the glades of the oak- 
copses, for a few days of praise and prayer. The descriptions of 
travellers, and, more mournfully, the tombstones of the nearest 
cemetery, relate the tale of such revivals, whence some go away 
insane, and others fever-stricken, and more destined to grow 
the harder and more worldly from the fallacious character of the 
impressions thus awakened. ‘This last winter, the scene has been 
different, the agents and sufferers different; but the name, and 
the external aspect of the movement much the same as usual. 
The commercial crisis in New York last autumn left a host of 
young men in a very reduced state, in other respects than their 
purse. Hitherto they had lived in perpetual excitement, and in 
unsurpassed luxury. Speculative business, acting like gambling 


on their temperament, occupied the mornings and afternoons: a 
lunch of terrapin-soup, oyster-patties, ice, and champagne, pre- | 


the way for the future wife and children’s dinners of cold 


mutton and potatoes: and when evening visitings or the theatres | 


were not sufficiently stimulating, there was the fire ne, or 
partisan-fighting in the streets, or gambling in the hotels. ‘The 
commerci 
men of pleasure and men of business, vacant and forlorn. The 
revival set them up. They believed themselves converted and 
saved; and they were played upon by knowing inspirers to de- 
nounce all enemies of slavery, and extol the policy of the Cabinet. 


Leading clergymen, and abolitionists, and statesmen, have been | 


prayed against by name; and the prayer and thanksgiving of an 
escaped slave, anxious for his family, have been rejected. Under 
the intoxication of the moment, the victims have been drawn into 


pled s which they will be required, as the price of salvation, to | 
. The movement has spread into the south, where it is | 
It will immediately go out in the north, | 


thoroughly congenial. 
and leave bitter shame in the hearts of many. 

Meantime, the soberer part of the religious public have recog- 
nized a final 
Christian association. ‘‘The American Tract Society” has at 
length been foiled in its hopeless attempt to teach Christianity in 
a way acceptable at once to the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery 
public. The history of the effort is curious and interesting. All 
we are concerned with is the upshot. Various disingenuous 
maneeuvres have issued in exposure, and in a complete split, 
which is sure to enhance the antagonism of political parties. 
While the union was apparently knit together by religious in- 
fluences and activities, a multitude believed in it still. Now 


that even the most anxious religious conservatism cannot hold it | 


together, all eyes are opened. The two sections are manifestly at 
feud ; and the next Presidential election will decide between a 


*< Silence’’ was the course re-" 


It would naturally happen that visions of 


erash broke up all this at once, and left the race of | 


arting between the two sections in regard to | 


military despotism, built up on slavery in the south, with a sepa- 
ration from the Free States, or a reunion of the two under the 
true republican principles from which their empire sprang, The 
nearest question perhaps is, whether events will wait for the next 
Presidential election. 





THE PRESENT POSITION IN INDIA, 

‘Tue mutiny in India is over now! ”—such for a long time past 
has been the monthly announcement founded upon some new 
success; but although we are not amongst those who can see no. 
thing but defeat even in the form of victory, we are bound to 
confess that the actual position in India gives greater reason for 
| anxiety than it has ever done since we once understood the na- 
| ture of the revolt. We have never been amongst those who haye 
condemned Lord Canning by wholesale; our severest judgment 

has been, that a Postmaster-General, appointed to govern a great 

empire by the aid of a vast, and, to a certain extent, self-wor ing 
| routine, has not been able thoroughly to learn the nature of the 
| political, social, or military forces of India, or proved that he can 
| control them for the reéstablishment of our empire. We haye 
taken the instructions along with the proclamation, and haye 
| judged Lord Canning by his intent as well as by his great official 
| mistake ; and therefore the fact that some of the talookdars—pro- 
bably many of them—are making their submission in no degree 
surprises us. It is satisfactory as far as it goes, but it is not the 
termination of all our difficulties in India. Nor must we suppose 
that the information we have on this subject is such as to justify 
any great confidence in the future. Let us for a moment survey 
the actual position. 

Anxious to strike a blow as the necessary preliminary to that 
ee of eee or of confiscation, of which the world has 

1eard so much, Lord Canning compelled Sir Colin Campbell so far 

to depart from his own plan of action as to accelerate the concen- 
tration upon Lucknow. The sequel has painfully confirmed the 
calculations which are ascribed to Sir Colin. Lucknow is ours, 
but the mutiny is dispersed rather than crushed; and although 
we English may still be confident as to the final result, the latest 
Indian mail only announces to us the commencement of two 
campaigns, besides some minor operations, One of these cam- 
paigns has Bareilly for its centre and object. It has commenced 
well, Walpole had made his advance trom Lucknow, and had 
succeeded in joining Campbell at Futteyghur; and the two 
together had reached Shahjehanpore, about forty miles from 
Bareilly. Pennefather was advancing from Budaon in the west, 
and Johns from Moradabad in the north-west. With this con- 
verging weight of forces, Campbell would no doubt sueceed in 
defeating and routing Nana Sahib and all with him; but the 
| experience of recent operations of the same kind in India induces 
us to doubt whether the insurgents might not, after defeat, either 
make off towards the north-east, or find their way through the 
interstices of the surrounding forces towards the south-west, and 
resume in Campbell’s rear the same kind of bush-fighting which 
is gradually changing the Sepoy rebellion into a Maroon war. 

The other campaign is on a somewhat minor scale. Rose 
whom we last hear of at Koonch, between Gwalior and Calpee, 
was marching upon the latter place, and Whitelocke was moving 
to join him from Banda. The Kotah rebels that threatened Rose’s 
rear were pursued by the brigade despatched from Roberts’s forces ; 
and from Sir Hugh Rose’s proceedings, we may presume that he 
considers sufficient care to have been taken of the enemy in that 
direction. 

Among the minor operations the principal is the pursuit of 
Kooer Singh, who has found his way back to his own place at 
J yr se and whose men have had some slight advantage over 
a detachment sent against them; but Douglas and Lugard will 
no doubt be able to give a good account of this chief who has re- 
turned to his lair. 

In a purely military sense, looking to the combinations and the 
rapid movements of Campbell, and to the balance of forces, the 
general aspect of the field is satisfactory. With regard to the 
partial successes which the rebels have attained, here and there, 
we make little account of them; they belong to the state of India 
generally, and will probably have no appreciable bearing upon 
the result of the movements now proceeding. Campbell appears 
once more to be master of the situation. Although his work is 
harder, perhaps more protracted than it would have been if he 
had been allowed his own way, his full time, his more elaborate 

operations against Lucknow, yet there can be no doubt that he 
sees the road clear before him and has cast up the sum in soldier- 
ing with a tolerable probability of success. 

There is, however, one circumstance which increases the anxiety 
independently of the proverbial uncertainties of war, and the 

complications of jungle fighting. In the earliest days of June we 
have in this temperate country had the thermometer up to 80° in 
| the shade ; the correspondent of the Zimes has already noted that 

in the spring the thermometer in his tent was up to 110°; June 
in Upper Bengal is a different month from any that we know in 
| England, but the soldiers upon whom we rely there are the same 
that pant and turn languid under an English June, and Campbell 
is past the age at which Members are exempted in the House of 
Commons, on the banks of the Thames, from the toil of serving on 
Select Committees. It is this heat, indeed, which probably ac- 
| counts for the otherwise annoying return of the Ghoorkas home ; 
for we do not go with those who make too much of that incident. 
Wanting both artillery and cavalry, the Ghoorkas have never 
been a very important adjunct to our forces, ‘they are moun- 
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taineers, and, hardy as they may be in a temperate climate, they 
cannot stand the killing heat of an Indian summer. Nor do we 
attach very great importance to the reported pining of the Sikhs 
for their own home ; for those of the tribe who are in our service, 
are divided into comparatively small detachments, are acting with 
European troops, and are not at all likely to be so imprudent as 
to commit any serious military offence. The Punjab, which is in 
occupation of a very strong European force, operates as a kind of 
reserve to our troops which are now more actively moving in 
central India. Disagreeable as it is to hear that the Persians 
have taken advantage of our condition in India to defer sine die 
the evacuation of Herat,—disagreeable as it is to be told that the 
late Government had withdrawn its demand for that evacuation, 
we have yet to learn that these reports are true. Nor have we 
any grave apprehension that, at the most critical part of the 
work, Persia can very effectively aid our enemies, even if we 
could not keep her in check from the European side. It is not 
from the border that the greatest apprehensions arise, but from 
the burning sun at the commencement of the triple campaign in 
central India. 

Although, as we anticipated, the talookdars of Oude, are re- 

rted to be coming in and making their submission; although 
we have a right to believe that Chief-Commissioner Montgomery 
will be able to carry out with effect his translation of Lord Can- 

ing’s proclamation ; we cannot feel a perfect certainty that the 
chiefs of that province have yet been able to understand the true 
bearing of the Government that has treated them with so much 
yacillation. They may once more think that it is safe to defy a 
Governor-General; and a third time we may be called upon to 
labour at the annexation of Oude by means of an European 
force. 

The most serious doubt, however, may be said again to have its 
root in ‘the system,” which appears to be more immortal in 
Bengal than the Bengal army, the Sepoy mutiny, or the 
Canning policy. We hear nothing yet of that reorganization of 
a Native army, which must, after all, be the one instrument for 
finally reducing the provinces that go under the collective 
name of Bengal, to peace and loyalty. We must ultimately 
conquer Upper Bengal by itself; for until we shall have done so, 
we confess that it is in a state of chronic revolt, and that the final 
process of restoring it has not even been commenced. 








RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MILITARY 
ADMINISTRATION, 

THE objections to the resolution carried by Captain Vivian in the 
House of Commons, for consokidating the whole military authority 
under a responsible Minister of the Crown, are administrative and 
political, the answer to those objections is political and constitu- 
tional. Captain Vivian’s resolution recognizes the improvement 
arising from the union of the Ordnance, Commissariat, and War 
Office under the present Department of War, and argues that 
— efficiency would be obtained if the Horse Guards and War 

partment were placed under the control of one man. There is 
at present double government, with divided responsibility, and 
divided function. It is uncertain under what particular office 
some of the duties are to be performed. Though General Peel is 
no doubt correct in saying that the broad distinctions between the 
Horse Guards and the War Department are easy to be observed, 
the distinction is not so clear in detail, and it is entirely lost 
when we come to the question of responsibility. Who is 
answerable for a bad distribution of promotion or appoint- 
ments? The Commander-in-chief; but the Commander-in- 
chief is answerable only to the Crown, not to Parliament. 
Lord Palmerston replies that the whole Ministry is responsible to 
Parliament; but the reply suggests a serious inconvenience in 
the enforcement of the responsibility. Lately, when an absurd 
despatch was launched at the Governor-General of India, the re- 
sponsibility was avowed by Lord Ellenborough, admitted to be 
his by his colleagues, and enforced by the acceptance of his re- 
tirement. There is, therefore, an individual as well as collective 
_—— in the members of the Cabinet. According to Lord 

merston’s construction, however, the only method of getting 
at the Commander-in-chief is by calling the entire Cabinet to ac- 
count; and for an indiscretion on his part the whole Government 
would have to resign, to be replaced by another Cabinet. For a 
military fault abroad, a Cabinet suited to the political views and 
immediate objects of the country at home would have to retire. 
To say the least of it this would be an exceedingly inconvenient 
mode of carrying out the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility 
against a Commander-in-chief; but in fact the principal func- 
tionary at the Horse Giuards is considered to be less responsible to 
the Ministers, than to the Crown, which “ean do no wrong” ; 
and it is only by attacking the Crown through the Ministers that 
We can exercise any kind of control over the Horse Guards. 

The two principal administrative and political replies are both 
derived from the partial and empirical argument ab inconvenient. 
Captain Vivian’s idea of consolidated authority is theoretically 
just, say the champions of the Horse Guards, because it is noto- 
rious that in all affairs divided authority is weak, distracted, and 
liable to produce conflicting results ; but in practice, they tell us, 
80 sweet is the temper of the present Commander-in-chief, so ju- 
dicious are his principal subordinates, so charming is the relation 
between the Horse Guards and the War Department, that all in- 
convenience is neutralized ; while the intricacies of the arrange- 
ment are so very considerable, that any alteration would intro- 
duce more confusion, more obstruction, delay, hindrance, en- 





tanglement, calamity, and disaster, than any perseverance with 
the present system. This is only to confess that the existing ad- 
ministrators are incapable of carrying out Captain Vivian’s reso- 
— ; a declaration which we are bound to admit on their au- 
thority. 

The political argument is more imposing. Give to the Secre- 
tary-at-War, it is said, the patronage exercised by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and he will be unable to resist the temptations 
of favouritism ; corruptions will be introduced in the exercise of 
his functions, polities will creep into the Army, and Heaven 
knows what visions of peculation and high treason are conjured 
up! But there is no reason why a military Minister should be 
more corrupt than an ecclesiastical Minister, a legal, or civil ser- 
vice Minister ; and there is no reason to suppose that a gentle- 
man holding a military commission is more impervious to in- 
sidious influences than one holding a civil commission. We 
believe that a Secretary-at-War is quite as virtuous as a Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

But there are solid reasons against the complete union of the 
two functions. If the Cemmander-in-chief were present in Par- 
liament, and responsible to the representative chamber, it would 
be impossible for him to keep the Army so separate as it is from 
the great body of the nation or to retain it as a preserve of patron- 
age for the well-born and wealthy classes. Placed under a Min- 
ister politically responsible to Parliament, the purchase system 
must fall within a couple of years. Now your true military con- 
servative, or your departmental conservative, can as little imagine 
the abandonment of the purchase system, as he can the removal 
of the sentinel on each side of the Horse Guards gate; and thus 
the objections to Captain Vivian’s motion appear to him to be un- 
answerable, 

But the motion has been carried. The majority is not t, 
but it is quite large enough to include the most active Liberal 
in the House of Commons against the united Tories and Depart- 
mentalists. In the majority, we find united with Captain 
Vivian, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
Thornely, Sir John Trelawny, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Lord 
John Russell ; in fact a complete representation of the several 
sections of the Liberal party, as distinct from pure official con- 
nexion. We may infer therefore, although the division was not 
large, that the House of Commons intends to carry out the 
measure indicated by the motion, and if so, we can only say that 
the House will be supported by the country. It is one of those 
measures, not likely to originate with the public, which would 
yet be accepted by the public as a satisfactory test of sterling 
Liberal opinions. 


THE DEAN OF YORK. 

A PRINCIPAL item in the “Sporting Intelligence” of last week 
was the appointment of the Honourable Augustus Duncombe to a 
post of dignity and influence. His promotion has ee great 
satisfaction, for the brother of Lord Feversham naturally enjoysa 
high position in the County of York, and the Duncombes are ex- 
ceedingly popular with an influential class. Hitherto the poor 
gentleman, to whom we refer, has enjoyed but a poor income, al- 
though he holds several posts, as well as some portion of that pro- 
perty which comes to him in his capacity of younger son. His in- 
come has not exceeded a miserable twelve thousand a year, and 
even now, poor fellow, his promotion will bring him more 
than emolument; forin becoming Dean of York he obtains an ad- 
dition of only a thousand a year to his annual revenue. How- 
ever the Duncombes are liked by their friends; the honourable 
and reverend Augustus can ride across the country against any 
man of his own weight; and his religious opinions of course are 
orthodox. We hear complaints that he is at once too High 
Church and too Low Church, which of course is absurd; and it 
is well known that whatever may be his sentiments on some of 
the abstruse subjects of the Church, and on that point we can 
judge the less confidently since he has published no works to en- 
lighten us, he is unquestionably of the good old Port standard in 
doctrine. The appointment too has the additional advantage 
of proving that whatever Lord Derby’s “ parasites,” as Mr. Dis- 
raeli would call them, may say to procure votes in the House of 
Commons, the noble Earl and the influential part of his Cabinet 
are thoroughly Tory at heart. 

The appointment indeed is exceedingly valuable at the present 
moment, since it points more than one moral. We all know the 
connexion of the Church with the manners and customs of the 
rustic classes. It is cheering to sce this revival of ecclesiastical 
influence in the sporting fields of the country. Woe betide the 
day when we should sever the cloth from the saddle, It is indeed 
yossible that some of the degeneracy which has been observed of 
fate years,—the decline of those rural sports which Lord John 
Manners desires to revive, or the exclusive and destructive atten- 
tion to light weights and short distances at Epsom and Ascot,— 
may be, in part, owing to the restraints which a censorious public 
have imposed upon the clerical influences in such directions, 
While the Church is thus restored to the field in Yorkshire, we 
observe a cognate measure for introducing the Game Laws into 
Ireland ; another proof of the advance of that country towards the 
English standard of civilization. Where hitherto the Riband- 
man has stalked, we are henceforth to see the poacher; and it 
only wants extensive preserving for the purpose of battue shooting 
to bring forth the poacher breed in its fullest perfection. ‘ 

Since Lord Derby’s recent accession to office, nothing has dis- 
tinguished him more than his fidelity to the Church of England. 
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He has indeed yielded on the Jew question ; but he has done it in 
a manner which shows how reluctant the concession is. He has 
absolutely refused to sanction the abolition of Church-rates, a 
measure which would go so far to encroach upon property such as 
the Deanery of York. It is evident that the Premier has a om | 


distinct idea of the true relation of a Church to, what Mr. Disraeli | 
calls, “‘ an obsolete oligarchy.” The deaneries and such offices are | 


preserves for gentlemen of the Duncombe stamp. Some of us have 
entertained different ideas with regard to the national Church. 
We have thought that as the doors of the parish edifice should 
stand open for the whole people of the parish, so the pulpit within, 
and the highest seat in the Cathedral, should be open to the learn- 


ing and piety of the country, in order that the mind of England | 


might call into the House of God the great body of England’s 
laity ; but evidently that is not at all the idea which prevails at 
Sepi-qesstens just now. On the contrary, the Church is a vested 
interest ; and what would Duncombes, with such paltry incomes 
as twelve thousand a year, do for augmentations, if Cathedral 
stalls were to be thrown open to “ the canaille” ? 

If reformers fail to read aright the lesson of this appointment 
they must be blind indeed. We suppose that even Lord Derby 
has his moments of serious thought. We do not envy him his 
reflections upon this subject. 





DIPHTHERIA. 


Tue Registrar-General gives us every week a return illustrating 
the manner in which society commits a superfluity of suicides over 
and above the natural amount of death entailed upon us by our 
human nature; but once a quarter that same official philosopher 
makes a dead set at the vices of our system, which have such a 

itive, active, and well-known mortal effect. Nothing is plainer 
in the course of pathology than the fact that the most vexatious 
diseases, those which inflict the greatest pain, which engen- 
der the largest amount of mortality, and abate the life of such 
as survive, are created by our own bad management, and in 
modern days to this incident of our social system is added the 
aggravating circumstance that many amongst us, in one sense 
pernaps the majority amongst us, Anow how gratuitously we per- 
petuate the causes of disease and death. In former times, epide- 
mic was understood to be a visitation of Providence; at a some- 
what later date, atmospherical, topographical, and other influences 
were found to be more tangible causes ; but in our own day, the 
predisposing and proximate causes are, in most cases, traced either 
to that choice of site which is unsuitable for human residence, or 
to that construction of our dwellings in towns which would poison 
the finest site in the world. Epidemics are now discovered to be 
almost as much human manufacture as piece goods or steam- 
engines. At one time there appeared to exist an idea that 
science would ultimately arrive at a complete knowledge of 
the human frame and of all the diseases to which it is subject ; 
but the manufacturer of diseases, like the modiste, has discovered 
noveautés in this kind of fushion ; and whatever may be the pro- 
press of science, the science of disease-manufacture manages to 


eep the start. The Registrar-General, in his last quarterly re- | 


rt, quotes the observation of Niebuhr, that the great epochs of 
story are marked out by epidemics; perhaps because the pecu- 
liar turn of human activity just before had struck out that new 
fashion of disease. Certain it is that the list of epidemics has 
never yet been finished ; every now and then there is a new in- 
vention, the latest being that throat disease which has lately, if 
not still, been so prevalent, diphtheria. It has indeed existed for 
only a year or two, having been developed principally in France ; 
and in this country it is by some a “the Boulogne disease.” 
According to the theory in France, it is eaused by the diffusion 
over the fauces of a particular kind of noxious gas, such as is en- 
gendered in drains. It may be gathered from circumstances that 
any local malady of the fauces, arising from cold, would form a 
predisposing cause, and, as it were, prepare the field of the mucous 
membrane to receive the seeds of that new malady which has had 
such a plentiful crop. It assumes various forms. In some, we 
have heard, it converts the mucous membrane of the throat to a 
leather-like substance; and although there may be “ nothing 
like leather” for external purposes, it appears to be a fatal equip- 
ment for the internal throat. 

If you wish to create this disease, or others like it, the proper 
method is now explained. It is Dr. Barker to whom we owe an 
ingenious series of experiments on the subject. He prepared a 


close chamber, near an ordinary closed drain, so that the air from | 
the drain should be drawn into the chamber, which should be | 


ventilated in no other manner. In this chamber he placed various 
animals. 

* A young dog in half an hour ‘became very uneasy and restless; he 
vomited, and had a distinct rigour, and in the course of a day was ex- 
hausted.’ When he was ‘removed he soon recovered.’ ‘* Another dog was 
subjected to the cesspool air during twelve days.’ In the first seven days 
he underwent a series of sufferings not unlike the symptoms of the diseases 
of children in hot weather; on the ninth he was ‘ very ill and miserable.’ 
After he was liberated, on the twelfth day, he remained ‘ very thin and 
weak for six weeks.’ Dr. Barker then continued his experiments on_the 
effects of definite doses of the gases in the sewers, and killed or poisoned se- 
veral sparrows, linnets, jackdaws, and dogs.” 

These animals had the advantage of concentrated doses, but ex- 
actly the same experiment is going on over the whole of Eng- 
land, particularly in those of our towns which are most densely 
packed, least well drained, and furnished with the most ill-con- 
structed dwellings. ‘It is now time,” says the Registrar-Gene- 
ral, ‘‘that this cruel experiment should cease”; and he asks, 


‘‘ when will the London Board of Works stop the experiment?” 
No answer. 

The practical answer indeed is not ready ; and we have some 
doubt whether the subject is in a condition to receive a prompt 
and substantial reply. On the contrary all the latest investiga- 
tions have not only tended to reverse former conclusions as based 
upon imperfect data, and themselves inconclusive and inaccurate, 
but have suggested entirely new branches of inquiry. We have 
not yet ascertained the best mode of removing refuse with refer- 
ence either to cheapness or to efficacy. We have not yet deter- 
mined the question, whether the removal of such refuse can be 
directly self-supporting through the value of the substance, the 
latest observation haying thrown the very greatest doubt upon 
| any such assumption. There can be no question that the re- 
| moval in itself would ‘‘ pay,” though not by a direct process ; for 
nothing is more obvious than the fact that disease, with its con- 
sequences, direct and indirect, must occasion a much greater loss 
to the community at large than any conceivable expense for the 
purpose of removing it. 

The subject indeed has been placed in such a position as, not 
to procure, but to prevent any practical conclusion. It has been 
— over to a popular ‘ Board,” characterized by all the 
| faults of an elective assembly, with the aggravation that a de- 
fect of power incessantly checks that body when it attempts ac- 
tion, but irritates it to be perpetually on the verge of action ; 
so that it has consumed mo years in attempting to establish 
its own raison d’etre by bringing forward some scheme however 
imperfect. Schemers have canvassed the votes of the assembly, 
now for this project, and now for that; and the representatives 
of all the London parishes have been engaged in a fight more 
hopeless than that of the men of Cadmus, with this distinction, 
that they have not been allowed to kill each other. Perhaps the 
best of all modes for settling the question would be to authorize 
by Parliamentary statute the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
empowered to receive and examine all plans, suggestions, and 
evidences upon the entire subject, with instructions to make a 
report within a given time, say two years or even one ; the exe- 
cutive department for managing our home business being sub- 
sequently empowered to carry out any practical suggestion to be 
made by the Commission, still under the control of Parliament, 
We should thus obtain practical suggestions in a positive, feasi- 
ble, and selected shape. 











Lrttrr to the Editor. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES BILL 
Edinburgh, June 1 1858, 
Sm—wWill you allow me to draw your attention to the above bill, the 


second reading of which is set down for Monday next ? 

This important and comprehensive measure has been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed al criticized in Scotland during the last few weeks. Not even the 
Parliamentary crisis, and the crash of the political heavens, have inter- 
rupted the scrutiny which it has undergone in the columns of our news- 
papers ; and on the whole, the result has been decidedly favourable—with 
one particular exception. The bill includes, as those of your readers who 
take an interest in the subject will remember, not only general provisions 
relating to the constitution and interests of all our Universities, but also 
certain special clauses providing for the union of the two Universities and 
| Colleges of Aberdeen ; for ‘‘ Aberdeen, like England, has two Universities.” 
| Now it is not easy for us to conceive how any serious —— can be made 

to the natural proposal to unite the two Colleges and Universities ; but it 
appears that a very strenuous opposition has been got up to this on the part 
of those interested. Colonel Mure of Caldwell and others who have inves- 
tigated the matter are opposed to the idea ; Colonel Sykes has already blown 
a preliminary blast in Parliament against it; and all who know the sisterly 
rancour of the two Northern Academies, and the Celtic animosity of their 
respective alumni, would be sorry that the fate of a very important mea- 
sure should depend on the chance of this very subordinate part of it being 
adjusted in a way agreeable to the various parties interested in it. May we 
| not hope that the Lord Advocate, in the event of his being unable to carry 
the Scotch Members with him on this particular point, will at once assent 
to the excision of the obnoxious clauses, and relieve the general bill from 
the few provisions by which it is encumbered and endangered ? 

This proposal as to Aberdeen seems indeed to be a matter foreign to or at 
least independent of the measure itself, which is a very bold and compre- 
hensive scheme for the government and reform of all the Scottish Universi- 
ties. It consists of two parts, the first giving them all a uniform constitu- 
tion; while the latter appoints a Government Commission, with ample 
powers to set all their details in proper order, and an annual grant of money 
to insure their subsequent working. The latter part of the proposal has met 
with very unqualified approval. Thanks to the zealous efforts of University 
Reformers for the 1ast few years, the mind of the public is very thoroughly 
made up as to the deficiencies and wants of the Universities, and it seems to 
be generally acknowledged that these are fairly stated and grappled with in 
the present bill. The establishment of assistant professors, the appoint- 
ment of properly qualified examiners, the filling up of necessary chairs, the 
endowment of many already existing but most scantily provided for, the fur- 
nishing of retiring allowances to aged professors, and many other provisions 
of the measure, have been long ago recognized as necessary ingredients in 
University Reform, or as we rather love to call it, University Improvement. 
It is the other part of the measure, which has reference to the proposed con- 
stitution of the Universities, which has excited most criticism and discus- 
sion. The Town-Council of Edinburgh, which has long exercised the 
strange function of being the Patrons and Governors of the University of 
Edinburgh, has of course protested strongly in favour of its own anomaly ; 
and our Member, Mr. Black, has given notice that he will oppose the bill 
on Monday, probably on the ground that what professes to be a national 
measure does not pay exclusive attention to the vested interests of his con- 
stituents of the Town-Council. There can be little doubt, however, that 
such objections will have small weight with the House of Commons, and 
there is every probability that the new University Courts, to which is to be 
transferred the power vested in some instances in Town-Councils, in others 
(still worse) in the Professors themselves, will do their work well, especi- 
ally under the intelligent surveillance of the General Council of Graduates 
attached to each University. There are doubtless some alterations in out- 
line and many changes in detail, which may be advantageously made when 
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the bill goes into Committee ; but it is of the greatest importance that the 
measure should pass. Chiefly through the exertions of the “* Association for 
the Improvement and Extension of the Scottish Universities,” a society 
of whose objects you gave last year an intelligent and effective analysis, a 
large interest has been excited on the subject of the Universities, and an 
extraordinary measure of unanimity has been attained as regards existing 
deficiencies and the necessary remedies. But if this bill, introduced by the 
nt and supported by the late Lord Advocate, and founded on the care 

ee impartial Reports of the Royal Commissions of 1830 and 1835, is 
allowed to fall to the ground through the carelessness or crochettiness of the 
Scotch Members, it may be long before a measure of similar value shall be 
offered for our acceptance. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, A ScorcuMan. 
Fine Arts. 

ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Fifth Notice.) 

Not in one year out of ten is the portrait-department of the Academy 
Exhibition distinguished by such a body of beauty and dignity as we 
find in it this year. This is not, however, due to many men or to en- 
nobled system, but to a single painter. Mr. Watts—(he gives the 
pseudonym George in the catalogue, but we break no incognito in res- 
toring to him a name already eminent)—is among the few men of one’s 
own time whom one can confidently rank with the leading men of any 
time for some special and surpassing gift. He belongs to the world’s 
choice band of portrait-painters, claiming companionship with Titian, 
Holbein, Velasquez, Vandyck, Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Ingres ; 
and holding among these great masters no secondary place as an imitator, 
but a distinct place of his own. Exceeding beauty, blended with an 
ideal tone like that of true sculpture, is his special characteristic: he 
sets plain life, so to speak, to music. ‘Miss Senior,” pacing her 
laurelled garden walk, has a grave, gracious stateliness : . 
sau Senior’? waters her lilies, an impersonation of womanly swect- 
ness and purity; ‘ Miss Eden,” simple as a child, engaging in her 
playfulness, conscious of her beauty, is as lovely as a flower. 
difficult to overrate the value of art like this as a refining influence 
generally, and a standard of excellence to artists—a standard sadly 
needed in these days when the mere attainment of a likeness, with an 
air of social refinement, scarcely at 
beauties and nobility of human beings, which survive fashion and change, 
is the only current ideal of portraiture. In this class of art, Mr. Grant 
takes his usual foremost place ; and we can accept its results with gra- 
titude when so pleasantly exemplified as in the small portrait of ‘* Vis- 
countess Hardinge’’:. but its insight is not deep, nor its appeal per- 
manent. Sir Watson Gordon is manly, broad, and vigorous, as usual, 
in his male figures and ineads. A shrewd, kindly old Scotch head like 
that of ‘** Dr. Monro,” or a reserved self-possessed gentleman like “*C. W. 
Mercer Henderson, Esq., of Fordell,” brings out his powers finely. Mr. 
Richmond has less strength and artistic individuality than either of these 
painters : a portrait such as his “ Earl of Leicester” suggests no par- 
ticular deficiency, and may probably be satisfactory to the sitter and his 
friends, but can scarcely claim from others anything beyond lukewarm 
approval, ‘“ Cecilia Sarah Richmond,” however, is a modest intelligent 
head, rightly done. Mr. Knight's full length of “ Henry L. Gaskell, Esq., 
High Sheriff for the County of Oxford,” painted with a clear sparkling 
breadth, and telling harmony of grey tints, is much beyond the aver- 
age both of his own more than common skill, and of his established col- 
leagues. Mr. Sant has risen somewhat in dignity of feeling, in his 
treatment of high-bred children. Mr. Chalon’s ** Portrait of his sister, 
the late Miss Chalon,” has an air of clumsiness made only additionally 
painful by its determined juvenility: yet it is the work of an artist, 
and of a colourist who yields perhaps to no painter of his generation for 
sprightliness, breadth of surface, and richness, combined. Like Mr. 
Chalon, though under a very different aspect, Mr. Robertson aims at 
some artistic beauty of effect. His ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” starting from 
the keynote of the clear bright complexion and brilliant yellow hair, is 
noticeable for the consistency with which light undimmed tones of co- 
lour have been employed throughout, with a salicnt, though rather 
chill, effect of open-air light. There are very few of the portraits so 
positive in attempt, or so successfully and deliberately carried to com- 
pletion. 

Of the remaining large portraits, we may particularize Mr. Phillips's, 
for their unstrained lite-likeness, and the thoughtful character of his 
male heads, though the general effect is somewhat meagre. Mr. O' Neil's 
small half-length of the Spanish painter, “John Phillip, A.R.A.,” shows 
a firm hand, and is painted with so much simple solidity as to promise 
superior results if the artist would devote himself to portraiture. The 
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two miniature-painters, Sir Charles Ross and Mr. Thorburn, fare dif- 
ferently in addicting themsclyes to oil-painting om a large scale. Sir 


Charles (whose pictures, we hear it stated, are not of recent date) is 
grave and skilful, with some power of colour; though not so great as to 
ustify, in our eyes, more than a temporary inconstancy to miniature. 

r. Thorburn, once grand and dignified in miniature, has been for some 
years declining towards unsound display, even in that department of art ; 
and now that he disports himself in oil, he becomes lamentably tawdry 
and untrue. It would be difficult to conceive anything more repugnant 
to common sense and self-respecting art than the mythological travestie 
of “The Duchess of Manchester,” or than the portraits of “‘ Mrs. Merry 
and Mrs. Cunningham,” (surely the ladies must be indignant at being 
presented in such guise to the public). Others are considerably less 
objectionable in the essentials of fecling and taste; but all are more or 

88 Clarse in effect, indicating, not the inexperience of a novice, but the 
perverted likings of a mannerist. We hope to find Mr. Thorburn work- 
ing very differently next year: but he will need an effort to recover 
himself. : . 

i British lands: ape is in a transition state. We have got out of the prin- 
ciple of picturesqueness d tout prix, facility rather than fact, and the 
dexterous repetition of stock subjects; and we have not yet quite passed 
from the stage of determined endeavour which produces studies and 
bits from nature into that which realizes landscapes in the entire sense. 
In other words, our painters are not yet quite so much at home, or quite 
80 certain of their position, with Truth as they have heretofore been with 
Fiction and Insipidity : only, the veriest awkwardness in the one case is 
better than the most insinuating smoothness in the other. The present 


“ Mrs. Nas- | 
| sure he tells us the substantial truth, and with perfect straightforw 


all suggestive of the essential | 
us a sea fused between grey, green, and blue, vanishing into white under 
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used some years back: the old school is dying out, and ‘!:c new school 
has to be often tracked through minor works, and resolute |. ut unaccom- 
plished hands. 

Mr. Anthony is foremost in sustaining the honour of landscape. His 
“Twilight” has seldom been matched by his own hand—not at all for 
several years past—and defies the competition of others. It is a simple 
subject of English meadow scenery traversed by a lazy stream; motion- 
less cows chew the cud, and a church-spire in the distance joins the 
thought of worship to that of peace, The young crescent moon rises into 
the pure darkening sky over the modest barns and haystacks; the sun- 
light, dying a death of beauty in the west, illumines an old willow and a 
girl’s face under its foliage. The sky, still full of fading light, ap- 
proximates momently to the darkness of the unrippled water. There is 
splendour here, and power ; and the tenderness which is born of power, 
The more strength, the less effort : the more true self-reliance, the more 
genuineness of childlike trust. English eyes can look long on this strong 
and gentle picture, and recognize and love more and more in it the longer 
they remain fixed. If, leaving it, they stray to the opposite corner of 
the same room—a position still more scurvily assigned by the Aca- 
demicians to such an artist as Mr. Authony—they will find the same 
tranquil satisfaction in his “Sweet Spring Time,” less intense, but 
hardly less pure and vivid. Another work both extraordin and 
admirable is ‘* The Stonebreaker” of Mr. Brett; which, although its 
name appears to imply a figure-subject, is rather a landscape with a 
figure. Probably it would be impossible to carry accurate, uncom- 
promising study farther than this: its love of truth is absolutely unsul- 
lied, and its clearness of statement unflawed. Mr. Brett has put himself 
on his oath; and, when he tells us that those are the forms and those 
the colours of Surrey chalk-hill scenery at mid-day, we are bound to be- 
lieve him; to believe, that is, up to the limits of personal evidence, 
which always admits of some deduction on account of the frailty of per- 
ception and expression in the witness. In Mr. Brett's case, we are quite 
ness 
and unusual skill : at the same time, we believe that certain facts as to 
the colour of sun-shadows have impressed him unduly, and that he be- 
comes in consequence to some extent chilly where he means to be only 
fresh and clear. Mr. Oakes is not quite so stwrdy an assertor of the 
truth as Mr. Brett, but he is equally conscientious : he is more anxious 
to persuade, and less eager to lay down the law. “The Warren” shows 


the horizon-lustre ; a bird is on the wing, the rabbits slip in and out of 
their burrows. Flatness of surface is raised here from tediousness into 
charm; all the features of the scene lying in fair light, save the furze- 
bush dark against the sky. ‘ Maldreath Sands, Rain passing off,” is 
rather chalky in the white of its flitting rolling land-clouds. There is a 
hint of a rainbow in the sky; and the grass-green under the cloud-drift 
is almost lighter than the azure. The sands stretch inward from the 
salt ooze, haunted by sea-gulls. 

The magnates of our landscape, Messrs. Stanfield, Roberts, aud Cres- 
wick, exhibit their own skill in a proportion exceeding any interest which 
they excite from us; but they are all more or less in good case this year, 
Mr. Stanfield’s ‘Old Holland” is a clever delicate painting: we want 
more toughness in a wave-lashed pier-head. ‘* The Fortress of Savona” 
also is a good Stanfield; yet fortress and sea-craft look rather toy-like, 
and this neat, clean manner of tamed antiquity and educated nature, 
made to please the cye, and not rouse the soul, is not much more than a 
toy, after all. “The Hollands Diep—Tide Making” is cleverly lumi- 
nous in its white line of sunshine on the shallow grey of the sea. Mr, 
Creswick is decidedly poor in his “ Ford across an English River” ; 
pretty in the feathery leafage of his ‘* Rocky Devonshire Stream,” and 
his “Road by a Highland Lake” ; successful, always within stringent 
limits, in the “‘ Mountain Torrent, Morning.” But he is half-hearted at 
best ; never throws himself into his subject, determined to let it work its 
will upon him, come of it what may. Mr. Cooke does not _ up to 
his sea-shore of last year: his best work—not the most complete, but the 


| one with the highest and most marked aim—is the ‘‘ Sunset on the La- 


gune of Venice—San Giorgio in Aliga and the Euganean Hills in the 
Distance.” Of Mr Danby's three contributions, the only endurable one 
; artist fecls the mysterious sorrowful- 
ness and terror of the sea: yet his billows and clitis, with their tor- 
mented repetition of monotonous form, want organization. Three strik- 
ing landscapes come from the Linnell trio. The honoured senior of the 
family delights as ever in his swelling banks and clumps of trees. ‘‘ The 
Wheat-field” by Mr. J. T. Linnell has freshness of feeling, and much 
rich natural material; but it is opaque and unlovely in colour, and tends 
to vulgarity in obtruded minutiw, and, like Mr. W. Linnell’s “ Hill 
Country,” in strained relief. 

To attempt detailed reference to all the careful and interesting land- 
scape-studies of the new school would soon exhaust our space; yet we 
are reluctant to leave the best of them unnoticed. Such are the green 
breaking waves of Mr. Holliday’s “ Darlestone Bay” ; the cosy, busy 
sea-gulls and white sea-calm of Mr. Moore; the “ Glen Vorlach” of Mr. 
Peel, with its graceful birch; the cottage and heath studies of Mr, 
Boyce ; Mr. Davis’s ** Young Trespassers,” which is curiously literal, 
and at the same time lovely, with its tender golden greens of grass, the 
tunted trees and massive farm against the sky, and the shifting of the 
grey clouds; Mr. A. J. Lewis's exact and nicely chosen ‘ Reaper's 
Nursery”; the “ Stonchenge,” strange and solemn, of Mr. McCallum ; 
“Near Kenmare, Ireland,” by Mr. Shalders, faint in tone, yet excel- 
lently balanced and full in subject; the blue bay of Mr. Fenn’s “ Laul- 
worth Cove”; the liquid shadows and substantial forms of Mr. Dear- 
mer’s “Old Monastic Mill which stood beneath Arundel Castle” ; Mr. 


| 'T. M. Carrick’s full-foliaged English ruralism ‘‘ Near Great Marlow” ; 


and Mr. Chester’s “Afternoon in Summer Time,”’ which seems to blend 
a great deal of elegant form and composition with careful reality. Mr. 
Raven's “ Avenue, Cobham,” a work of considerable importance, is re- 
markably facile and pleasant in tree-painting: the leaves seem instinct 
with motion at anv breath of the soft breeze. Here, however, we find 
a little too much mere cleverness of manipulation, which gets the upper 
hand of the painter. 2k , 
The only interiors we need mention are those from Santi Giovanni e 
Paolo, and from San Lorenzo, by Mr. Roberts,—as picturesque, alk : 
and mannered as usual; and the “Chelsea Interior ” of Mr. Tait. This 
is the room of our nineteenth-century prophet Thomas Carlyle, = 


result, however, is that landscape makes a less conspicuous show than it | cannot be valued too highly, or regarded with too great interest. 
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inter has worked as at a labour of love, with unstinted diligence and 
particularity : everything is there, from Carlyle and his wife, dog, and 
pipe, down to each several rose of the old-fashioned paper-hanging, and 
each ugly item of patterning in carpet and table-cloth. The painter is 
robably more satisfied of his correctness in perspective than we are ; 
ut, for sterling accuracy, and a pleasant quiet tone which makes a pic- 


| 


ture out of a very ordinary suite of rooms, Mr. Tait deserves unaffected | 


gratitude and credit. 
The accustomed names greet us in the section of animal-painting : 
Landseer first of all—Sidney Cooper and Ansdell at a long interval, and 


with nothing which need constrain us to pause. ‘ The Maid and the | 


Magpie” by Sir Edwin continues the welcome evidence which the Bri- 
tish Institution had already afforded, that this consummate master, 
whatever difficulties of failing health he may have had to contend with, 
is still fully himself. Long may his labours continue to delight thou- 
sands, and confer more honour on their author! The maid, a winsome 
Fleming with a seductive twist of her plump body and pretty head, is 
milking her cow, attended by a calf which we really cannot spare to the 
butcher this long while yet, and some well-conditioned goats who seem 
to have a very good opinion of themselves; and, while she lends a coy 
but willing ear to the “ soft nothings’ (more blunt perhaps than soft) 
of a bloused swain, the rascal of a magpie is after the spoons. Then 
there is an astonishing cat, dozing in tabby comfort, by 
(a quecr name new to the catalogue and to us) ; how hard she blinks 
her green eyes, and with what inward satisfaction she tucks up her fore- 
paws upon her litter of hay in the out-house! For minute picking out 
of every detail of fur, its softness and its gloss, this little picture is quite 
a phenomenon ; and the same punctilious finish is carried out into cach 
several accessory of bristling straw and the frayed red waistcoat which 
the ploughman has left behind him. With such a start, and such a 
foundation of difficult labour, Rosarius ought to do something very re- 
markable—and this, we are inclined to think, not only in the way of 
minuteness, but of characteristic truth of a less special order. “ The 
Emigrants on the Nile” is an interesting study of pelicans, standing, 
crouched, and flying, by Mr. Dillon; not very delicate in pictorial style, 
but evidently observed and watchfully rendered from the fact. Mr, 
Keyl's “ Sheep” are a decided advance, especially in colour—a point in 
which all the uncommon cleverness of Mr, Huggins in similar subjects 
cannot keep him from falling into absolute absurdity. Mr. Hold's 
“ Woodcock” recalls, at a distance, but still not uncreditably, the truth 
of Mr. Wolf; Miss Hardcastle aims boldly at the colour of a brace of 
kingfishers. 


THE SCOTTISH FINE ARTS ASSOCIATION, 

Following the precedent of last year, the prizes selected by this Edin- 
burgh body, which corresponds nearly with our London Art-Union, but 
somewhat goes beyond it in public scope, are on exhibition at Mr. Wales- 
by’s gallery in Waterloo Place. We do not find so much to commend 
as before in the selection. The chief prize, however, is a remarkable 
work—a Highland Cattle Raid, by Mr. Gourlay Steell. For rough vigour 
and flourish, ovine and bovine discomfiture, tartaned helterskelter, brawny 
blackguardism, and artistic bluster, the picture is memorable: it cannot 
fail to excite the enthusiasm of Glenlivat, and the applause of the multi- 
tude. Nor is the effort wholly unhealthy : but there is too much evident 
self-applause in it, and no latent promise of higher development. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION, 

We have already spoken in general terms of this excellent exhibition, 
and now proceed at once to detailed criticism. 

Ary Scheffer has constituted himself the painter of Faust; but he is 
searcely its i/ustrator. The great German drama has more light and 
shade in it, more of the unexpected, the local, and the strange, than he 
ever gives us, or can give according to his system. He seizes upon the 
ideas in it, its abstract of human life, and treats these, as the French 
say, “‘ monumentally.” His ‘‘ Faust holding the poisoned Cup” is not 
a successful work. One might call it, in a loose manner, theatrical ; 
more properly, it is, like the personages of the French classical drama, 
an embodiment of certain qualities in human form, but not quite a man 
of flesh and blood. We understand at once that it typifies student- 
ship and world-weariness ; it is not the very man Faust. The Phantom 
in the background is a commonplace Ossianism. We prefer ‘‘ Margaret 
at the Fountain”; yet it hardly tells its story. M. Scheffer has so re- 
fined upon the forlorn girl in the bitterness of her shame that he ends by 
neutralizing the expression altogether ; from the intensity of quietism he 
passes into quietness. The face looks out calm, mild, and serious, and 
might mean anything from sensitiveness down to coldness—anything but 
a sharp passionate pang. And then the contrast is missed, with the op- 
emang which it afforded for explaining the incident. The girls who 

ve been gossiping with Margaret, and whose stray shafts of spite 
against some frail companion have been arrows in her own bosom, are as 
staid and pensive as herself. There are points of expression and treat- 
ment to which he who knows the history will attach their true value ; 
but these will not be found except by such as come prepared to find 
them. Upon the indifference to everything save expression and drawing, 
invariable in M. Scheffer, we need not dilate. Pierre Charles Comte 
is aname of power to those who saw, at the Great Paris Exhibition, 
the artist's “Salutation of Henri III. and Guise.” None of his four 
pictures here certainly are comparable with that; but they are 
valuable examples of the power, so eminently French, of expressing 
the character of a class or an epoch by means of some simple inci- 
dent, without strain, and in picturesque consistent keeping. The 
“Trial [or rather, the doctrinal examination] of Lady Jane Grey” is a 
level example of this very interesting and distinct class of work, but a 
superior one. Not to speak of the technical merits, the expressions of 
the Catholic prelates whom the unshaken faith of the fair prisoner has 
foiled, are far quieter, and at the same time more efficient, than the 
correspondent class of art in any other school would have succeeded in 
making them. Lord Guildford Dudley, overcome with self-reproach at 
his wife’s intrepidity of soul, kneels and kisses her hand. “ Benvenuto 
Cellini receiving the Visit of Francis I.” is a more taking picture at first 
sight, and in expression true and unobtrusive—especially the insignifi- 
cant face of the royal mistress; Cellini and Francis, however, ought 
both to have deeper character. The easy, masterly way in which a 
practised French artist gives just as much of a thing as he needs, and no 
more, is capitally marked in the three anvil men at work in the glaring 


furnace heat. ‘Jeanne d’Albret buying from Jean Paré, the Court- 
mercer, the gloves poisoned by order of Catharine de’ Medici,” possesses, 
in the ghastly, eyeless face of Paré, which yet is not a mere figure-head 
of atrocity, the best single point of the whole quartett of pictures. But 
the incident is one of which it is hardly possible to indicate the inner 
meaning, and none of the other personages is quite right; Jeanne d’ Al- 
bret looking more like the glozing betrayer than the easy victim, Mar- 
garet of Navarre too innocent, and the youthful Henri IV. unrecog. 
nizable. The fourth picture, ‘The Sorceress,” is merely a fancy-subject, 
with not more than the regulation-amount of horror in mystic libation, 
flame, toad, and cat. Meissonnier is an artist who needs to be spoken of 
guardedly. His little pictures are extraordinary instances of minute 


| painting, in good artistic style, not “ finikin,”’ which shows that the author 


— Rosarius | 








might work more ambitiously, if he chose. In finish, properly so called, 
they are remarkable, but not quite extraordinary ; in painting, very skilful, 
yet by no means the work ofacolourist. In fact, M. Meissonnier is an ex- 
quisite manipulator; little or nothing more, whatever he might have 
been. The two examples here, painted in 1855 and 1856, are about up 
to his average; the attitude of the single figure in each tending to a set 
pose—the lighting effective, but a little common,—the tone of colour 
somewhat hot. We like the head of the “ Courtier,” which has nothing 
of the routine obsequiousness in it, but a certain grand scathed look, as of 
a fine nature crusted hard by the world. In passing from M. Meisson- 
nier to M. Edouard Frére, we leave art whose value consists wholly in 
being art, for art whose worth arises from its profoundly tender senti- 
ment, and perfect truth within the limits which the painter proposes to 
himself. ‘The peace and innocence of these little groups of children, and 
the atmosphere of domestic love and humble content which M. Frére 
brings into all that he does, cannot be too highly esteemed; we do not 
say praised, for the painter works for something better than praise, 
Whether M. Frére could obtain results equally delightful with more 
diversity and peculiarity in his types of faces, and with more thorough- 
going execution, we are not quite prepared to say; but the fact that 
there is sameness in the first, and slightness in the second, must be 
pointed out in eandour, though not in depreciation. He has carried his 
distinctive excellences to a higher point in some of his works than in any 
of the six which appear in this exhibition; but these are of the same 
general rank, if not at precisely the same point of attainment. The 
“Children Shelling Peas,” and “ The Milkmaid,” are particularly 
sweet. ‘T'wo other eminent names are but poorly represented: Decamps 
by an insignificant brown sketch of “ Zingari”’; Couture by a naked 
female model, painted in a rather repulsive though masterly manner, 
who figures as “‘ The Disconsolate,’”—and an “ Italian Shepherd,” still 
masterly, but wretchedly vulgar in style, who figures in sentimental pen- 
siveness before a wayside cross. Ilamon’s ‘ Roman Flower-girl” also 
is very unworthy of him. 

Strong broad truth, given with the most manly directness, and exqui- 
site nicety in quict subjects which would otherwise scarcely be subjects 
at all, distinguish two classes of French art, which deal, the former chiefly 
with peasant life, the latter with the life of society, and especially of the 
last century. Such a work as M. Brion’s “Sick Child” presents the cream 
of both these orders of truth ; being as lovely and touching as it is abso- 
lutely faithful in expression, and interesting for its Breton nationality. 
Several others are very admirable, but we cannot pause upon them at this 
advanced period of the season. In the first class, Trayer’s ‘‘ Market-day 
in Brittany,” and “ Brittany Needle-girls,’ and Veyrassat's ‘‘ Noon- 
tide Meal,” and “ Gleaners,”’ deserve most attentive study; in the se- 
cond, Trayer’s ‘ Convalescent,” Chaplin's ‘“Coquetry,” Duverger’s 
“New Dress” and others, and Plassan's “‘ Music Lesson.” 

“The Plough” is a small strong specimen of Mademoiselle Bonheur, 


| not remarkably interesting. It seems almost incredible that a painter of 


so much study and fame should have fallen into such a mistake as to 
make the foremost ox moving his two /¢ft legs, fore and hind, simultane- 
ously : but so it is. ‘The vigorous tug of the oxen, the grey heat of the 
afternoon sky, the general solidity in fecling and handling, are as masterly 
as usual. We much prefer, however, the figure of ‘* Barbaro, a favourite 
sporting-dog,” which is more of a mere study, as distinguished from a pic- 
ture, though on a larger canvass. With wide fore-legs and depressed 
lead, the old dog rises from his clean-picked bone to receive the pat of 
his master with that thoroughly doglike air which we all know, com- 
pounded of familiarity, deprecation, invitation, and submission. This 
could scarcely be improved in any respect. Of the sharp vigorous eye for 
brute nature which belongs to the French school we have here several 
other specimens from the hands of Juliette Bonheur, Couturier, the al- 
most unrivalled Palizzi, and others; we may especially note the small 
pictures of cats and eagles by Deville, in which the truth of expression is 
notable. 

The landscapes of the gallery, scanty in number, are not so striking 
in character as we could have wished to see them, in order that juster 
notions as to this branch of French art might progressin England. The 
numerous contributions of M. Lambinet, some of them English in sub- 
ject, are fresh, easy, and pleasant, in no mean degree. The most re- 
markable feature here, however, is the series of views by M. T.C. 
Frére, from Egypt and Palestine. These are not highly wrought works, 
but very wonderful, as it appears to us, for real insight into the lands of 
the desert, the pyramid, and the palm. The atmospheric effects are 
varied, and bold in their simplicity—from the cloudless, flawless spread 
of deepening blue over the salmon-tawny waste of sands to the yellow 
depths of sunset, and the murky desert-swirl, confounding land and < | 
in its sultry drifts, through which the baking sun glares red and dull. 
Many men have been to the East for picturesqueness and grandeur, and 
not afew for truth; but we know nothing which impresses us with 
quite so vivid an idea of the truth—scen broadly, but without exaggera- 
tion—felt deeply, but without excitement—as these little pictures. 

Of the works which, according to the very acceptable custom at this 
gallery, have recently been added to it, one is of preéminent interest. It 
is the “* Tragedy and Comedy” of M. Géréme—a duel following a car- 
nival-ball ; being a duplicate, if we are not mistaken, of the same com- 
position exhibited last year, and which we did not happen then to see. 
The quiet, shuddering dreadfulness of this picture is very peculiar. The 
combatants and their seconds have come on the ground in their masks 
—whose grotesqueness the facts have changed from the frivolous to the 
ghastly. The Cherokee, (we think this figure is the duellist, but 
the point should have been made clearer,) goes off with a rather 
hangdog slouching gait, seconded by Harlequin, after pinking Pierrot 
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with an amount of neatness which has left him not many half-hours 
The damp yellow faintness of Pierrot’s face, still freely 
ith last night’s masquerade-chalk, looks piteous and hor- 
only less so than the dragging weight with which he 
falls, a lump of incapability soon to be mere senselt ss clay, into the arms 
of his seconds. The spot itself too is wholly dismal and freezing ; the 
leafless skeletons of trees looming through frigid dawn-mist,—the ground 
deep in snow, trampled into an ugly brown by the duellists, and stained 
deeper with a red more hideous still. Ww ith all these items and elements 
of terror, the picture, as we have hinted, is peculiarly quiet; as quiet as 
a legal indictment, as dispassionate as a photograph. The artist wants 
to tell us the facts—and does this with singular precision and skill of 
method—and will not let his own voice falter, nor his own check blanch, 


until he be master over our’s. 


to live. 
streaked w 
rid enough ; 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 1. 
Infantry- 32d Foot—To be Lieuts.—Lieuts. A. 


War Orrtcr, Pall Mall, June | 
R. W. Thistlethwayte, from 33d Foot, vice Cook, promoted in the 100th Foot ; G 


Walker, from 88th Foot, vice Clery, promoted in the 100th Foot; 8. B. Noble, 
from 68th Foot, vice Browne, promoted in the 100th Foot 
To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Major T. M 


100th Foot. 
L. Weguelin, from half-pay 5th Foot ; Capt. R. B. Ingram, from 97th Foot ; ( 
P. G. B. Lake, from 2d West India Regt.; Lieut. H. Cook, from 32d Foot; Lieut 
J. Clery, from 32d Foot, vice De Rottenburg, promoted ; Lieut. H. G. Browne, from 
32d Foot, vice Robertson, promoted. To be Lieutenants—Lieuts. G. B. Coulson, 
from 49th Foot ; J. Lee, from 17th Foot, and to be Adjt.; J. Lamb, from 50th Foot ; 
F. W. Benwell, from 33d Foot ; H. L. Nicholls, from 39th Foot; J. Dooley, from 
Tith Foot; R. L. Bayliff, from 33d Foot ; G. F. Grant, from 62d Foot; C. J. Hamp- 
ton, from 56th Foot. 

Brevet.—Capt. J. Maycock, 53d Foot, to be 
Turner, Bengal Artillery, to be Col. in the Army 
in the Army—II. A. Olpherts, Bengal Artillery ; 
H. Blunt, Rengal Artillery. Captains to be Majors —K. C. 
Native Infantry; H. Nicoll, 50th Bengal Native Infantry; 8 
European Fusileers; A. Light, Bengal Artillery; Capt. G. C, 
Native Infantry. 


ipt. 





Major in the Army; Lieut.-Col. F. 
Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels 
J. Metcalfe, Bengal Infantry; C 

Lawrence, 73d Bengal 

Greville, Ist Bengal 

Ilatch, S7th Bengal 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, JUNE 4. 
War Orricr, Pall Mall, June 4.—(Cara/ry—Royal Horse Guards 
names of Cornet Whitmore, appointed on the Mth ultimo, are 
Douglas only. 
Sth Light Dragoons—J. 
Paymaster. 


The Christian 
Fhomas Charles 


ith Light Dragoons—Cornet the Hon. C. C. Molyneux to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Standish, who retires. 
9th Light Dragoons —C. Agnew, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Pre- 


tor, promoted. 
Military Train 
Corps, to be Ensign, vice 
Royal Regiment of Artillery —S« 
Captain, vice Street, who resigns 
way; Capt. R. 1. Crofton to be 
upon half-pay; Second Capt. G. KR. ¢ 
N. Eden to be Second Captain, vice You ” 
Infantry—ist Foot—Lieut. J. J. Heywood to be Adjt. vice Muller, promoted ; 
Assist.-Surg. T. J. O'Grady, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, vice Chester, whose 
appointment from the Staff, as stated in the Gazette of the 2Ist ultimo, has been 
cancelled 
2d Foot 


Cornet Tf. Adams, from half-pay of the late Land Transport 
Surslem, promoted 

ond Capt. and Brevet-Major J. Spurway to be 
Lieut. G. J, Smart to be Second Capt. viee Spur- 
Lient.-Col. vice Brevet-Col, Cocks, who retires 
*. Young to be Capt. vice Crofton; Lieut. I 








To be Ensigns, withont purchase—F. G. St. John, Gent. vice Eman, 





promoted; H. J. Marvey, Gent. v Greene, whe resigns 
ith Foot—L. J. Blake, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase 
7th Foot—Lieut. C. H. Malan to be Capt. by purchase, viee Hall, who retires ; 
Ensign W. L. Browne, to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Malan; E. Bridges, Gent, 






to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Browne 

10th Foot—W. Malcolm, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

llth Foot—V. Williams, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

lith Foot—Lieut. W. Dodsto be Capt. without purchase, vice 
retires. 

Hospita! Staff—Staff-Surg. of the First Class J. Bent, from half-pay, to be Staff- 
Surg. of the First Class, upon full-pay, and attached temporarily to the Military 
Prison at Aldershot ; Surg. A. D. Home, from the 90th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of 
the Second Class, vice Clarke, who exchanges. A<sistant-Surgeons to the 
Forees—Assist.-Surg. W. Curran, from the 73« tt, vice M‘Kinnel, who ex- 
changes ; R. Spence, Gent. vier Miller, appointed to the ith Foot; J. Collins, M.D. 
vice Jay, appointed to the Sth Foot; J. Wiles, Gent. vce Davidson, placed on 
half-pay. 

Breret.—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. M. B. G. Reed, retired full-pay 84th Foot, to be Col. 
in the Army, the rank being honorary only; Capt. E. J. Cleather, 49th Foot, to be 
Major in the Army ; Brevet-Major E. J. Cleather, 49th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in 
the Army. To be Majors in the Army—Capt. G. R. Browne, 88th Foot ; a. F. 
F. Vane, 23d Foot. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in succession to the following ge- 
neral officers, dec.; the Capts. whe were originally promoted to be Brevet-Majors 
in these snecessions having been subsequently recommended for promotion for their 
services in India, from the 19th January last—Major-Gen. Griffiths, died 15th 
March; Major-Gen. Bisshopp, died 2ist March; Brevet-Major C. Durie, Unatt. 
Staff-Officer of Pensioners, to be Major in the Army, from the 16th March, instead 
of 3d April, vice Brevet-Major Robertson, 8th Foot, whose promotion has been an- 
tedated ; Capt. H. W. P. Welman, 86th Foot, to be Major in the Army, vice Brevet- 
Major Daniell, 8th Foot, whose promotion has been antedated ; Capt. E. D. Atkin- 


Spencer, who 
























A. Dyer, Esq. late Paymaster, Lanarkshire Militia, to be | 


| 
| 
| 


son, 37th Foot, to be Major in the Army, vice Brevet-Major Durie, whose promo- 


tion has been antedated. 

The undermentioned Officers, having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lient.-Col. t , in the Army. under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct 
1854—Lieut.-Col. A. T. He yland, C.B. 56th Foot ; Lieut.-Col. C. Elmhirst, 9th Foot. 

The undermentioned Officers, having completed three years’ service in the rank 
of Lieut.-Col. to be Cols. in th 1y, under the Royal warrant of 3d Nov, 1854 
Lieut.-Col. D. W. Paynter, C. oyal Artillery ; Lieut.-Col. W. ©, Hadden, Royal 
Engineers, F . . 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 1. 

Bankrupts.- Tuomas Beit, Hambledon, Hampshire, grocer—Tnomas Fiyxy, 
Farringdon Street, cheezemonger— Witiiam Corton, Bear Street, Leicester Squ: 
beer-retailer—Javrs Way, Oxford Street, zrocer—Tnomas Tuornicrart, Leicester, 
Coal-merchant —BexsaMIn BERRESFORD, Belper, stone-mason—Jonn Jones, Aber- 
avon, Glamorganshire, beerhouse-keeper—Tiromas Rontsoyn jun. Sheffield, watch- 
maker—Grorce Cuerrnam Bayiey and James Bay.er, Stalybridge, Cheshire, 
cotton-spinners— Epvwarp Manrrix, Manchester, fustian-merehant. 

Seotch Sequestrations.—Kay, Kilmarnock, writer—Srence jun. Broughty Ferry, 
Dundee, ship-owner, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 4, 
mere 
Bankrupts,.—Pizzey 


Vincent, Great St. Helen's, printer—Grorce Boox, 
Hanway Street, lace 


Henry Pav n—Hexry and Jonx Batpwry, Cornhill, tailors—James 
hatt ¥ Favt, Dudley Street, victualler—James Horne, Tottenham Court Roa, 
nuter~PRancis Franco, Ladbroke Road, Notting Hill, dealer—Micuart Grovse, 
New Oxford Street, tailor —Davip Moss Lyons, Sydney, New South Wales, merchant 
—SAMUEL BamPorp, Carlton Terrace, Brixton, builder—Fraxcis Dykex, Broad 





Street Buildings, timber-merchant—Ricnakp Consrrt, Kingston-upon-Hull, com- 


Denhruptey Annulled.—Josuva Curran Sracos, Stockton-upon-Tees, timber- | 
ant. 


mission-agent —BexJaMIx Brapsnaw and James Wensrer junior, Holbeck, Leeds, 
canvass-manufacturers—J ames Grant, Manchester, glass-dealer—Tuomas Barer, 
Oldham, joiner 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Bropir, Dunbar, saddler—Burns, Stonehouse, Lanork- 
shire, grocer —Duncan and M‘Coxt, Rothesay, joiners—Carry, Glasgow, cab.net- 
maker—Coorrr, Trinity, Edinburgh, stock-dealer—Snaw, Cupar, writer—Curn- 
pert, Glasgow and Greenock, ship-broker—Henperrson and Rein, Coatbridge, con- 
tractors. 
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BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd.,Monday.| Tuesday. oe Thurs, | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols —w 97 } 97) 974 97 | 97 978 
Ditto for Account Pe ot } 97 97; | 975 | po * 
3 per Cents Reduced | 96) | 968 a | 96} 96 wt 
New 3 per Cents 969 | om | Oa | 963 96) 6 
Long Annuities _— -- } 8 _— | — — 
Annuities 1885 ... —as | 1s} —— | << -—- 1 
Rank Stock, 11 per Cent sees) 221 219 220 «| 22) 2194 221 
India Stock, 10} perCent .... aw 224 223 |} 223) 222 221 -— 
Exchequer Bills, 2id. perdiem .....' 36 pm 35 35 35 35 36 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..... rene —_— j— — —_— | — 101 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............ —_— — 17 pm — | a 18 

FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian .......cccceees 5 p.Ct. —— , French ..... secveee eb p. Ct.) 92f. S00. 
Kelgian ‘ij~— | 97h Mexican s=— 
Ditto pewenen --24— 5S Peruvian 44 Re 
Brazilian .. peccessecene® = 1014 | Portuguese 1553 46 
Kuenos Ayres 6‘ — at } Russian 5— 112 
Chilian .. 6 — lot | Sardinian '‘-— Mex d 
Danish 5 — 1 Spanish 3— | 6% 
Ditto a — 82} Ditto New Deferred s— | 287 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 664 Ditto Passive } 7} 
Ditto eseese coool = 994 «=| Turkish ¢=— | 
French .. it —!t = | Venezuela 4q3—- ! 384 

SHARES 

Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratrwave— ANKS— 

Bristol and Exeter........+++. 90 | Australasian . . 40} 
Caledonian. . , 81} Kritish North American -— 
Chester and Holyhead ... - | , 58 
Eastern Counties ! 60a } onial ee _— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 643 | mercial of London ... 19 
Glasgow and South-Western -- | Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 18 
Great Northern | 102 on. . . eee eee 46 
Great South. and West. Ircland 103 | London and County ......++.0«+ 27 
Great Western , ..| 61% | London Chrtd, Bok. of Australia 19, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire { 90} | London Joint Stock........+06. | 2 
Lancaster and Carlisle Lie! | London and Westminster 45 
London, Brighton & South Coast 1084 | National Bank eeee .| -— 

National Provincial.... j —- 


London and Black wall 
London and North. Western 
London and South Western | 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 
Midland 


New South Wales.. 
Oriental .... 
Provincial of Ireland.. 
South Australia ood 




















Midland Great Western (Ireland | Union of Australia —_— 
North British Union of London ee 23) 
North. Rastern— Berwick E Walby....cccccccccccescccecccces i — 
North- Eastern— York 70 Western Bank of London | -_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton $1 Docxe— 
Scottish Central } llo} | East and West India | ine 
Scottish Midland os - | Lendon . eececesece -_ 
South Eastern and Dover oxy St. Katherine ........ oe | 
Eastern of France é — - Victoria ove ° eel oe 
East Indian ° 1044 | MiscrLLANrous | 
Geelong and Melbourne 19} | Australian Agricultural - 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada ; 47 British American Land [| <- 
Great Indian Peninsular Zijexna Canada 133 
Great Western of Canada 18} Crystal Palace . PT | i 
Paris and Lyons ........++. 29 | Electric Telegraph ‘ | 106) 
Minrs— eral Steam | Pl 
Australian..... eeveceeooones -— | National Discount cool -_- 
Brazilian Imperia _- | Tondon Discuunt ........0.000 4) 
Ditto St. John del Rey 13 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam a0} 
Cobre Copper ° ° - | Royal Mail Steam | 60 
Rhymney tron .. —— South Australian 36} 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 4 t0 @ 2 8 
Me Doll 05 0 Iron, Welsh Bars 615 0.. 7% @ 
Mexican ONATS cc ccccccceccues ) ] Lead, British Pig 410 0..2% 06 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 656 Ih Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 06006 





GRAIN, Mark 


Lane, June 4 
































’ ‘ . ’ 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 48to5l Indian Corn. 34to 36 
Fine ...... 0— 0 Foreign, ,R. 36— 44 Oats, Peed... 24—26 
Red, New. 38 —41 White F. 51—54 Pine .... 27~29 
Fine...... 2—45 Rye ........ 31— 36 Poland ... 26— 98 
White Old O0— 0 Barley...... 21-28 Fine .... 28—29 
Yine o— 0 Maiting .. O0— 0 Heans, Ticks 35 — 40 Potato.... 27~— 39 
New...... 45—47 | Malt, Ord... 56—61 Harrow... 40—46 Fine. 30— 31 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending May 29 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
Wheat o Be GE, FO ccccess 3s. Od Wheat .... 44s. 7d. | Rye.  & 4a, 
Harley ..... 34 3 HKeans ai 4 Harley .... 35 ‘ | Beans lo 
Oats ....... 26 (2 caused 2. 68 lt -ensses 2367 «| 3 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made ....... -«-persack 40s. to 43s Butter—Rest Fresh, 43s. 0d. per dos. 
Reconds ......... ccece +. 33 — 36 Carlow, 4/. 16s. to 4/, 15s. per ewr. 
ex and Suffolk,on boardship 31 — 33 Racon, Irish .... 664. — 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 3 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 7 —-7 
American ....... per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, pale — 74 
GROREIEE. cacdccosewcccoses 22 — 25 Hams, York ...... - — 6 


Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 


RUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








Naewoare ano Leapennmate.” CaTrLe MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at tm 
. ‘ sd. sa ad CATTLA- MARKET 
Reef... 3 Oto3 6to4 0 .... 3 4to4 2tot 4 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 64 40—-46—4W Reasts.. 3,585 ..... 1,068 
Veal... 3 O—4 0—4 8 44-48-65 0 Shecp 
Pork... 2 O—3 8—4 4 34—3 8—310 | Calves 
Lamb. 5 O—5 8@—60.. 60—6 4—610! Pigs.. 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS woo 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 54s. to 66s Down Tegs ..... 
Mid and Fast Kentditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers .......... 
Sussex ditto..... 50 — 60 | Leicester Pleeces . . 
0 — © | Combing Skins 





Farnham ditto .. 


HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 















SMITHFIELD WHITECHAPEL CompentanD 

Hay, Good ......+.+- 65*. to FTEs. 00 GBB. .cccccccecs 80s. to Ba, 

Inferior ....... 50 — 60 — 70 .... oss COO —m— 1% 

NeW .cccccccece 0 - 0 _- 0 ° eesee - 0 

Clover... ecoscccceen GO = 9s —5 ... -. WO — 106 

Wheat Straw........ ye 2 =— 323 ° sone 30 — 3 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 6¢.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s.10d.to 5s. Od. 
Congou, fine ......++++. 1o—21 Brandy, Best Brands.....10 7 —13 2 
Pekoe, flowery 3. 0 —4@ 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 5 — © &f 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percewt. 40 6 — 41 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 908. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.2#0 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ........ 47s. Od. to Sls. Od Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.54 0 — 0 @ 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. Od. to §0.. Od, Town cccccceee 63 8 = 6 GO 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 20s. Od. to 24s. 0d Rape Oil, English refined 44 0 -- 0 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, averaoge... 27s. 1}. Brown.....+«++ 16 —-«#2 0 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 18s. Cd.| Linseed Oil..........-..+. 32 9 — 33 0 

POTATOES Cocoa nut Oil. “Oo -—41 0 

Kent and Essex Regents,.ton. 100s. tol 40s Palm Oil... ccccvecee 2 86 wo @ O 

” Shaws.. --+ 9 —100 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — © 0 
York Regents. ° 1309 —180 Coais, Hetton ... coon 8 @=.6.o 
Scotch 4, «s. orvecee +0120 —130 BOSS cccsede-ceosceee OW GO a EE 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE. 
DON GIOVANNI. 
On Monpay, Jvewe 7, will be repeated Mozart's chef- 
@’@uvre DON GIOVANNI. 
Donna Madile. Titiens. 


Madile. Ortolani. 

Madille. Piccolomini. 

Sig. —— 

Sig. Be! 

Sig. Aldtehier!. 

Sig. Vialetti. 

sess Sig. Giugtini. 

Conductor, * Sig. Bonctta. 

And LA REINE DES SONGES, with Madlle. Marie Taglioni. 

The opera commences at half-past 1 o'clock. 
Boxes, from 1/. lls. 6d. to 5i. x“ Pit Stalls, 21s. 

Gallery Stalls, 5°. and Gallery, 

On Turspay, June 8, will be anne for the first time, 
Verdi's opera LUISA MILLER. Madllc. Piccolomini and 
Mad. Alboni; Signori Giuglini, Vialetti, Castella, and Bene- 
ventano. The Ballet C ALISTO, with Madlle. Poechini. 

On Tuvaspay, June 10, Madile. PICCOLOMINI'S BENE- 
FIT, will be repeated LUISA MILLER, and the new Ballet 
LA REINE DES SONGES, with Madille. Taglioni. 

Applications to be made at the Box-office. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 31st of Aveust and the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of Serremern Next. President—The Right Hon 
the EARL of DARTMOUTH. 


MeUsicat UNION.—Mad. Szarvapy, 
Joacum, and Prarri, &c. Turspay, June 8, half-past 


three o'clock. Quartet, B flat, Op. 64, Haydn; Quartet, B 
minor, piano, &c. Mendelssohn; Quartet, No. 10, E flat, 






Mazetto .......... 
Il Commendatore . 
Don Ottavio 


Pit and 




















Beethoven; Etude and Nocturne, C sharp minor, Chopin. 
Visitors’ Tickets 10s. 6d.; to be had at Cramer and Co.’s, 
Chapp ‘M's, and Ollivier’s. J. ELLA, Directo “c tor. 








ONCERT BY THE BLIND.— 
Hanover Square Rooms.—A CONCERT of VOCAL and 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, by tae PUPILS of the SCHOOL 
for the INDIGENT BLIND, assisted by the celebrated blind 
musicians, Sig. Picco, Messrs. Hine and Summers, will be 
given on Sarurpay Mornive, June 12, commencing at three 
oclock. Under distinguished patronage. Conductor, Mr. 
W.H. Menk. Tickets i0s. 6d. and 5s.; at Messrs. Mitchell’s, 
Sams's, Ollivier’s, Leader and Cock’s, Cramer and Beale’s ; 
and at the School, St. George's Fields, Southwark. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The 
FIFTH CONCERT will take yee at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monday Next, June Programme : 
fonia in D, No. 9, Mozart ; Concert stuck ianoforte, 
Rubinstein, Weber; Overture, “‘ Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn ; 
Sinfonia in C minor, Beethoven; Solos, pianoforte, Herr 
Rubinstein, consisting of Nocturne, Field; “ Lied ohne 
orte,”’ Mendelssohn; “ Gigue,” Mozart ; ch from 
“The Ruins of Athens,” Becthoven ; Overture, “Ana 
creon,’’ Cherubini. Vocal performer, Mad. Clara Novello; 
Conductor, Professur Sterndale Bennett. To begin at eight 
Tickets l5s.; to be hadof Messrs. Addison, 
Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 


» r r 
R. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT, under e immediate Patron- 
age of her Most Gracious Majesty 
THE QUEE 
his Royal Highness the Princ ¢ Consort, 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 












































































her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridg re, 
will take place at HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, on Mon- 
pay, June 2ist, on the same grand scale of former 
Particulars and Tickets may be had at Mr. Benedic «si- 
dence, 2, Manchester Square, and at the principal Libraries 
and Music W arehouses. 
a \e . aa 
XHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, Ashburnham Pavilion, adjoining Cre- 
morne.— Messrs. WATERER and GODFREY beg to an- 
nounce that their Exhibition of hardy Rhododendrons and 
other American Piants will open on Tcespay Next, the 
lst June, and will continue daily throughout the Month, 
Admission Is. from ten till dusk.—Knap Hill, Woking, 
Surrey. 
Ah ‘a " r . 
ITY EXHIBITION.—Modern Pic- 
tures.—The Second Portion of Mr. Wallis’s Collection 
of Choice Modern Pictures, principally of the British 
School, including the latest productions of T. Sidney Cooper, 
A.R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Clarkson Stanficld, R.A., J. Lin- 
nell, W. Linnell, J. b. Pyne, F. R. Goodhall, A.R.A.,J. D. 
Harding, J. F. Herring sen. Caleott Hors- 
te., &e., is NOW ON Vv IEW at Lecearr’s New 
y, No. 19, Change Alley. Principal entrance by 
the side of 28, Cornhill.— Admission, including Catalogue, ls. 
M*. CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
READ his “ Christmas Carol” on Wepnespay Ar- 
TERNOON, JuNE 9, at 3 o'clock, and the story of “ Little 
Dombey,” on Tuvrspay Evenine, June 10, at 8 o'clock, at 
ST. MARTIN'S HALL. 

Each Reading will last two hours.—Stalls, (numbered and 
reserved,) Five Shillings; Area and Galleries, 2s. 
Unreserved Seats, One Shilling. Tickets to be hadat Messrs, 
Cuarman and Hatt’s, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. 
Martin’s Hall, Long Acre 

a J ry, 
MENA STRAITS, ANGLESEA.—TO 
BE - FURNISHE D, for a short term, from Ist 
JuLy wexr, the large mansion called GLYN GARTH, on the 
Anglesea coast of the Menai Straite, with coach-houses, 
stables, bathing- house, and extensive gardens and grounds. 
The house, which is furnished in the highest style, contains 
entrance-hall 11 yards by 6, dining-room 10 yards by 7, 
drawing-room 11 yards by 7, small ditto 7 yards by 6, 
library 8 yards by 7, billiard-room, two bath-rooms, sixteen 
bed-rooms, and ample kitchen accommodation, and forms a 
marine residence almost unequalled for beauty and salubrity 
of situation. It is three miles from Bangor, two from Beau- 
maris, and is accessible by railway and steam-packet. 
Apply to 8. D. Daxsisniar, Esq. Pendyffryn, near Conway ; 
Mr. W. A. Oaxte¥, 8, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
London. 
RUPTURES. —BY RO dYAL L ETTERS P 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER "TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
—_ is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
p= By while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, te- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ona all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and SWELL. (NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taney 
ry rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
ike =n stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
JOHN WHITE MANUPACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 





Hollier, and | 
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sum assured, 


UNIVERSITY - OF LONDON.— 


Notice is hereby given, that the Annual Examination 
for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
Monpvay the 5th of Jecy. 

The Certificate of Age must be transmitted to the Regis- 
trar fourteen days before the Examination begins. 

By order of ~~ Senate, 

VM. B. CARPENTER, M.D. Registrar. 
Burlington a. » May 27th, 1858. 


> rT" » pL 
QcoTrisH EQUITABLE LIFE A 
SURANCE SOCIETY. Instirerep 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING of this Society was held at Edinburgh, on 4th 
May 1858, Tuos. Scorr ANpvenson, Esq. W.S. in the Chair. 

From the Report which was read, it ap red that during 
the rear ending Ist March last, 470 Policies were issued 
The Sums thereby Assured amounted to ‘ 70/. and the 
Annual Premiums thereon to 7033/ 
he following was the position of the Socicty at Ist March 
a= 

















~ 
a 


£4,957,144 

182,717 

1,099,400 
had at the Head Office, 


Amount of Existing Assurances 
Annual Revenue ° 
Accumulated Pund...........66555 
Copies of the Report may now be 

or from any of the Society's Agents 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, 
WM. FINLAY, 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, 
OFFICE IN LONDON— Poultry 









Edinburgh. 








ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, » Age nt 
‘ARGU S LIFE ASSU RANCE COM- 
PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


Chairman—Thomas Farncom), Esq. Alderman. 






Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq 





Professor Hall, M.A. 
John Humphery, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeatfres 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq 
Actuary—C 


r iah Pilcher, Esq. 

wis Pocock, Esq 

1, 2, Finsbury Square 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
re Clark, Esq. 


Ald. 7 








ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITI 
The premiums are on the 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 450,000/. invested on Morte and in 
the Government Stocks, and an income of 85,000/. a year. 


THIS COMPANY 
lowest scale consistent with se 











Premium to assure 100/. Whole Term 
- ct ~ 
One Seven With Without 
Age. Year. Years. Profits. Profits. 
20 ..£017 8 ..£019 9 ..... £11510 .. Lillo 
30... 1138 BS F secco 258.3807 
40 .. 1 5 6 SD anene 3.07 .. 210 
50 1M 1 BMte ....6 488 .. 4 OB 
o..33 4 SW @ cece 612 9 6 010 

MUTUAL BRANCH. 


Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to the 
applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 


| mium, or be received in cash 


; the premiums paid ws 


At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
declared; this will allow a reversion- 
ary increase varying wrding to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ whole term" premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may ré 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upen approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge 

The ymmedienl officers atte - eve 
2 o’cloc 1 














day at a quarter before 
8S, Resident Director. 


ATHS and TOI LET TE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has one large Show-room 
devoted exclusively to the display of baths and tuilette ware 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his es- 
tablishment the most distin uished in this country. Port 
able Showe s. 3/. to 5! Nursery, 
lis. to 32s.; Sponging, Ms. to 32s.; Hip, lis. to 31s. éd. 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, and Cold Plunge, Va- 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great va- 
riety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 
Illustrated ae ee sent (per post) free 
39, Oxford Street (W.), 1, la, 2, and 3, Newme 
and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Pine cu x * stablishe at aes 20 


. 7h > Rey 

N° MORE M EDICINE.—PERF ECT 
P * DIGESTION.--Sound lungs and strong nerves re- 
stored to the most enfecbled, without medicine, without 
inconvenience, and without expense, by DU BARRY'S 
delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty 
times its cost in other reme and cures Indigestio 
(Dyspepsia,) habitual Cons m, Flatulency, Phiegm, 
all Nervous, Kilious, and Liver Complaints, Hysteria, Neu- 
ralgia, Sleeplessness, Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Debility, Dis urrhaa, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and 
Sickness, Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, In- 
cipient Consumption, also Children’s Complaints. 
We extract a few out of the many thousand expres- 
sions of gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 49,832 
“Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, asthma, cough, consti on, flatulency, spasms, sick - 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, have been removed by 
Du Barry's excellent food ——— Jolly, Wortham, Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk.” Cure No. 47,121—Miss Elizabeth Ja- 
cobs, of Nazing Vicarage, a cure of extreme nervousness, in- 
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n Street, 




































digestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies 
‘ Cure No. 48,314—Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near 
Liverpool. A cure of ten years’ dyspepsia. Cure No. 32,880 








—Wm. Hunt, Esq. barrister, of paralysis. Cure No 
The Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, of many years 
vous irritability, bile, and indigestion. Cure No. 54,8)2 
Miss Virginie Zaguers, cured of consumption, after her me 
dical advisers had abandoned all hopes of recovery. Cure 
No. 189—‘‘ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, in- 
digestion, and debility, from which I have suffered great 
misery, and which no medicine could relieve or remove, 
have been effectually cured by Du Barry's Tood in a very 
short time. W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet Street, London.’ 

No. 18,316—Dr. Andrew Ure, of constipation, dyspep 
sia, nervous irritability. Cure No. 34,216—Dr. Shorland, of 
dropsy and debility. Cure No. 36,418—Rev. Dr. 
cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings. Cure N 28—Dr. 
Wurtzer, ofconsumption. Cure No. 46,270—Mr. James Ro- 
berts, wood-merchant, Frimley, of thirty years’ diseased 
lungs, cough, spitting of blood, liver derangement, partial 
deafness. In canisters, I!b. 2s. 9d.; 20d. 4s. 6d.; lls. ; 
121b. 22s. The 121b. carriage-free, on receipt of Post-office 
order. Barry pu Barry and Co. 77, Regent Strect, Lon- 
don; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; Abbiss, 60, 














Gracechurch Street; 63, and 150, Oxford Street; 330, and 
451, Strand; 48, and 60, Bishopsgate Street; 40, Sloane 


Street; and through all grocers. 


inster, of | 
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ALVERN-WELLS. —The Old Well- 


) House is now OPEN as an HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 

BLISHMENT, for the reception of patients. Resident Phy- 
sician—Dr. Ayerst, to whom all applications for terms, &, 

are to be made. Consulting Physician—Dr. Guiry. 


[JARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly r uested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which ben thi 
name of Wittiam Lazenny on the back of each bottle, in aq- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasets Lazunxey.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 





)SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepenzacn. It ig 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal D tillery of Flowers, 157e, 
New Bond Strec t, facing Redmayne’s. 


V ARM WEATHER.—RIMMELDS 


TOILET VINEGAR is now a perfect luxury, as an 
adjunct to the daily bath or ablutions ; a refreshing perfume 
for the handkerchief, and a disinfectant for apartments and 
sick rooms. It is quite unrivalled. Price 1s., 2s. 6¢., ang 
5s. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists.—E. Riwuen, Per- 
sumer, 96, Strand, and Crystal Palace. N B.—Rixwet's 
Torrey Vineoar is the only genuine. Beware of imitations, 

‘ spre Top Te] > 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN. 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLE from 4/. upwards. 
—A creat varicty of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lugs. 
tres, Decanters, Wine-glasses, Dessert Services, and — 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A larg 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the n none 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—44, Oxford Street Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 

PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBIT TON 1859. 
METCALE E, BINGLEY, ‘yp 
a co.’S NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose, M., b., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 

Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s cele ted Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 








































INNEFORD 
y IE 
URE FLUID MAGNE SIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
xestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the 04 of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
areeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerrorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Age nts for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 


PVLEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES, 





4 Under the Patronage of Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe. ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth 
and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, imparting a 





transceendant lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOK imparts a radiant bloom te the 
Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands and Arms, 
and cradicates cutancous defects tOWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the Tecth a Pearl 
like Whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and renders the 
breath swect and pure. Sold by A. Rowtano and Sons, 20, 
Hatton Garden, London; 





and by Chemists and Perfumers 


Beware of Spurious lmitations. 

\ NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
~ Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, Fleet 
Strect, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE sc RIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures They so p etly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or deeay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will supp rt and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is anteed to restore articula and mas 
tication. Deca teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 til! 5. 


> 7 yoy . 
VES SRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
ENTS are thus divided: 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 

U gg Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 
No. 116, veh anufacture of the Guinca Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liv ries. 
Yo. 1i2is their New Establishment for Ladics 
He abits and Mantlesin Fur and Cloth 

No. li4contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll haves ccuced widespread confidence. 

The Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29,30, 31, and #1, WARWICK STREET. 

Phe City Dépot is at 21 and CORNHUILL. 

The addresses of the various / 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the 


JJANDSOME ; al 





2, 
53 
























Riding 














advertised in 
mies. 








BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of |} s lcdsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iren Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japann all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
and prices of 100 


CATALOGUE, conmiatnn designs 
REDSTEADS, as well a 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, pe free by post. Herat and Sox, 
Kedstead, Bedding, and Be a Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 


. a , 
| ERANGEMENT OF THE 

STOMACH AND BOWELS. — HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS.—The sudden manner in which the hot weather 
has visited us will be productive of unpleasant conse- 
quences to many. The liver, the stomach, and bowels will 
each feel its effects. But in sll cases of irregularitics the use 
of Holloway’s justly celebrated Pills speedily removes the 
most unpleasant attacks of dysentery, biliousness, ac idity of 
the stomach, sick headache, “debi ity, want of appetite, and 
drowsine ss—purifyi ing the blo. d, and giving energy anda 
healthy tone to the system. For pimples, blotches, and all 
skin eruptions, there is nothing to excel the fine cooling 
effects of Holloway’s Ointment. Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world, and at Professor Hotitow art's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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THE REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
This day, F'5 6d. J 
HE SPEECH OF LORD EBURY, 
in the HOUSE OF LORDS, May 6th, on RE- 
VISION OF THE LITURGY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


Boun’s ILLUSTRATED Lrprary POR JUNE. 
RUMMACHER’S PARABLES, trans- 
lated from the Seventh German Edition. With 
Illustrations by Ciayron, Engraved by the 
ers Dalziel. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
. G. Bouy . York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


Fort 
Bro! 
H. G. Bow sahara ; andl 
On Thursday, June 10th, will be published, price Is. 
ORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY., 
By Cuartes Dickens. 
Also, Cheap Editions, price 1s. each, of 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL; THE CRICKET ON 
THE HEARTH; and THE CHIMES. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 











Now ready, price ls. 
HE ROYAL ACADEMY REVIEW. 
A Guide to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts 18:8. Contains—Original Critical and De- 
scriptive Notices of upwards of 200 Works of Art. By 
the Council of Four. 


Tuomas Day, 13, Cary Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and all | 
| FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND—THE 


Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. or 5/. per hundred, : 


HE 5 P.’s, viz.—The Public, the Press, | 


the Parties, the Parliament, and the Premier. 
All clubs, societies, and individuals in the Conserva- 
tive interest, should circulate this pamphlet, which 
strongly, but justly and reasonably, advocates the na- 
tional cause. 
Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 
Just published, Svo. cloth, 9s. 
YGIENE; or Health as depending 
upon the Conditions of the Atmosphere, Food, 
and Drinks, Motion and Rest, Sleep and Wakeful- 
ness, Secretions, Excretions, and Retentions, Mental 
Emotions, Clothing, Bathing, &c. By James H., 
Picxrorp, M.D. 
London: Joun Cuvecuit., New Burlington Street. 


ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 


In 8vo. price 4s. (containing 93 Papers,) or 3d. for six 
copies of any single Paper, 
LASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
for the Use of Schools. 
the Rev. Tuomas Kercurver Arnon, M.A, late Rec- 
tor of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rrvinerons, Waterloo Place. 
SECOND SERIES OF “LYRA GERMANICA,” 
Now ready, in feap. Svo. price 5s. cloth, 
YRA GERMANICA; Second Series, 
the Christian Life. Translated from the German 
by Caruertne Winkwortn, Contents : 
PART I Holy Communion; For 
Ans of the Cuvacn Travellers; At the Burial 
Holy Seasons— of the Dead. 


Advent Faster. If. The ixwer Lire. 

Christmas Ascension Penitence. Praise and 
Epiphany. Whitsuntide Thanksgiving. The Life 
Passion Week. ' Trinity of Faith. Songs of the 


Services—Morning and Even- Cross. The Final Conflict 
ing Prayer; Baptism ; and Heaven. 

LYRA GERMANICA; First Series, Hymns for 
the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Christian Year. 
Price 5s. 

London : Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 
Just published, price ls. ; post free for 13 stamps, 

HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 

Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 

Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 

Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 

Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician. 

London: Suerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Masn, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
IGESTION AND ITS DERANGE- 
MENTS. By T. K. Cuampers, M.D. Physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine at 
St. Mary’s Medical School. 

“This is no common publication, to be taken up 
and thrown aside, but the result of deep study and 
patient investigation. No person can rise from the 
perusal of this scientific work without a feeling of 
deep and deserved respect for the accomplished au- 
thor.”— Dublin Quarterly Journal. 

“There is common sense and sound philosophy in 
the views taken by Dr. Chambers.” Medical Times 
and Gazette. 

London : Joun Cuvrenii1, New Burlington Street. 


PULAR MEDICAL SERIES, for 
GENERAL READERS. 
Price of each volume, 2s. 6d. 
The STOMACH and its DIFFICULTIES. 
James Eyre, M.D. 
HEALTHY SKIN. By Erasmus Wison, F.R.S. 
Derects of SIGHT. By T. Warton Jones, 


On DISEASES of the THROAT and LUNGS. By 
Samvue. Fenwick, M.D. 

HEALTH and DISEASE, in connexion with the Ge- 
ay Prineiples of Hygiene. By Lionen J. Beare, 





By Sir 


-R.CS. 
HEADACHES; their Causes and their Cure. By 
Henry G. Waicut, M.D. 
HOW to PREVENT SUDDEN DEATH. By A. B. 
Granvitte, F.R.S. 
HUFELAND’S ART of PROLONGING LIFE. A 
New Edition. Edited by Erasmus Wi1son, F.R.S. 
The WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE. By 
James M. Guiiy, M.D. 

On NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER, andSTOMACH 
COMPLAINTS. By G. Rozert Rowe, M.D. 

On SEA-BATHING and SEA-AIR. By Grorce 
Haerwio, M.D. 

On the PHYSICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
By Georor Harrwic, M.D. 

On the PRESERVATION of the TEETH. By 
Henry Jorpan. 

London: Joux Cuvrcnitt, New Burlington Street. 





| NEW 
LOST LOVE. 


Selected and Edited by | 


This day is published, 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN CAIRD, M.A. 


Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, Author of “ Religion in Common Life.” 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, NEW EDITION, in 8vo. 12s, 


THE REY. J. B. MARSDEN’S DICTIONARY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND SECTS; 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CONTENTS.—CHURCH OF ABYSSINIA—THE 


ALBIGENSES—EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF AME- 


RICA—ANGLO-CATHOLICS—ARIANS—ARMENIAN CHURCH—ARMENIANS—BAPTISTS—UNITED 


BRETHREN, &e. &e. 
NANTERS—THE DONATISTS—THE CHURCH 


FRIENDS—THE GREEK CHURCH 
PENDENTS—CHURCH OF IRELAND 
ANS — PRESBYTERIANS—PURITANS 
RUSSIA— CHURCH OF 


PRENCH 
GNOSTICS—LADY 

IRVINGITES—LU THERANS—MORMONITES—NESTORI- 
CHURCH OF ROME—CHURCH OF ROME—CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND — SCOTTISH 


UNITED BRETHREN—THE BROWNISTS—THE CALVINISTS—THE COVE- 
OF ENGLAND—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND— 


PROTESTANT CHURCH—THE SOCIETY OF 
HUNTINGDON'’S CONNEXION—INDE- 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH — SHAKERS — SWEDEN- 


BORGIANS — UNITARIANS — UNIVERSALISTS — WESLEYANS— WESLEYAN METHODIST NEW 


CONNEXION, 


ATHENZUM, 
* Probably the best book on the subject current in our literature.” 
SPECTATOR. 
**Mr, Marsden’s information is well digested, his judgment sound and impartial, his manner of statement not 


only clear, but with a sustained vividness. 
it is only in appearance. 
of the author should not be passed over. 
ness of censure, 
formation.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


The exposition has the freshness of an original work. 
He has, of course, opinions, but he indulges in no violence or harsh- 
The arrangement is well adapted for the important point of conveying complete and full in- 


The work has somewhat the appearance of an Encyclopedia, but 


The philosophic impartiality 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





PUBLICATIONS, 
By AsHrorp OWEN 
New and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo. Price 
| 2s. cloth. Being the new volume of Swrru, Exper, 
| and Co.’s Cheap Series of Standard Fictions. 

* A story full of grace and genius. No outline 
would give any idea of its beauty.” —Afhenewum, 


9 
THE EDUCATION of the HUMAN 
RACE. From the German of Lessixe, Fep. 8vo. 
| price 4s, antique cloth, red edges. 
3 


New Nove. ‘ 
MAUDE SKILLICORNE’S PENANCE, 
A Tale, in Two Parts. 
Author of ** The Story of My Wardship.” 2 vols. 


4. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HU- 
MOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
W. M. Tuackeray. New and Cheaper Edition, post 
8vo. price 2s. 6d, cloth. 


. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUT- 
FULLAH, a Mohamedan Gentleman; with an Ac- 
count of his Visit to England. Edited by E. B. 
Eastwick, Esq. Third Edition, post 8vo, price 5s. 
cloth, 

London: Smirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
RK THORNE.—A 
By Anrnony TRoiiorr, 
Author of ** Barchester Towers,” ** The Three 
Clerks,” &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Novel. 


1848. 
HISTORICAL REVELATIONS, 
INSCRIBED TO LORD NORMANBY. 

By Louis Banc. 

Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

**M. Louis Blanc has published a reply to Lord 
Normanby’s narrative in the form of a counter-state- 
ment incidentally controverting the imputations upon 
himself and vindicating as far as he could, the posi- 
tion of his own party. We may have to state our dis- 
sent from some of his conclusions, but we must at 
once call attention to his ‘ Revelations’ as important, 
While they present his theories in the most advantage- 
ous light, to which we shall presently have occasion 
toadvert, it would be hard to deny that they must 
mitigate most of the received impressions to his pre- 
judice, and that they really defend his conduct, with 
no inconsiderable success. ad . a 

** Let M. Louis Blanc’s opinions be what they may— 
and it is not to be expected that they should approxi- 
mate to ours—we cannot help remarking that his 
views are more friendly to England than those of cer- 
tain of his compatriots in a similar predicament.”— 
Times, May 25. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. 
By A. GALLENGA, 

Author of “ The History of Piedmout,” &c. 
Post 8vo. &s. 6d. 

**To the book generally we can assign uncommon 
merit. It contains much that will be new to all but 
German readers, and it is written with an ease, freshe 
ness, and vivacity altogether —— ee It is a most 
welcome contribution to the English Library of Gere 
man Literature.”—Leader. 

NEW SERIAL. No. 12, price ls. 

DAVENPORT DUNN, 

A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Cuartes Lever. 
With Illustrations by Putz. 
Carman and Hatt. 193, Piccadilly. 





(June 1, 





By Mary Caruerine Jacksoy, 





IST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW 
4 WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS RECENTLY 
ADDED TO MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS in AFRICA, 
3250 Copies. 
FORSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS of the POPES. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
2000 Copies. 
LIFE in STAMBOUL, by Mrs. Hornby. 
FRIENDS at THEIR OWN FIRESIDES. 
DOCTOR THORNE.——— HECKINGTON, 
ATKINSON'S TRAVELS in SIBERIA, 
1000 Copies. 
4 WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN, 
"REES’S SIEGE of LUCKNOW. 
NAPIER’S LIFE of NAPIER. 
ANDROMEDA, by Charles Kingsley. 
SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY through OUDE. 
A TIMELY RETREAT (from Meerut.) 
FROUDE’S ENGLAND, Vols. II, and IV. 
ADELE, by Julia Kavanagh. 
SMYTH’S ASCENT of TENERIFFE. 
MILLER’S CRUISE of the * BETSY.” 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 
GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS of HIS OWN TIME, 
BUCKL HISTORY of CIVILIZATION, 
MACKNIGHT’S LIFE and TIMES of BURKE. 
MEMOIRS of DR. KANE. 
LEWES’S SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 
VIOLET BANK.——YEAR AFTER YEAR. 
SHIRREFF’S INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 
LIFE of CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI, 
ESSAYS, by George Brimley. 
THE NETHERWOOES of OTTERPOOL, 
LIFE and REMAINS of R. A. VAUGHAN, 
URSULA, by Miss Sewell. 


1200 Copies. 

SCOTT’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

A LADY’S DIARY KEPT IN LUCKNOW, 

MEMOIRS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 

1500 Copies. 

CRISTOFFEL’S LIFE of ZWINGLI,. 

THE MOORS and FENS.——ORPHANS, 

DUFFERIN’S LETTERS FROM HIGH LATI- 

TUDES. 

ANNIVERSARIES, by T. H. Grit. 

WHAT YOU WILL.——THE INTERPRETER, 

VERICOUR’S LIFE OF DANTE. 

LIFE OF THE COUNTESS DE BONNEVAL, 

THE INDIAN REBELLION, by Dr. Duff. 

MEMOIRS OF DAVID C. GIBSON. 

DORAN’S COURT FOOLS.——-CHOW-CHOW, 

CARTER’S LIFE of BISHOP ARMSTRONG, 

WILSON’S SCAMPER through GERMANY. 

HUC’S CHRISTIANITY in CHINA, 

SCROPE’S GEOLOGY of CENTRAL FRANCE, 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE of ST. SIMON, 

VON TEMPSKY’S TRAVELS in MEXICO, 

BARTH’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. 

KIDDER’S TRAVELS in BRAZIL. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH. 

HAYWARD’S ESSAYS. 

HOGG’S LIFE of SHELLEY. 

GALLENGA’S VALLEYS of PIEDMONT. 

BARCLAY’S RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM. 

PAVED WITH GOLD.——QUITS! 

The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum, con- 
sisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and 
value. 

Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum. 

Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, 
exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per 
Annum. Prospectuses, with Lists of Books on 
at reduced prices, will be forwarded, Postage Free, 
on application. 

Cartes Epwarp Mupre, 509, 510, and 511, New 
Oxford Street, and 20 and 21, Museum Street, London, 
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Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
ULITA, THE SERF. A Tragedy. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
R AND AGAIN st or Queen Mar- 
garet’s Badge. By Fraxcus M. Witpranam. 
London: ‘Joux V W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Ina few < days, 8vo. with Maps, 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and 
Travel. By Wiurtam Grorce Ciark, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Fourth Edition, | 12s. 
RUNDINES CAMI. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry Drury, Chaplain to the House of 
Commons. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand ; 
Cambridge : Derienton, BELL, = Co. 





Fourth Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 0s. 
RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By Joun Srvarr Mint. 
By the same Author, Fourth E dition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
A SYSTEM OF LOG Cc. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and nag West Strand. 


8vo. L5s. 
RANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857. Inaugural Addresses 
and Select Papers. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Library Edition, — much enls — and thoroughly 
ised, 16s. of the 
IOGRAPHICAL’ HISTORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY, FROM ITS ORIGIN IN GREECE 
DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Gerorce 
Henry Lewes. 
London : — W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








his day, post Bvo. 10s. 
NTELLECT UAL EDUC ATION, and 
its Influence on the Character and Happiness of 
Women. By Emury Suir FF, one of the Authors of 
** Thoughts on Self-Culture.’ 
* London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES bisa EY. 
NDROMEDA, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 5s. 
HYPATIA, Third Edition. 6s. 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 2s, 
YEAST; a Problem. Third Edition. 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 
London: Joun W. Par KER and Sox, West Strand. — 





Fourth 


Just published, price 2s. 
OURNAL OF THE 8! “ATI STICAL 
SOCIETY, for Junsz. Conrents : 
1, Colonel Sykes, M.P.—On Public Works in India. 
2. Mr. Wilkinson—On Railway Terminal Accommo- 
dation. 
3. Mr. Lumley—On_ the Administration of Relief to 
the Poor in the Metropolis. 
4. Miscellanea, 
London : J. W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, 
Ww.c. 





WORKS ay THE RIGHT HON. SIR G. CORNE- 
WALL LEWIS, BART. M.P. 


WN THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY 
ROMAN HISTORY. 2 vols. 30: 
ON THE METHODS OF OBSE RY. ATION AND 
REASONING in POLITICS. 2 vols. 28s. 
ON THE INFLUENCE or AUTHORITY IN 
MATTERS of OPINION. 10s. 6d. 
ON THE USE AND ABUSE of CERTAIN PO- 
LITICAL TERMS. 9s. 6d. 
FABLES OF BABRIUS; with Notes. 5s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo. is. 6d. 
XFORD ESS AYS, 1858. 
POETRY OF POPE By Joux ConINnGcTOoN, 
THEORIES OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

B Roserr G. Cecit, M.P. M.A 
ANCIENT STOICS. 


Bart. 
HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS, 
NAN reson, M.A. 
NORSEMEN IN ICELAND. 








By Sir ‘ALEXANDER Grant, 
By C. Bucna- 


By Grorck Wess 


Dasent, D.C.L. 

INFLUENCE OF THE ag ted LAW. By Joun 
Grorce Pruitumore, Q.¢ A. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY "REFORM. By Go.p- 


win Smiru, M.A. 
London : Jonw W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


PRINSEP’S INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


bes. 6d. 
SSAYS ON INDIAN ANTIQUITIES ; 
Historic, Numismatic, and Paleographic ; with 
Useful Tables, Illustrative of Indian History, Chro- 
nology, Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, &c. 
‘the late James Prixsrer, Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Ben Collected and Edited by Epwaxrp 
Tuomas, Esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Joun M Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ADAMS’ SEQUEL TO THE CHERRY STONES. 

In 1 8vo. pri price 3s. 6d. the Second Edition of 
HE FIRST OF JUNE; or SCHOOL- 
BOY RIVALRY; a Second Tale of Charlton 
School. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Editor of ‘** The Cherry 

Stones.” 
Rivixetoxs, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had 

1. The CHERRY STON ES; or the Force of Con- 
science: a Tale of Charlton School. Fourth Edition. 


. Gd. 
2. TALES of CHARLTON pomerk.; containing 
the above Tales, bound together. 6s. 
3. SIVAN the SLEEPER; a Tale of all Times, By 
the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. 5s. 6d. 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. 
By Mrs, Casr, Widow of the late Col. Case, 32d Regt. 
Queen’s.) 
In post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. 
By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell,” &c. 
In two vols. small 8vo. 12s. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MUTINIES 
IN OUDH, 
AND THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW RESIDENCY. 
Wiru soME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES 

or THE MurrNy. 

By Marrin Ricuarp Gupsrns, 

Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
One volume, with Illustrations. 





IN AND AROUND STAMBOUL 
By Mrs. Hornsy. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. (Ready.) 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 
Post 8vo. 





Lately Published. 
M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF MY 
OWN TIME, 
8vo. Vol. I. 14s, 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH 
ALPS. 
By Atrrep Wits, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Additions and Maps, 
in post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


By Francis T. Buexnanp, M.A. : 
Student of Christ Church, Assistant-Surgeon 2d Life 
Guards. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. with Illustrations. 6s. 


SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
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BOOKS. 


GLADSTONE ON HOMER.* 


Mawy of those who take up this book will be far more interested 
about the author than about his subject. That a man so immersed 
in practical life as Mr. Gladstone, so laborious and vigilant a poli- 
tician, and one so familiar with the excitements which a place in the 
first rank of living statesmen must supply, should have thought it 
worth his while and have found time to write these three volumes 
on Homer, naturally excites our curiosity ; and we feel some de- 
sire to see whether the writer explains in any degree the politician, 

—whether any light is thrown upon Mr. Gladstone’s parlia- 
mentary course of action by his speculations about antiquity. 

There is one quality which might have been easily brought 
into question by a literary effort of this kind, but for which we 
believe Mr. Gladstone’s readers will be more reluctant than before 
to refuse him credit ; that is, earnestness in whatever he under- 
takes. If this book had been written as an intellectual feat, to 
challenge admiration for versatility of talent, or even as a re- 
creation for hours of leisure or! fatigue, the work itself would pro- 
bably have been worthless, arj}d we should have been justified in 
suspecting the author of going|through a performance, or amusing 
himself, on other occasions ; but there is not the least sign of affec- 
tation about the book. It is evident that the writer’s heart is in 
his work; it is entirely clear of egotism, a manly and serious 
labour, and it even has decided practical aims. We can easily 
believe that doubts may still be entertained as to the trustiness of 

Mr. Gladstone’s judgment in estimating the comparative impor- 
tance of things, and that he may seem too impetuous and too 
readily mastered by a view which enlists his sympathies, and 
excites his ingenuity, to be relied upon as a consistent leader ; but 
his integrity and candour, together with his ardent love of all 
that is worthy and noble, will commend themselves strongly, we 
feel assured, to all who look into this remarkable book. 

It is obviously a great gain to literature and scholarship that a 
man in Mr. Gladstone’s line of life should devote himself with 
such delight to a scholar’s subject. We are not thinking now of | 
the support thus given to the pretensions of classical studies ; Mr, 

Gladstone’s vindication of Homer is something very different from 
Lord Wellesley’s Latin verses. The benefit we mean consists in 
the freshness and life which a practical acquaintance with affairs 
must infuse into the consideration of ancient poetry and history. 
Mr. Gladstone wishes Homer to be more largely studied in our 
higher education ; and we confess that he has persuaded us that 
far more may be learnt from Homer than has been commonly 
gathered hitherto by the school or college reading of him. But 
in order to be thus profitable, he must be read in connexion with 
the real interests of our own time. We need not forget that we 
are Englishmen of the nineteenth century, in reading the «\é« 
dvipav of the old Homeric age. If we can recognize living men 
and women in the Achilles and Ulysses, the Andromache and 
Nausicaa, of the Homeric poems, the costume, at once so simple 
and so dignified, in which their age presents them to us, will in- 
erease both the instructiveness and the fascination of a familiar 
acquaintance with them. There is such a power in the actual 
life of men and women, especially when the life has been at all 
noble and energetic, to command our respect and sympathies,— 
there is so much more significance in it, for all that Mr. Buckle 
may teach, than in the mere accumulation of knowledge,—that 
we may get to understand our own religion and our own politics 
better by studying men as they believed and as they acted in the 
most remote and dissimilar times, than by reading the most con- 
summate discourses on either branch of our civilization. 

_Mr. Gladstone tells us that he is actuated by some such con- 
Viction in inviting those who are or will be thoughtful and pa- 
triotic English citizens to an open-eyed study of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. He pleads in this eloquent strain, 

“This Greek mind, which thus became one of the main factors of the 
civilized life of Christendom, cannot be fully comprehended without the 
study of Homer, and is nowhere so vividly or so sincerely exhibited as in 
his works, He has a world of his own, into which, upon his strong wing, he 
carries us, There we find ourselves amidst a system of ideas, feelings, and 
actions, different from what are to be found anywhere else ; and forming a 
new and distinct standard of humanity. Many among them seem as if they 
were then shortly about to be buried under a mass of ruins, in order that 
they might subsequently reappear, bright and fresh for application, among 
later generations of men. Others of them almost carry us back to the early 
morning of our race, the hours of its greater simplicity and purity, and 
more free intercourse with God. In much that this Homeric world ex- 
hibits, we see the taint of sin at work, but far, as yet, from its perfect work 
and its ripeness; it stands between Paradise and the vices of later heathen- 
ism, far from both, from the latter as well as from the former ; and if among 
all earthly knowledge, the knowledge of man be that which we should 
chiefly court, and if to be genuine it should be founded upon experience, 
how is it possible to over-value this primitive representation of the human 
race in a form complete, distinct, and separate, with its own religion, ethics, 
olicy, history, arts, manners, fresh and true to the standard of its nature, 
ike the form of an infant from the hand of the Creator, yet mature, full, 
and finished, in its own sense, after its own laws, like some masterpiece of 
the sculptor’s art.”’ 





Oy ey on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, 
wa -L., M.P. for the University of Oxford. Tn three volumes, Oxford: at the 
niversity Press, 





{[Monruty SurrLemeEnr. } 


There is a story that, in the Augustan age of French literature, 
a Frenchman was boasting to an Englishman of the superior ex- 
cellence of the writers of his country, compared with those of 
England, and that the Englishman retorted by saying, There are 
only two subjects worth writing about, Religion and Politics ; and 
on these you dare not open your mouths. Mr. Gladstone shows 
his English instincts by dwelling with most emphasis and full- 
ness upon the Homerie Religion and Politics; and our readers 
will be glad that we should devote most of our space to his views 
on these subjects. 

His second volume is entitled ‘‘Olympus,” and is devoted to 
an inquiry into the religion of the Homeric Age. The actions of 
men are so mixed up with the actions of gods in the poems, that 
for the understanding of Homer as well as of his age, it is neces- 
sary to consider what Mr. Gladstone calls the Theo-mytho- 
logy of the time. Whatever amount of fiction the poet was con- 
scious of introducing into his accounts of the immortal gods, Mr, 
Gladstone justly claims a right to assume that the gods them- 
selves, with their mutual relations and their functions, were not 
a mere poetical machinery, but belonged to the actual belief of 
the heroic age. In estimating the influence of the prevailing 
creed upon the lives of men, Mr. Gladstone is obliged to confess 
that the moral character of the Olympian gods was not at all cal- 
culated to improve through imitation the character of their wor- 
shippers. He finds scarcely any but selfish and unworthy mo- 
tives ascribed even to the better natures amongst the gods, so 
that in fact the men of the poems are morally superior to the 
gods. But at the same time he sees traces of truer conceptions 
of divine character, and he works out an elaborate theory con- 
cerning the mixture of the true and the false in the Homeric my- 
thology, which may be briefly described as follows: There are 
two distinct elements in the Homeric system of gods, one derived 
from authentic primitive tradition, the other from the inventive 
tendencies of men. ‘The revelation made to the patriarchs of the 
Mosaic books may be supposed to have spread widely amongst the 
Asiatic races, and to have descended to the heroie age, though 
becoming gradually fainter and more overlaid with inventions. 
To this primitive revelation all true and reverent ideas in the 
Homeric religion are to be ascribed; and when these are sub- 
tracted, all that remains is to be set down to human invention. 
Scriptural theology and vulgar or poetic mythology make up to- 
gether the Olympian Heaven. . 

In attempting to resolve the Homeric ereed into its two consti- 
tuents, Mr. Gladstone might be said to be mainly guided by the 
obvious principle of assigning all that he approves to tradition, 
and all that he disapproves to invention. His analysis, though 
rather diffuse, is most animated and interesting. But there are 
two objections to this genesis of the Homeric Olympus, attaching 
to each factor respectively. 

(1.) Too much stress is laid upon Tradition, which owes its ex- 
istence entirely to hypothesis in Mr. Gladstone's inquiry. He 
himself condemns ‘‘ the far-fetched and extravagant supposition,” 
that Homer had learnt the elements of religious truth from the 
contemporary Hebrews, or from the Law of Moses. But will it 
not also seem to most of his readers, ‘‘ far-fetched and extrava- 
gant” to “suppose” that Homer learnt them instead, 
through intervening generations, from Noah? Mr. Gladstone 
does not profess to exhibit any historical basis for this theory, 
and if we give to Tradition the sense which common usage as- 
signs to it, and which Mr. Gladstone appears to adopt, it may 
fairly be argued that “ideas,” such as we find embo ied in the 
heroic religion, are not transmitted from one memory to another ; 
that what Mr. Gladstone disentangles from mythological forms 
are not forms of Tradition, but the truer thoughts figured by the 
mythology ; and that definite “‘ traditions” trickling down from 
Noah to Homer must have lost all their positive character and 
value before they could be so chemically combined with the inven- 
tions of men. 

(2.) Moreover the division which Mr. Gladstone is compelled to 
make, by adopting Tradition and Invention as his two factors, is 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory. He finds the great Scriptural ideas 
concerning the nature of God partially recognized in the fune- 
tions of certain prominent Olympian gods, most of all in Apollo 
and Athene, or Minerva, subordinately in Artemis, or Diana, and 
Leto, or Latona, and some inferior divinities. (We must protest, 
in passing, against Mr. Gladstone’s undue conservatism in retain- 
ing the Latin names of the Olympian gods. Such an inquiry as 
that which he has undertaken is of itself a greater innovation 
upon the scholarship of the last century than the adoption of the 
true Greek names ; and it makes the needless confusion introduced 
by the Latin associations of the Latin names quite intolerable. 
Thanks to Mr. Kingsley, the English reading public, includin 
very youthful readers, will soon know as much about Zeus, an 
Hera, Aphrodite, Ares, and Hephestus, as about Jupiter, and 
Juno, Venus, Mars, and Vulean. We wonder also that Mr. 
Gladstone could bring himself to speak of the gods of tradition 
and invention as “ traditive” and “inventive” gods. It would be 
an improvement in these volumes if such blemishes in nomencla- 
ture could be removed. But this by the way.) The special 
signs noted in the divinities of invention are local characteristics, 
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unworthy attributes, and purely fanciful conceptions, Guided 
by these marks, Mr. Gladstone sets aside all the Olympian gods, 
with the exception of those named above, as having a purely my- 
thological origin, or as bearing “traditive” features in a se- 
condary and inconsiderable degree. But we believe this question 
of degree is of more importance than our author assumes. If we 
— Apollo and Zeus, for example, the received account of 
Apollo may perhaps show more of the true idea of God than that 
of Zeus does, but we conceive it to be quite possible to maintain 
on the other side, that the fatherly character ascribed to Zeus 
Was a more important witness to men of what God is, than the 
attributes of Light and of Deliverance connected with Apollo. 
Mr, Gladstone admits that Zeus, the father of gods and men, was 
in Homer “‘a kind of synonym of Providence,” but objects that 
‘*his name seems to be used as a mere formula,” and that Homer 
did not believe in the real activity of such a Providence. So 
much the more reason, we should say, for classing Zeus as a 
‘*traditive” rather than as an “inventive” deity. Why again 
should there not be some vestiges of Tradition in Demeter or 
Themis, even in Ares and Hephestus, although the acts and 
dispositions assigned to these gods be in the highest degree un- 
worthy of the true witness which they may bear ? 

Mr. Gladstone is contending against the theory that all the theo- 
mythology of the heroic age was of mere human invention and of 
equal authority. Where he sees the human fancy openly at work, 
he finds its products unworthy or ridiculous. So far as his fa- 
vourite Homer, for example, “‘feigns” about the Gods, Mr. Glad- 
stone agrees with Plato in regarding the fictions as lowering the 
divine character. But is there not another alternative besides 
this theory and Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis of a lingering tradi- 
tion ? e might as easily suppose the true God to be directly 
teaching the fathers of the heroic age, as believe that he had 
taught the patriarchs of Mesopotamia or Syria, and had left with 
them the deposit of a tradition which was to ooze away as it 
— St. Paul in speaking to the Athenians of the Creator and 

uler whom they ignorantly worshipped, says nothing about tra- 
dition: he says that this God, whose offspring they were, had 
been leading the nations to seek after their Lord, ithaply they might 
feel after him and find him, though he was not far from every one 
of them. If we adopt St. Paul’s view, we shall be prepared to find 
signs and witnesses of the living God in all the belief of men, not 
because a faint tradition of Him had reached them before it died 
out, but because He was near them all, and they were feeling 
after Him. In that case, we shall have the same criterion for our 
diagnosis of all mythologies that Mr. Gladstone chiefly relies upon, 
but we shall use it more extensively and more confidently. We 
shall at once ascribe to Divine teaching all that is true, or that 
witnesses to the truth, and shall refer the rest to the interference 
of human fancy or passion. But we shall not think it necessary 
to exclude anything from the former category, simply because it 
has the marks of human feeling or fancy operating upon it, be- 
cause we shall assume that the working of God asa revealer is 
upon the conscience and the reason of men. Happily, however, 

tr. Gladstone’s admirable review of the Homeric mB is not 
rendered valueless by what we conceive to be his mistake in sub- 
——s tradition for immediate Divine teaching. His analysis 
serves the purpose of the view we have suggested as much as of 
his own, and as it enables us to study the religion of the heroic 
age a from the late mixtures with which it is generally asso- 
ciated, it brings out with unusual clearness the lessons which may 
be learnt from it. 

We must let Mr. Gladstone express in his own words his en- 
thusiasm for the “politics” of Homer. ‘‘ Nothing in those 
poems,” he says, ‘‘ offers itself, to me at least, as more remark- 
able, than the deep carving of the political characters; and what 
is still more, the intense political spirit which pervades them. I 
will venture one step farther, and say that, of all the countries of 
the civilized world, there is no one of which the inhabitants ought 
to find that spirit so intelligible and accessible as the English ; 
because it is a spirit that still largely lives and breathes in our 
own institutions, and, if I mistake not, even in the peculiarities 
of those institutions. There we find the great cardinal ideas, 
which lie at the very foundation of all enlightened government ; 
and there we find, too, the men formed under the influence of 
such ideas; as one among ourselves, who has drunk into their 
spirit, tells us— 

* Sagacious, men of iron, watchful, firm, 
Against surprise and sudden panic proof.’ ” 

Mr. Grote has argued that we do not find in Homer the strong 
* constitutional ” convictions which existed in the Greek states of 
the historic ages. But this Mr. Gladstone denies. He says that 
“along with an outline of sovereignty and public institutions 
highly patriarchal, we find the full, constant, and effective use of 
two great instruments of government, since and still so exten- 
sively in abeyance amongst mankind; namely publicity and per- 
suasion.” He wishes to concentrate marked attention upon these 
two features of heroic government. It is the oratory of the Ho- 
meric poems which, more than anything else in them, excites the 
admiration of our brilliant Parliamentary debater ; and he fairly 
argues that the continual exercise of popular oratory by the Ho- 
meric chiefs implies that substantial deference to public opinion, 
for the sake of which representative and constitutional forms have 
been created. He shows what an important place is occupied by 
the “‘ Assembly” in Homeric life, and how naturally the poet 
conceived of an assembly as being animated by a common soul. 
“Of this common soul,” he adds, “the organ in Homer is the 








nips ee 
Tis or ‘Somebody’; by no means one of the least remarkable 
though he has been one of the least regarded personages of the 
ms. The Tis of Homer is, I apprehend, what in England we 
now call public opinion. We constantly find occasions, when the 
poet wants to tell us what was the prevailing sentiment amo 
the Greeks of the army. He might have done this didactically 
and described at length the importance of popular opinion, ang 
its bearings in each case. He has adopted a method more poetica] 
and less obtrusive. He proceeds dramatically, through the me. 
dium of a person and of a formula— 
‘ de dé Tus eitrecken, iddv és TWARHoLOV Gov.’ 

“It is remarkable,” says Mr. Gladstone in another place 
“that there is no ris in Troy.” He discerns in Troy less of the 
spirit of freedom, more deference to authority, apart from rational 
persuasion, than amongst the Hellenic peoples; and we suspect 
that this is the main reason why Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies are 
so decidedly with the Greeks against the Trojans. Most readers 
of the Iliad find themselves gradually siding more and more with 
the Trojans, whilst they cannot lielp disliking Achilles and 
Ulysses, and Diomed, and almost all the Greek champions. But 
Mr. Gladstone is true to the countryinen of his poet, and no hero 
was ever more admired than Achilles is by him. He sees iy 
Achilles the common elements of human nature “raised to a scale 
of magnificence which almost transcends our powers of vision,” 
Our author’s language respecting the hero is adapted to that 
scale, and we confess that he makes us smile sometimes by its 
extravagance. We must give one instance of a kind of exagge- 
ration which points to the absence of a strong sense of humour 
amongst Mr. Gladstone’s many fine qualities. Achilles makes 
great speech, for which his admirer would evidently have forgiven 
him almost any shorteomings—‘ such a combination of argument, 
declamation, invective, and sarcasm, as, written in the same con- 

ass, I do not believe all the records of the world can match,” 

n this speech, (Iliad, B. ix.,) Achilles rejects the appeal of the 
Envoys sent to beg him to fight once more in the Grecian ranks, 
and declares his intention of going home immediately. The 
Envoys may come the next day and see him depart, ‘ if they 
think it worth while.” éwee:, fv i0éAnoba, cai ai Kév Tor TA weurAn, 
This sarcasm Mr. Gladstone loads with eulogy. He says that 
Achilles ‘‘ with the razor edge of the most refined irony cuts his 
way in a moment to the quick.” He selects this one passage out 
of all Homer to render into verse, and gives it in spirited ‘ Mar- 
mion” metre. Then in another part of the book he refers again 
to this same “‘ withering sarcasm,” and ascribes to it ‘‘a bitter- 
ness that mounts far away into the region of the sublime.” With 
the exception, however, of this exaggeration in degree, Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimates of character seem to us very fresh and true ; 
and we are especially pleased with his gentle and considerate 
appreciation of Helen. It is far better that a commentator should 
think of Greece as if it was modern England, and of Troy as if 
it was modern France, than that the external differences of cos- 
tume and cultivation should make him forget Greeks or Trojans 
to be men. 

With all his vehemence, too, Mr. Gladstone, we are bound to 
say, never forgets to be candid and rational. He is liable to the 
bias of a partisan and a Conservative, but he is courteous and 
reasonable towards those who differ from him. He is willing to 
allow very considerable defects even in Homer, and two of his 
concluding chapters expose the wonderful looseness as to number 
and colour which characterizes a mind so intelligent and in many 
points so exact. It is very singular that there is no discrimina- 
tion of the simplest and most obvious colours in Homer. Captain 
Yule mentions, in his account of Burmah, that Indians in general 
cannot in the least take in the representation of form,—that a 
learned pundit, seeing a picture of a ship, will ask if it represents 
London. Homer will apply the same term of colour to blood and 
to a storm-cloud, to oxen and tothe sea. This confusion as to 
colour goes along with a peculiarly vivid apprehension, as Mr. 
Gladstone shows, of lightness and darkness, and also of living 
movement, 

We have no space for remarks on the Ethnological and Geo- 
graphical speculations of these volumes. Mr. Gladstone not only 
knows his Homer better than perhaps any one else has ever known 
him, but he has also read and studied the best literature of his 
subject. Probably he is over hasty and too easily persuaded in 
these cooler matters, as well as those which are more personal, but 
this is a failing that leans to virtue’s side, andis very soon reme- 
died by other critics. On the whole it is almost superfluous to 
say that there are ampler materials for the illustration of Homer, 
and for the discovery of his true value, in these volumes than in 
the whole mass of preceding commentaries, not even excepting 
the admirable work of Mr. Mure. 

Upon what is called the Homeric question,—the doubts, namely, 
that have been raised as to Homer’s personality and the integrity 
of the two poems which bear his name,—Mr. Gladstone does not 
enter. He considers the question settled in the conservative 
sense, and refers with entire confidence to the conclusions of Mr. 
Mure in this field of inquiry. But we might reasonably adduce 
the work before us as one of the strongest possible arguments 
against Wolf and his followers, and ask, is it possible that what 
we have been thus examining as the coherent production of a 

at genius is after all only a string of promiscuous ballads? 
We may fairly complain that such scepticism would make too 
strong a demand upon our credulity. 
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BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS,* 
Tue late George Brimley belongs to that class of writers whose 
public reputation is ter than would be derived merely from 
the character of their works, while both fall below the expec- 
tations formed of them by the circle in which they lived. 
This discrepancy does not arise, as Hazlitt and others seem to 
think, from the partial or mistaken estimate of friends, or from 
the influence of extraneous circumstances. Friends gezerally 
omit to take into account in their estimate of brilliant men, the 
possession oF non~possession of the less showy qualities of steady 
will and perseverance, which are necessary constituents of genius 
in its highest sense ; sometimes men fail in these requisites from 
defect of character, sometimes, as was the case with poor Mr. 
Brimlev, from utter physical weakness. Many qualities of a sub- 
ordinate kind, are necessary to the actual production of a great 
work, besides the mere intellectual power of producing it. ‘There 
must be mental energy, and we think, physie2l, or at least, nerv- 
ous vigour. There must be a capacity for sustained labour, and 
not too fastidious a taste, which has the same effect as weakness, 
and renders an author unwilling to continue his work when the 
excitement of novelty has passed away. 
be a balance of the faculties so that the entire mind should be 
“ all compact.” 

To what extent Mr, Brimley might or might not be wanting in 
the necessary qualities for a greater work than he undertook is a 
needless speculation. The wonder is that with his health he did 
so much, not that he failed to accomplish more. His life might 
almost be called a “long disease.” Before the age of manhood he 
was attacked by a painful and incurable complaint which never 
left him, sometimes completely prostrated him, and carried him 
off in his thirty-eighth year, (May 1857,) a time of life at which 
some men with genius inclined to the thoughtful rather than 
the imaginative, have hardly began to display their powers, A 
malady which prevented him even from becoming a candidate for 
university honours, was not of a nature to permit the undertaking 
or at least the execution of a great literary work. His health, 
however, never prevented the most conscientious fulfilment of 
whatever he did undertake; he might be compelled to delay his 
tasks, but he was never negligent in their discharge. His editor, 
Mr. Clark, observes in his biographical preface, that “papers 
found after his decease show the pains he took to qualify himself 
for the responsible duty of a literary judge, by careful study and 
elaborate analysis of the books he was about to criticize.” 

These observations rather apply to the man than to the book ; 
for considered by themselves and not in reference to the ex- 

tions raised by the author, the Essays require no apology. 
ing essentially critical the papers cannot have the popular at- 
traction of picturesque narrative or description, or the universal 
interest of biography, or the more limited but still general inte- 
rest of natural phenomena, and the employments of industrial life. 
The Essays, however, have a unity which collected articles do not 
always possess, and a yaricty of subject-matter and treatment 
that prevents monotony. Mr. Brimley had also an acumen and 
a comprehensiveness which enabled him to seize a question in its 
breadth and depth, with an inventive logic to conceive felicitous 
arguments as well as to enforce them by well-chosen illustrations 
drawn equally from books and nature. [He had also a power of 
analysis, which if at times somewhat fatiguing to the general 
reader for its minuteness, was well adapted to exhibit the dis- 
a of the work criticized. ‘This analytical power is 
displayed throughout the paper, which is perhaps the most cha- 
racteristic though not the most popular essay of Mr. Brimley, the 
criticism on Tennyson alana published in the Cambridge 
Essays for 1855, The following is a portion of the remarks on 
Maud, It is the critic’s answer to the objections that have been 
made to the character of the hero of the poem. 

“ Like the hero of Locksley Hall, his view of the life around him, of the 
world in which his lot is cast, has been coloured by a gricvous personal ca- 
lamity ; and the character of the man is originally one in which the sensi- 
bilities are keen and delicate, the speculative element strong, the practical 

ent unsteady, the will and active energies comparatively feeble. A 

ley or a Keats may stand for example of his type; not perfect men, 
= but scarcely so contemptible as not to possess both dramatic inte- 
rest and some claim to human sympathy. Chatterton, a much lower type 
than either, has been thought a subject of psychological and moral interest, 
in spite or in consequence of the vulgar, petulant, weak melodrama of his 
life and death. You see, God makes these morbid, hysterical, spasmodic 
individuals occasionally, and they have various fates; some die without a 
Sign; others try the world, and dash themselves dead against its bars ; 
some few utter their passionate desires, their weak complaints, their ecstatic 
taptures in snatches of song that make the world delirious with delight,— 
and somehow, for their sake the class becomes interesting, and we are at 
times inclined to measure the spiritual capacity of an age by its treatment 
of these weak souls,—by the fact, whether the general constitution of society 
cherishes such souls into divine lovers and singers of the beautiful, or lashes 
and starves and chains them into moping idiots and howling madmen. The 
autobiographer of Maud belongs to this class by temperament, as any one 
may understand from the turn of his angry thoughts to those social evils 
which must and ought to excite indignation and scorn in gentle and loving 
natures that are at the same time inspired with generous and lofty ideas ; 
from the speculative enigmas he torments himself with at the prevalence of 
rapine and pain in creation, at the insignificance of man in a boundless uni- 
Verse, subject to iron laws; from the penetrating tenderness, the rich fancy, 
the childlike naiveté of his love for the young girl who saves him from him- 
self and his dark dreams. There lies in such a character, from the begin- 
ning, the capacity for weakness and misery, for crime and madness, That 
tieeine, 1s inseparable from keen sensibility, powerful emotions, and ac- 
ve imagination ; and if events happen which paralyze the will already feeble, 

: . By the late imley, M.A., Librari ini vam- 
bridge, “ited by ‘Wiliam George Clark, MA, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Cols 
ege, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Published by Parker and 
Son, London ; and Macmillan, Cambridge. 
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turn the flow of feeling into a stream of bitterness, and present to the ima- 
gination a world of wrong and suffering, the capacity fultils itself according 
to the force and direction of the events.” 

The other papers of the volume consist of a selection from arti- 
| cles contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, or to this journal. Besides 
| the qualities already mentioned, we think there will be found in 
| all of them a fulness of matter and closeness of style, which more 
strongly impresses on a reperusal, than in the rapid reading of 
periodical literature ; and few now-a-days will read periodicals 
thoughtfully. Of these articles the two best are “The Angel in 
the House” and ‘“‘ Wordsworth’s Poems.” ‘‘ The Angel in the 
House” is taken by Mr. Brimley as the occasion for a very striking 
survey of the passion of love as treated by the poets, and to sug- 
gest that married life should be taken up as a poetical theme. 
The argument is fairly and ingeniously urged ; but we think the 
author ascribes too little weight to the struggle with opposing 
influences when true love does not run smooth, and overlooks the 
consequent uncertainty of the termination; and it is in struggle 
and suspense that the greatest poetical interest after all consists. 
' Courtship is love in action, marriage would be love didactic. 

The essay on “* Wordsworth’s Poems” exhibits a wide range. 
It is not only a notice of the poet’s life and an estimate of his 
genius, but contains a survey of the three other great poets of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, Byron, Scott, and Shelley. 
Each of these is nicely yet broadly discriminated as regards their 
respective genius and its effects. That of Byron is more espe- 
cially truthful in its criticism, penetrating in its observations, 
and profound in its moral. ‘The following is but a portion. 

‘‘ Lord Byron’s poems are the actual life-experience of a man whose birth 
and fortune enabled him to mix with the highest society, and whose charae- 
ter led him to select for his choice that portion of it which pursued pleasure 
as the main, if not the sole object of existence. Under a thin disguise of 
name, country, and outward incident, they present us with the desires which 
actuated, the passions which agitated, and the characters which were the 
ideals of the fashionable men and women of the earlier part of this century. 
Limited and monotonous as they are in their essential nature, ringing per- 
petual changes upon one passion and one phase of passion, the brilliance of 
their diction, the voluptuous melody of their verse, the picturesque beauty 
of their scenery, well enough represent that life of the richer classes, whic’ 
chases with outstretched arms all the Protean forms of pleasure, only to 
find the subtle essence eseape as soon as grasped, leaving behind in its place 
weariness, disappointment, and joyless stagnation. ‘The loftiest joys they 
paint are the thrillings of the sense, the raptures of a fine nervous organiza- 
tion ; their pathos is the regret, and their wisdom the languor and the sa- 
tiety of the jaded voluptuary. These form the staple, the woof of Lord 
Byron’s poetry, and with it is enwoven all that which gives outward variety 
and incessant stimulating novelty to the pursuits of an Englishman of 
fashion. These pursuits are as numerous, as absorbing, and demand as 
much activity of a kind as those of the student or the man of business. 
Among them will be found those upon which the student and the man of 
business are employed, though in a different spirit, and with a different aim. 
Thus we frequently see among the votaries of pleasure men who are fond of 
literature, of art, of polities, of foreign travel, of all manly and active enter- 

rise ; but all these will be pursued, not as duties to be done, in an earnest, 
1opeful, self-sacrificing spirit, ‘ that seorns delights and lives laborious days,’ 
but for annusement, for immediate pleasure to be reaped, as a resource against 
ennui and vacuity.”” 

We learn from the preface that this collection was primarily 
intended as a “memorial” of the departed, and some of his 
friends conceived it would hardly occupy a higher rank, It has 
been already intimated that such is hardly the case; for the Cri- 
tical Essays of the late George Brimley are worth reprinting for 
their own merits. They may be read with pleasure and profit as 
comprehensive and deep-thoughted criticisms, where the juds- 
ment is always conscientious, generally sound, and copiously en- 
riched by illustrative material. 





GALLENGA’S COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT.* 

Tus may be a very useful book to Italy, as “ holding the mirror 
up to nature”; but will scarcely be popular among Italians. 
In form it is a series of letters to a friend descriptive of an au- 
tumn and winter spent at Castellamonte and its vicinity, with 
occasional excursions to Turin and elsewhere. In reality it is a 
very free criticism on the intellectual and moral condition, the 
manners and customs of the Piedmontese particularly, and the 
Italians in general ; the author’s own countrymen the Piedmont- 
ese taking the pas of the Italians except for language, and for 
skilled enterprise, in which the Lombards are in advance of them. 
As regards hospitality, kindheartedness, and the other virtues of 
mountaineers, the country people are beyond all praise ; the in- 
habitants of the towns have a geniality which is very pleasing ; 
but here panegyric stops. A residence of a quarter of a century in 
England and travel in three quarters of the globe, have opened 
Antonio Gallenga’s eyes to the Sechueninens of the country, the 
sluggishness of the people, the plentifulness of words, the paucity 
of deeds, with other bad traits that ages of despotism have pro- 
duced, and some which are scarcely dependent *‘ upon the Aus- 
trians and the Pope.” ‘The author takes a survey of the roads 
and the means of locomotion, and finds them detestable. The 
accommodation in the genuine Italian inns is about as bad as 
possible; and though the landlord may be a civil, goodnatured, 
willing fellow enough, when treated familiarly, he has not even a 
notion of his business as carried on in more advanced countries. 
In all that regards am and especially agricultural industry, 
Piedmont is very backward, In the mountains and their vicinity 
there are legal or customary claims to common land which are a 
direct obstacle to anything approaching to good farming. They 
meee indirectly by infusing lax notions of meum and tuum into 

e agricultural mind; fences are plundered, fruit picked, and a 
general indifference to the rights of property in crops and vege- 

* Country Life in Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga, Author of “ History of 
Piedmont,” &c. &c. Published by Chapman and Hall, 
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table growths entertained, even by the owners themselves; so 
that it Nek . certain : ess is nece in the farmer to’ se- 
eure “ high farming. rrigation, for which the country is well 
adapted, is rarely practised: in the best district it is below Lom- 
bardy. The commerce and manufactures of the country are 
carried on by foreigners, who employ the lower class of Italians 
as workmen, and speak well of them ; but cannot engage natives 
in superintendence—a fact which has been stated before of the 
southern Italians, and ascribed to race. 

“*Tt is a no less melancholy, no less undeniable fact, that in every branch 
of finer craft, in every speculation of a more enlarged trade, you find in 
Piedmont, as well as all over Italy, the highest ranks occupied by foreign— 
— Swiss and German—settlers. The wealthiest bankers, the great- 
est merchants, the most enterprising manufacturers, at Turin no less than 
at Milan, Florence, Rome, or Naples, are mostly adventurers, who seek and 
find their fortune in a country in which the natives complain of inability to 
get bread for themselves. It was once the boast of Genoa that no Jew had 
ever succeeded in settling in that town, because ‘ it took seven Jews to ‘‘ do”’ 
a Genoese’ ; yet now not merely Jews, but other people not remarkable for 
extreme sharpness or adroitness,—nay, those very Germans about whose 
obtuseness the supple Italian has so many tales at his fingers’ end—not 
only take up their residence at Genoa, but command the greatest resources, 
enjoy the greatest credit, and constitute a kind of commercial aristocrac 
among themselves. Not the least unpleasant feature in the matter is, (as rd 
who am hardly looked upon as an Italian amongst these foreign settlers, 
and before whom they consequently practise no concealment, have but too 
frequent opportunities to ascertain,) that these worthy people entertain the 
utmost scorn and disdain of the southern race amongst whom they have 
found a home ; they shrink from intercourse with them in all matters un- 
connected with business; keep up their own language, faith, and manners, 
apart from their neighbours; remain for several generations unnaturalized, 
and resent as an insult (even when born and brought up in the country) any 
attempt to designate them as Italians. How different to men of the same 
race and kindred in England, whole colonies of whom flourish in Manches- 
ter, Leeds, Liverpool, as well asin London, who show the greatest anxiety 
to merge as soon as possible into the vigorous and fortunate, all-absorbing 
Anglo-Saxon people, and feel as a grievance any allusion to their alien ex- 
traction or descent ! 

“Tehabod, Italy! how has thy glory departed from thee! And it is but 
poor consolation to ascribe the success of these strangers to the unbounded 
capital they dispose of ; for most of them come to Italy almost entirely des- 
titute of means, and it is the country itself which throws open in their fa- 
vour the source of its wealth. * * * « 

““No, no! the secret of these aliens’ success lies not in that wealth which, 
according to the old Italian saying, ‘ maketh wealth’ ; they owe their good- 
fortune to their superior moral no less than mental education, to their habits 
of steadiness, assiduity, and regularity in business, to their extensive know- 
a of men and things, their grasp of the general tendencies, fluctuations, 
and vicissitudes of trade ; their good courage and even audacity in launch- 
ing into vast and sometimes hazardous operations; and, above all, to the 
fairness and frankness of their dealings; to their reputation, well or ill- 
grounded, for strict uprightness and punctuality in all their transactions ; 
to that straightforward honesty which, in commerce as well as in diplomacy, 
is invariably the best policy.” 

In loftier matters than creature comforts, means of ‘cheap and 
expeditious travelling” (without the lines of railway) or even in 
industrial production and distribution—the Piedmontese are back- 
ward, ‘That which before us lies in daily life, is the prime wis- 
dom,” by no means constitutes the political creed of the Piedmon- 
tese. They overlook matters at home while they are discussing 
remote questions, about the Danubian Principalities, ‘‘ the secret 
intentions of the Czar of all the Russias, or of the great Khan of 
Tartary, or of Prester John of Abyssinia.” Notwithstanding the 
risk patriotically run of quarrelling with the Papacy on the abo- 
lition of holy-days, political festivals have been substituted for re- 
ligious, and sensible patriots deem it advisable if not necessary. 
And this opinion possibly may be the soundest, as being drawn 
from a practical knowledge of what is possible; whereas our au- 
thor probably judges from a foreign point of view, and not only 
in this but other things. 

With a touch of the “laudator temporis acti,” Antonio Gal- 
lenga laments over the decline of literature in Piedmont and 
rey | throughout Italy. 

‘** That Italian men and women read nothing, at least Italian, chiefly be- 
cause they have nothing to read, is a fact of which the unsatisfactory state 
of society above described ought to afford a convincing proof. Men cannot 
live even by Dante, Tasso, and Metastasio alone: the mind requires new 
and fresh nutriment, as it grows and moves onward; and the national lite- 
rature in Italy has been at a dead standstill since Manzoni. Beyond the 
Trebbia, the Ticino, and the Magra, the frontier streams of the free Sar- 
dinian lands, this intellectual death is generally, and not quite unjustly, 
accounted for by referring it to a variety of obvious political causes. It un- 
doubtedly is hard for any man to write, where he is not allowed, at his own 
peril, and upon his personal responsibility, to think and express what comes 
uppermost into his mind; but Piedmont has achieved her freedom; lan- 
guage and action are now only limited by the just bounds of the law, and 
her mental inactivity (unless indeed my native impatience makes me unjust 
to my countrymen) is something surprising, disappointing, disheartening. 

* am = * 


“They [the Italians] have no other master of literature than that Pro- 
teus Dumas, that ranter Eugéne Sue, that mystic George Sand. Even the 
least cultivated amongst this somewhat mongrel Subalpine population, have 
a sufficient smattering of the French language to enable them to peruse 
such works in their original garb. To the absolutely illiterate, bad originals 
are made accessible by infinitely worse translations, or by even more wretch- 
ed, basely servile imitations. ® ° ° 

“*The whole produce of the German and English mind is terra incognita 
for even the most curious and enterprising Italian reader; not so much, or 
at least not only on account of the national Italian prejudice revolting 
against everything Teutonic, and of the national F — prejudice, which 
the Italian drinks in with every French word he reads, against everything 
British. ° * * 

**T remember the time when Ferrario published the whole of Schiller at 
Milan, and Barbieri all the Waverley Novels; and those books, together 
with Tasso and Ariosto, contributed to a great extent to form my own mind 
and that of my contemporaries; but that day has long since gone by, and 
France now raises as effectual a barrier to cut us off from all the rest of Eu- 
rope, as she herself has raised against it by her narrow views of classical 
excellence, by her feelings of national jealousy and self-conceit.”’ 





Even liberty he thinks by diverting men’s attention to politic 
has mene wre seh ties bene than they were, and in oe a 
entitled Hearts and Hearths, he draws a rather sad picture of the 
all but universal desertion of the home by both sexes, for the café 
and the tavern. His sketches of the fair sex are as gloomy 
There is no education for women ; the few who set up for ladies 
often manage it by native tact and a knack of picking up know. 
ledge in conversation and veiling ignorance. The following looks 
a sad state of things, but we suspect that matters were similar in 
this country a century ago. 

“* The love of society, the imperfect education, the mental tameness and 
plainness of the generality of Italian women, the lack of entertaining books, 
prevailing custom, and, above all things, the paltry, scanty fires, and the 
naked cheerless apartments, drive the ftalian usband from the sanct 
of home, and turn him into a mere lounger, a frivolous talker, a itiful 
idler at a café. The very best of men, the most affectionate of husbands and 
fathers, (and I know some who are paragons,) are no exceptions to the rule 
They have the strongest attachment, the highest regard, the most implicit 
confidence in the partners of their homes ; but those homes with a few hours’ 
téte-d-téte in the evening, even for the short period of a honey-moon would be 
unendurable to the most exemplary Benedict of them all; and were a man ever 
so much inclined to sit by his own ingle-nook, with his wife and children, 
—_ one evening in the week, he would hardly dare to face the world 
and incur the ridicule his domestic tastes would be sure to stir up against 
him among his friends. Beyond the necessary discussions of the household 
budget in general, and of the milliner’s bill in particular, and perhaps ap 
occasional curtain-lecture respecting the intolerable investment of the 
family funds in havannas for the gentleman, you would say there is no 
common pursuit, no common topic of conversation to enable man and wife 
to get on together between dinner and bed-time. A woman, at least one’s 
own woman, seems to be no helpmate in this country; neither in working 
hours, nor during that time of relaxation and repose, which in better-regu. 
lated societies is her peculiar province and domain. 

“* The fire of Italian hearths is going out rapidly.” 

Many Englishmen and still more Scotchmen must remember 
when something very like this was true of British “‘ homes.” The 
father of a family always “spent his evenings out,” that is at 
his club, or in other words the tavern; men yet living must re- 
collect that almost every kind of business was transacted there, 
even physicians could be consulted at a coffee-room. 

Towards the close of his book the author admits that some im- 
provement is taking _ in Piedmont, as the consequence of her 
freedom. Besides judging her from an English comparative point 
of view, which is scarcely a just one, Gallenga has probably ex- 
pected more improvement than was possible in the time, It re- 
quires a generation at least to effect a general change in habits 
and opinions, and allow younger men to adapt themselves to new 
circumstances; and Piedmont has hardly been for the third of a 
generation under the present constitutional system. 

We have confined ourselves to the graver and more solid topics 
handled by the author. There are many things of a livelier kind 
—sketches of manners and character, descriptions of scenery, and 
country life, with touches of rhapsody on Alpine glories, alway 
done with fluency and spirit, sometimes, whee the subject re- 
quires it, with fiery vigour. 





NEW NOVELS,* 

Tue quiet elegance of style and minute truthfulness of depiction 
that characterize Mrs. Ellis well qualify her to exhibit the pe- 
culiarities of Quaker character and Quaker life ; which it appears 
she had opportunities of observing in early youth, if Sarah Stick- 
ney did not belong to the sect. That self-possessed repose which 
gives to the better kind (we must not say class) of Quakers the 
manner of good society, and lessens the vulgarity of sordid oceu- 
pations, is well marked in Friends at their Own Fireside, with- 
out attempting to sink the coarseness that a low nature cr the 
hardness of uncultivated strength will throw into manners and 
actions. ‘The attraction that feminine grace cau impart to quaint 
neatness, or even plainness itself, making us fancy that there 
were Friends at Rome when Horace wrote his ‘ simplex mun- 
ditiis,” is, as might be expected, admirably touched. The more 
sterling qualities of the Friends, their religious consistency, frank 
hospitality, and diffusive kindliness, receive their full meed of 
praise without losing sight of the occasional depravation of these 
qualities, especially the first, in grasping and worldly minds. 
The evils of incessant constraint upon the young, and that as re- 
gards things which are mostly formal or at best trivial, are not 
overlooked ; indeed the family discord, or the hypocrisy to which 
needless restraint is likely to give rise, forms the moral of the 
story. Unluckily, the time for pointing the moral seems almost 
past, as the reader is carried back half a century; and of late it 
appears that the world has made sad encroachments upon the 
Quaker domain. 

“ Of late years this kind of simplicity has been very much lost sight of; 
and with the progress of what is called civilization, and the introduction of 
multiplied conveniences, ornaments, and luxuries, the society has managed 
so far to make up for lost time, as to be at the ae period scarcely be- 
hind any other class of the community, so that the establishment of 4 
wealthy Friend has now but little to distinguish it from that of any other 
person, and not unfrequently might compete in elegance and luxury with 
that of the most fashionable.” 

The characters in Friends at their own Fireside are nume- 
rous, the incidents rather complex, and there are half-a-dozen 
love stories of one kind or another, each and all illustrating some 

* Friends at their Own Fireside ; or Pictures of the Private Life of the People 
ealled Quakers. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of ** The Women of England,” &c. In 
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uliarity of the Friends. The centre of all, however, is the 
emily of Jacob Law, a Quaker whose genial nature and sound 
sense, expanded by much contact with the world, would 
rhaps have been less strict in the formal ~~ of his persuasion, 
fad not his wife been a minister or preacher, and consequently 
held to be under inspiration. In a certain sense Jacob’s con- 
sistency is the cause 0 the principal action and the deeper inte- 
rest; for inorder to preserve his son Reuben from the tempta- 
ying out,” he places him in the business-house of 
a very oe and hard Friend. The rigid George Rutherford 
and his more rigid-looking wife Johannah, do little good to any of 
the young people who are placed under their control as if at a 
religious academy. The best it would seem indulge in worldly 
amusements upon the sly ; Reuben becomes a wet Quaker without 
metaphor; and Paul Rutherford, the son of the saint, is a start- 
ling sinner,—roue, hypocrite, and appropriator, to a large extent, 
chiefly “cheating his own father.” It is from these two persons 
of the drama that the greater interests of the novel spring, though 
many lesser fortunes are connected with them. 

We continually hear of “ what mighty contests rise from 
trivial things”: but is it ever really so? The things may seem 
trivial—a party colour or a party cry, acant term, or some worth- 
less leader—about whom no sane man would trouble his head; 
but are all these not signs of things signified? To abstract 
reason “the colours ” are only a bit of bunting ; but they “ con- 
tain the honour of the band, and the brave throng around their 
bearer,” when the formation is broken, and the soldier's eye seeks 
a rallying-point. A turned-back instead of a stand-up collar 
seems & matter for an incident which is to originate a series 
of actions ; but itis one of the weapons with which, under the 
standard of the broad brim, the Friend encounters the ‘‘ world.” 
In puttin, off his single-collared coat the Quaker acts like a soldier 
who should throw away his arms. Hence Reuben Law causes a 

sensation when he declares he will no longer wear the Quaker 
garb, moved less by a reasoned principle than by a dislike of 
trickery; for others in George Rutherford’s establishment had 
dress-coats kept in secret, and put on secretly when they went 
to evening-parties. 

“ Reuben startled his companions one day by declaring his determination 
to begin to wear, on all occasions, coats with turned-down collars, and no 
other. Some who heard this declaration laughed, for they did not believe 
he had the moral courage to carry out his resolution. They knew, what it 
is impossible for members of other societies to conceive, how much real 
daring this purpose would require; and they doubted not but Reuben’s 
firmness would fail before tue hour of trial should come. Others endea- 
voured gravely to persuade him to give the project up. But this advice 
only made him more daring, and defiant. Others encouraged him, for 
they thought if once the ice was broken for them, they might also plunge in. 

“To show that he was really in earnest, Reuben exhibited before his 
friends, in visible departure from the old established rule, a number of 

ents, some new, and others altered, but all constructed after the 
forms and customs of the world, and consequently all requiring a vast 
amount of moral courage to put on and wear. Great excitement very na- 
turally pervaded the company of young men, who, looking and handling, 
and examining for themselves, were compelled to believe that Reuben was 
really in earnest. 

** Had intelligence been about to be communicated that day at dinner 
that Reuben had enlisted for a soldier, the apprehensions of each and all 
could scarcely have been worked up toa higher pitch. As time wore on 
many and varied were the calculations as to how the thing would be taken. 
All knew exactly how Johannah Rutherford would look, but in what style 
the lion would comport himself was beyond the power of any one to surmise. 

“* When the dinner-hour arrived, Reuben, according to the custom of the 
family, walked in with the first set, for there was always a first and second 
party at that table. For some time no notice was taken, the master being 
too much occupied with what was immediately before him. At length, 
however, his appetite being somewhat appeased, his eye found time to 
wander to the offending collar. But how could he believe even the testi- 
mony of his senses? The fact was to him manifestly impossible. He 
looked again—long and earnestly. The young men held down their heads 
and some found it difficult to suppress their laughter, especially those who 
had caught a glimpse of Reuben’s face, which wore evidently the expression 
of one who endeavours to /ook brave, whatever he may feel. 

“Johannah Rutherford stared wildly, but spoke not. Her face seemed 
to come out farther than usual from the little background of cap behind. 

Yo sound was uttered, except that something like a suppressed roar might 
be detected occasionally, as George Rutherford conveyed large portions of 
meat into his mouth. Thus his meal was hastily despatched, when, rising 
from his seat before the others, he walked with large heavy strides towards 
the door. Here, standing still fora moment, and half looking round, he 
said ‘ Reuben Law, thou wilt please not to come to my table again in that 
coat,” 

“*Oh, very well,’ said Reuben as he rose, ‘then I must go home, for I 
have no other.’ 

“ This was all that passed at the time, butin the evening when the young 
men were retiring, Reuben was requested to remain, and a long ‘ oppor- 
tunity’ took place between him and the master of the house, which Reuben 
was not fond of describing to any one, so much did it rouse his anger and 

gust, even to think of it.”’ 

As the exhibition of a peculiar social state, such as it existed in 
Sarah Stickney’s youth, is a main object of Mrs. Ellis’s tale, there 
are passages of description or exposition that somewhat retard the 
progress of the story, while neither her own genius nor the nature 
of the subject is at all inclined to the “fast.” The sufferings of 
the principal heroine are silent and subdued ; the villany of Paul 
is demure in manner, or at most sheepish. Friends at their own 
Fireside may be somewhat deficient in rapidity and movement, 
but it is fresh in subject, not devoid of the novel interest, and pre- 
sented in a very agreeable style. 


tions of “ 





_In her novel of Heckington Mrs. Gore approaches closer to tra- 
gic interest in the story than is her wont; or at least of what 
would be tragic if the feelings and emotions of upper class modern 
life could pass into overt passion, and calumny and jealousy lead 





to “tryal by battel,” or the avenger’s steel or pillow. She also 
carries her scene to the West Indies, introducing the reader to 
Plantation life, with glimpses of tropical scenery and manners, 
Little more than change, however, is effected by this. Mrs. Gore 
is essentially too much of the fashionable world, to depict the 
smouldering of those deeper passions, which in less sophisticated 
ages displayed themselves in — crime, however cleverly she 
may indicate that there is something wrong in the domestic me- 
nage. We should have thought the same cleverness, though with- 
out the advantages of actual observation, might, from the written 
record, have enabled her to make more of West Indian life than 
she has done; though to be sure both her parties go to Jamaica 
not exactly in a me of mind for pic-nics and so forth. 

Her home sketches are in their elements what we have long 
been accustomed to from this facile and fluent novelist. There 
are fashionable people, and people who aim at being fashion- 
able ; hits at the emptiness of anak folk and the “ parish” talk 
of official men, at the pretensions of clever men, and the pro- 
fligacy which often lies hid under the superficial amenities of 
fashion. ‘The writer also exhibits her wonted skill in seizing the 
topics possibly the cants of the day, and pressing them into her 
service, ‘‘to point a period or adorn her tale.” She also shows in 
some degree the solid respectability and high feeling that may lie 
under the formal manner of men stereotyped by routine. And 
we have all these persons and objects with appropriate if not 
strikingly felicitous embodiment and occurrences, shown both in 
town and country. 

The execution exhibits Mrs. Gore’s practised skill in the delinea- 
tion of manners and superficial character. The worst is that the 
reader feels he has often had all this before, or at least 
something extremely like it. Ina formal sense there is perhaps 
no repetition except in occasional bits; but the spirit of repeti- 
tion pervades the book. 





Our late novel notices have been dealing with the last of the 
Plantagenets during the Wars of the Roses, In Harold Leices- 
ter, historical romance passes on to the first Tudor. The reader is 
treated at the opening to the politic Henry the Seventh’s recep- 
tion of Philip of Castile, and then we plunge into the story and 
chronologically speaking in medias res, or something more. For 
such circulating library readers as do not travel (save in fiction) 
“beyond the ignorant present,” the book may do well enough, 
for there is love, rivalry, villany, mystery, and mysterious dis- 
guises; but as an historical romance the book is below criticism. 
In the two or three last historical pieces that have — 
there was no deficiency of archwological knowledge; the want 
was of imagination to vivify that knowledge. In Harold Leicester 
there is no conception of the Tudor times—not an idea of the 
hardness of character and absence of sentiment, not to say of 
principle, which a long course of civil war had made the na- 
tional characteristic under the Tudors, or of that sturdiness which 
formed martyrs for Harry the Eighth and his daughter Mary, 
originating, as Hallam seems to think, in the vigorous application 
of the rod to the schoolboys of those days. The law of wardship 
never enters the romancist’s imagination. The incidents are those 
of conventional romance ; the ideas, thoughts, feelings, are of the 
present day—so far as they are not conventional too; the an- 
tique diction is dropped in, sometimes superfluously and from the 
author peseney we trow. 

“ The young widow was in courtesy bound to return the bow and smile 
of her unwelcome visitor, though it was but with an ill grace, J trow.”’ 

Notwithstanding the total want of critical perception or in- 
stinctive judgment in Harold Leicester, the writer appears from 
a motto on the titlepage to have aimed at some philosophical ex- 
hibition of love. > carrying out this idea nothing is accom- 
plished but the destruction of all sympathy with the hero, who is 
a compound of unprincipled profligacy and faithlessness, 





‘Ward tried on puppies and the poor hisdrop.”” It were much 
to be wished that novelists subjected their inventions to a test of 
some kind, before they gave them to the public. The diction of 
The Odd Confidant is extremely like the tombstone style; in 
fact at times it is the very thing, for the mother of the heroine 
leaves ‘‘ her husband inconsolable for her loss.” The writer’s no- 
tions of actual life may be gathered from the fact that a barrister 
is represented with a partner in business, The philosophy may 
be shown from a bit of the dissertation on aquiline noses, against 
which readers are solemnly warned. 

“Let me beg them to call to mind the shape and size of the respective 
noses of their several acquaintance, and if they should be so unfortunate as 
to number among them a lady (I say a lady, as I am not quite sure that the 
same shape nose in a gentleman denotes a similar disposition) with an aqui- 
line nose, and will take the trouble to analyze her character, I think they 
will at once allow that such a nose is to be avoided when appertaining to one of 
the fair sex. While the possessor is young, and without care or anxiety, 
she can well afford to be amiable; and having little or no ambition, the 
crafty wiliness, perhaps, lies hidden for a time, but so surely as disappoint- 
ment and Time’s rough hand have spread wrinkles o’er the once smooth 
skin, or sickness and care have more clearly ee oe the outline of the 
once fair face, so surely will the possessor become such as I am about to de- 
scribe,” 

Perhaps time and disappointment, or sickness and care—the 
poet’s “‘ sourness ” when life is drawn to its lees—may have some- 
thing to do with crabbed age as well as the aquiline nose. How- 
ever, leaving this point, the greater lessons of the book seem to 
be that a young lady, old enough to accept an offer and head her 
father’s table, should not go to a boarding-school at Paris ; that a 
proposal should not be concealed from papa (when mama is dead) ; 
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and that a betrothed should not laugh when her lover has met 
with an accident; even though an old gentleman has put on 
his hat with a kitten in it, and the ‘“‘ domestic animal” sticks to 
his wig. The life of the book is of the middle class, so far as the 
writer can observe it; but ‘‘ the eye can only see what it brings 
the power of seeing.” 


OXFORD Essays. 1858.* 

In this annual volume of the Ozford Essays the University dis- 
plays its traditional character of attending less to the actual 

usiness of men, or to questions of current interest, than its sis- 
ter competitor of Cambridge. Of the seven papers in the present 
volume, two only have any bearing upon actual affairs; Mr. Gold- 
win Smith’s “Oxford University Reform,” and Lord Robert 
Cecil’s “‘Theories of Parliamentary Reform.” Four of the five 
literary essays treat of remote or curious subjects rather than mat- 
ters exciting general attention, the exception to this peculiar inte- 
rest being Professor Conington’s article on ‘‘the Poetry of Pope.” 

If the subject had a more general attraction the best paper of 
the whole would have been *‘ University Reform.” The author 
indeed proceeds upon the principle of compliments all round, 
looking at most things through rose-coloured spectacles. The 
reformers may not have done all that was desirable, perhaps 
necessary ; but they have done all that was practicable, and done 
it well; while time and the influence of enlightened opinion may 
be trusted to perfect what has been so famously began. The 
obstructives might have been worse behaved ; po Hin upon the 
whole their natural and conscientious opposition was in some 
sense beneficial. One or two improvements that seem theoreti- 
cally objectionable will doubtless work well. The Essay, how- 
ever, is a close and sensible exposition of a great change, and 
exhibits a perception of what English University life should be in 
itself; drawing a clear distinction between what is desirable and 
what is attainable with reference to the circumstances of the time. 

** Many desired a large extension of the University outside the colleges. 
Their desire was cautiously met by the clause in the Act permitting masters 
to open private halls. But these private halls have so far come to nothing, 
and probably will come to nothing unless one or two should be established 
as hothouses for exclusive religionists, or very sickly and precious heirs. As 
concessions to Nonconformists generally, they are nothing. College life is 
the real life of Oxford; and if a student is excluded from it, he had better 
be elsewhere. It seems absurd to go back to the days of Chaucer’s scholars, 
and to expect that swarms of English youth, of the middle and lower classes, 
will leave respectable and remunerative callings and come up to Oxford to 
live an uncomfortable and questionable sort of life in lodgings, merely for 
the sake of attending a few professors’ lectures, when by the help of books, 
newspapers, and the public lectures which are now abundant everywhere, 
they may enjoy almost as much intellectual pleasure and instruction in their 
own homes. We shall draw from a wider area both of population and of 
intellect, now that the tests on the lower degrees are fe ished, and the 
system of studies enlarged; but the difficulty of affording the time as well 
as the money will probably always confine within narrow limits the number 
of candidates for a long liberal education.” 

Lord Robert Cecil’s paper on Parliamentary Reform is more 
remarkable for its animus than its excellence. The “idea,” as 
the Germans have it, is based upon the notion that the poorer 
class of Englishmen would rob the rich if they only got the op- 
portunity. This might not be done in a direct form; at least 
just at present. ‘‘A bald proposition to seize the property of 
Lord Overstone would probably be rejected by the most demo- 
cratic assembly that could be got together, unless the country 
was ina state bordering on revolution.” The rogues would set 
to work more scientifically, and we may say profitably ; for what 
would even Lord Overstone’s money amount to per head among 
the poor of the United Kingdom? Several modes of artisti- 
cal procedure might be hit upon; but, as his lordship says, “ it 
is sufficient to mention one, the most powerful and the most sim- 
ple—a graduated income-tax.” ‘‘ Conceive” he continues— 

* Conceive a Parliament elected by manhood suffrage in the great towns, 
and a ten-pound suffrage in the counties; conceive that by the suppression 
of small constituencies its members represented this mob-suffrage as aceu- 
rately as the metropolitan members represent the tradesman-suffrage of 
their boroughs ; and conceive a ministry selected from men of that stamp of 
character and opinion. Would they seruple to impose an income-tax—it is 
even now called for—which should take a larger pereentage from the rich- 
est, and a lower percentage as the scale went down ?”’ 


That there is a tendency in classes to shift the burden of taxa- | 


tion from their own shoulders to those of other people is perfectly 
true. The conduct is found in all countries at all times. 
old noblesse of France particularly excelled in this way; old 
England was not altogether free from various protective duties, 
designed to favour particular classes at the expense of the com- 
munity, including, or we are much mistaken, sundry duties on 
corn and other agricultural produce. The subject touched upon 
by Lord Robert really involves important principles both of pro- 
marty and taxation ; though they cannot be discussed incidentally. 

he particular application is not original. Sir Archibald Alison has 
enforced the idea with less invidiousness and with greater appear- 
ance of truth ; for he did adduce some facts as well as arguments, 
to prove that since the Reform Bill taxation had uniformly taken a 
course in favour of the ‘‘ ten pounders.”+ That any class with a 
predominating power in the state will strive to free itself from fiscal 
pressure is very probable. It is quite right that this considera- 
tion should be borne in mind in any inquiry as to the effects of 
manhood suffrage or other form of extended voting. The objec- 
tion is not to Lord Robert Cecil’s opinion, but to the exclusive 
prominence which he gives to it, and the somewhat supercilious 
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manner and the animus with which he urges it; an animus, be it 
said, in which, so far as our observation goes, he seems to stand 
alone among lords. 

Another argument which he has adopted from Disraeli, relates 
to the preponderance of town-representation over that of the 
country. His lordship calculates that “ the pe ye of a 
county-voter’s influence in political affairs to that of a town- 
voter is as one to more than two-and-a-half” ; having reference 
to numbers. The disproportion is greater as regards property: 
‘‘ two pounds in a town is better represented on the average than 
seven pounds in a county,” rating being taken as the base of 
calculation. Supported by this leaf out of Disraeli’s book, and 
an apparent fear lest a large portion of his countrymen (if he 
will allow the poor to be his countrymen) should turn out con- 
fiscators at heart, Lord Robert Cecil would have votes for M. P,’s 
graduated upon a money-scale—so much property so many votes 
to its owner ; so that his supposititious case from ‘‘ Finsbury or the 
Tower Hamlets,” of the man of 50/. a year being equal in political 
power to the man of 200,000/., should no longer continue. As 
nobody “of any eminent position has advocated such a measure,” 
Lord Robert conceives it may be impracticable. He therefore 
comes to the conclusion to do nothing in the way of Reform, 

In formal or mechanical literary features the Essay is well 
enough. There is an appearance of precision in the way the dif- 
ferent sorts of reformers are classified; the treatment aims at 
exhaustive analysis; the style has a kind of smart glibness 
garnished with a quiet self-sufficiency. It would be a clever 
party eee if the avowed party were much more numerous 
than Lord Robert Cecil himself. But the ‘‘ Essay” is quite out of 
place in a volume like this. Politics are not of course to be ex- 
cluded from a collection professing to represent the general mind 
of a University like Oxford; but they should be treated in their 

hilosophy ; and if contemporary questions are handled it should 
Be with the view of applying or deducing political principles. The 
Oxford Essays should not be turned into a vehicle for publishing 
m2re pamphlets. 

The most popular paper is likely to be that on Pope. Not- 
withstanding the number of disquisitions designed to prove that 
he is no poet, “ only aversifier ” at best, the demand as shown by 
the railway-stall sales exhibits him as the most popular poet after 
Shakespeare, and this although contemporary allusions and tem- 
porary manners, — many passages and some entire works of 
their full force or felicity, unless to a reader tolerably acquainted 
with the history of the day. Nor—though the Essay is very able, 
are we clear that Professor Conington has altogether penetrated 
the distinguishing characteristics of Pope’s genius, or even hit 
the bull’s eye (though he may the target) in that feature of the 
poet which - makes his own starting-point—the ‘ correctness” 
of Pope. Walsh, a man of narrow and feeble though of judicious 
mind, might mean exact versification when he gave the advice to 
the youthful poet to make correctness his ‘‘ study and aim.” But 
the principle as practised by Pope went far beyond any selection 
of ‘‘ poetical’ words cr phrases, or removal of expletives, or scru- 
pulously polishing or strengthening weak lines. Whatever his 
own theory might be, his practice was to work up every piece into 
an equally finished whole. And by “‘ equally finished,” it is not 
of course meant that all parts were alike; for the style, the 
thoughts, the images ought to vary with the nature of the subject, 
and we think Pope paid as much attention to this necessity as 
| any writer. What we mean is that all Pope’s works are more 
| complete and thoroughly finished pieces of their respective kinds, 
| than will be found in any other modern works of equal length. 

As for minute correctness, poctasters might be found since his 
| day who are more correct than their master. 

The opinion we have endeavoured to convey was obviously that 
of Johnson, the idea continually welling up in his criticism, both 
on Pope and Dryden. Pope himself describes the faults of Mil- 
, ton, in his “imitation” of the first epistle of the second book of 
Horace, to which Professor Conington alludes as illustrating the 
| question, though he overlooks the following lines which almost 
seem to settle it. 

‘* Milton’s strong pinion now not heaven can bound, 
Now serpent-like in prose he sweeps the ground, 
In quibbles angels and archangels join, 

And God the Father turns a school divine.” 

These faults were not minute, or latent, or inherent; the 
| “‘ prose”’ by patient labour could have been raised to poetry; 
| something more appropriate to the Deity substituted for the scho- 
lastie matter, expressed in scholastic terms. 

From the general character of Pope’s genius as connected with 
“‘ correctness,” Professor Conington proceeds to a successive exa- 
| mination of the poems, and like most other critics deals hardly, we 
| think, with the genius of the author, while admitting the excel- 
| lence of the works. This is especially the case with the Essay 
on Man, and the Epistle to Abelard; the two poems, which after 
all the critics have said their say, are we suspect the most read, 
and the oftenest learned by heart in their more striking passages 
than any of his other works. Of his Homer the Professor speaks 
in unrestrained panegyric. 

‘“* So much it was necessary to say on the theory of translation ; and now 
we are free to do justice to the extraordinary and unrivalled excellence of 
the poem, as a product of Pope’s peculiar power. Probably no other work 
of his has had so much influence on the national taste and feeling for 
een It has been—I hope it is still—the delight of every intelh ent 
schoo boy they read ‘of kings, and heroes, and of mighty deeds,’ in lan- 
guage which, in its calm majestic flow, unhasting, unresting, carries them 
on as irresistibly as Homer’s own could do, were they born readers of Greek 











and their minds are filled with a conception of the heroic age, not indeed 
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strictly true, but almost as near the truth as that which was entertained by 
Virgil himself. Their imagination is refined, exalted, satisfied. All the 
felicities of Pope’s higher style are concentrated in this translation. It oc- 
cupied ten of the best years of his life, and it adequately represents the 
fruits which powers like his were sure to produce by the mere force of con- 
stant exercise. The peculiarities of his own mind, which sometimes offend 
us when exhibited on a small scale, do not appear equally unpleasing when 
we see them more at large. It may be only an arbitrary fancy, but I do not 
find the modernization of Homer nearly so frigid as the modernization of 
Chaucer. The language which Achilles and Agamemnon are made to talk 
seems less inappropriate than the words which are put into the mouth of 
Eloisa. One cause doubtless is, that Pope _was compelled to allow himself 
Jess latitude and exhibit himself less. His Homer, though a sufficiently 
free translation, 18 a translation after all. It was on this limited neutral 
ground, I incline to think, that his genius as a writer on heroic or ideal 
subjects was best qualified to expatiate. For such themes it was well that 
others should find the thoughts, he undertaking to supply the manner, the 
diction, and the numbers,” 

Of the Essays on more remote or antiquarian literary subjects 
Sir Alexander Grant gives an interesting survey of ‘‘ The Ancient 
Stoies”; Mr. George Webb Dasent, of ‘‘The Norsemen in Ice- 
land.” English ‘“‘ Hymns and Hymn-Writers” are pleasantly 

ne over by Mr. Charles Buchanan Pearson, and Mr. Phillimore, 
the Queen’s Counsel, introduces the reader in an elaborate Essay 
to the European influence exercised by “‘ The Canon Law.” 

MOORE’S NATIONAL ATIRs.* 
Messrs. LONGMANs’ edition of Moore’s National Airs and other 
Songs, now first collected, is a work rather to be welcomed than 
criticized. Scattered songs are now brought together with their 
music for the first time ; harmonized airs, whose fitness for scien- 
od arrangement the bard settled by himself singing them 
as solos, are presented to every one in the way he sang them; the 
yarious “‘numbers” of the ‘* National Airs,” which if carefully 
secured as they came out, formed a cumbrous “ music-book,” and 





which unless so secured could not be obtained at all, now appear | 
in a compact and handy form, a little less in size than this page— | 


the first successful attempt, except the companion volume of the 
Irish Melodies, that we ever met, to present words and music ia 


the garb of a book, that should be equally fitted for the piano- 


forte player’s music-desk, the drawing-room table, and the li- 
brary shelf. What is equally important in these days of absolute 
rage for cheapness, is, that the whole collection with the additions 
now obtainable we believe nowhere else, costs but little more 
than a single number of the “National Airs” when they first 


a od. 

meer, however, there is a greater attraction about this 
volume than will arise from bibliopolie taste and enterprise, or 
even from its intrinsic claims of “music married to immortal 
verse.” ‘The influence of old associations will exercise a more 
potent spell than the charm of music or even of poetry can of it- 
self produce. Some seemingly forgotten melody will conjure up 
the scenes and companions of other days with their attractions 
heightened, and their imperfections, inseparable from humanity, 
softened by the power of distance, time, or it may be death. Of this 
source of interest, deeper than anything which art or even genius 
can create, the younger generation is to some extent deprived. 
Craftsmen tells us that no article is ever seen in such perfection as 
when it is first presented to the purchaser’s eye; so perhaps the 
ublic at large can never feel the same enthusiasm as heralds the 
rst appearance of new songs and music. But if this feeling of 
novelty or of past associations cannot be produced, in many cases 
there is an intrinsic value in the poetry and the music which sets 
all other collections at an bash re, A distance. Better single 
songs than Moore wrote may readily be found—songs with more 
earnestness, simplicity, or feeling ; but in extreme literary finish, 
and in the number of his productions, he stands alone. In 
another point of view he possessed an advantage over all song- 
writers of any mark, with the exception of Dibdin and Thomas 
Haynes Bayly—he was himself a musician. As an original com- 
r, indeed, he might not be equal to either of these men in the 
ulty of adapting his tune to the sentiment, or the dramatic 
character of his poetry. But in the two great collections which 
are inseparably associated with the name of Thomas Moore, ori- 
al musical genius was not demanded. He had nothing to do 
ut to exercise taste and judgment in selecting his airs, and with 
an eye, or rather ear, to their fitness for verse. The ‘‘ Irish Melo- 
es,” from various causes, are perhaps the most popular of the 
two collections ; as they have greater unity of subject, and (so far 
as the writer could attain it) greater depth of national feeling in 
the poetry. The ‘‘ National Airs” on the other hand have greater 
Variety in musical style, for Moore had laid every nation under 
contribution from Sweden and Scotland to India and Cashmere. 
The verse often has more freedom and abandon than in the Melo- 
dies, often as much poetry. However there is no occasion for a 
critical discussion on the respective merits of the Irish Melodies 
and the National Airs, as the best practical course is clearly to 

buy them both. 


ae National Airs and other Songs, Now first collected. By Thomas Moore. 
ublished by Longmans and Co. 
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Books. 
Sermons. By the Reverend John Caird, M.A., Minister of the Park Church, 
Glasgow, Author of “‘ Religion in Common Life.” 
servations on Naval Hygiene and Scurvy, more particularly as the latter ap- 
peared during a Polar Voyage. By Alex. Armstrong, M.D., R.N., &c. &c.; 
sf of “A Personal Narrative of the Discovery of the North-west Pas- 


Legends and Lyrics, A Book of Verses. By Adelaide Anne Procter. 











A Saunter through Surrey. By M. C. Turner, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-law.—The account of an early autumnal pedestrian 
trip through the pleasant lands and up some of the prospect-yielding 
steeps of Surrey, with an incursion into Hampshire on a pilgrimage to 
White’s Selborne. The trip itself is as cheap and delightful a one as 
can be had for a good pedestrian, and the facts connected with it are 
clearly told by Mr. Turner, but the book is overlaid by an attempt at 
dramatizing the journey by means of a framework of characters, and 
their consequent adventures and dialogues. Whoever makes this book a 
basis for a long walk, should make the breezy downs of Surrey beginning 
with Epsom more a distinct object than seems to have been the case 
with Mr, Turner. 


English Grammar ; including the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. 
By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College.—Another addition 
to those attempts which have been made of late years to teach grammar 
on more philosophical principles than of old. The principle which un- 
derlies Mr, Mason's book is that of a more exact classification, and a very 
much more rigorous definition, as well as a metaphysical correctness in 
the use of grammatical terms. The value of this mode of teaching de- 
pends, we believe, altogether upon the teacher. The rough and loose 
style that Mr. Mason exposes in his preface succeeds in conveying an 
idea to boys, which answers the purpose in a certain degree. Unless 
they are very much assisted by their master the more rigorous method 
requires a strain upon the attention that many boys will not and some 
cannot give. 

Will He Marry Her? A Novel. By John Lang, Author of “ Too 
Clever by Half,” &e.—One of Messrs. Routledge’s two shilling “ original 
novels,” the time of which is laid in our own day. The hero passes 
through the university, mixes a little in London and country life, falls in 
love as a matter of course, then goes to India and serves through the Sikh 
war; and—but the conclusion may be sought in the tale itself. It is a 
rapid sketchy story of adventure after the style which Lever originated ; 
hits at or comments on many of the manias or follies of the day, in con- 
nexion with “ exciting” public events, giving a sort of life to the pages. 


Healthful Musings for Evening Hours, By E. Dingle.—A collection of 
pieces in verse intermingled with a few prose sketches, of nautical inci- 
dents when the author, a dissenting minister, was a volunteer on board a 
man-of-war. These *‘ Musings” are all of a serious cast, and designed 
to furnish lighter reading than sermons for serious young people, 

A large portion of the week's publications are reprints. The pictures 
of German political, literary, and social life for more than half a century 
—1789-1843—contained in the three volumes of Perthes’s Memoirs have 


| excited so much interest as to induce the publishers to condense the 


three volumes into one volume ; the principle of the abridgment being the 
exclusion of ‘all that does not bear directly on Perthes’s life, character, 
and doings.” Messrs. Longman send forth the seventh volume of the 
cheap edition of Macaulay’s England, bringing down the narrative to 
the peace of Ryswick ; and another volume of the tales by the author of 
Amy Herbert, containing “ Clare Hall.”’ Messrs. Blackwood have col- 
lected into a neat eighteenpenny volume half-a-dozen prose tales and 
some verses by Lockhart, originally published in the sixpenny numbers, 
forming some of the best railway reading in the world. Mr. Leatham 
has also collected into two neat volumes a number of tales published in 
different forms, with a good many reviews and miscellaneous thoughts, 
including a few poems. 

The feature of the “ Vocabulaire Symbolique” is that the things 
which a large portion of the words represent, are exhibited to the eye 
by cuts; the utility of this mode has been found so great that it has 
carried the book to a seventh edition. In his new edition of * The 
Practice of Magistrates’ Courts’”’ Mr. Saunders has embraced the ‘* Di- 
vorce and Matrimonial Causes Act,” and the “‘Summary Proceedings 
before Justices of the Peace Act.” 

Life and Times of Frederick Perthes. 

The History of England from the Accession of James the Second, 
Macaulay. Volume VII. 

Cleve Hail. By the Author of “‘ Amy Herbert.” 

Tales from ** Blackwood,” Volume 1. 

Tales of English Life, and Miscellanies. By William Henry Leatham, Author 
of “ A Traveller's Thoughts,” &c. In two volumes. 

Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo- Francais pour les Eléves de tout age et de tout 
degré: a Symbolic French and English Vocabulary, for students of every age, 
in all classes, in which the most useful words are taught by illustrations. By 
L. C. Ragonot, Professor of the French Language. Seventh edition, con- 
siderably improved, with new illustrations. 

The Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, Second edition, 
Saunders, Esq., (of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
Dartmouth. 


By Lord 


New edition. 


By Thomas William 
Recorder of 


New Sertratrs. 

A History of Progre ss in Great Britain. By Robert Kemp Philp. No. 
I,—A very ambitious subject, to which the author is scarcely equal, so 
far as a judgment can be formed froma first number. This, however, is 
not much of a test, for it gets no further than the Roman occupation of 
the island, except when some modern subject is introduced by means of 
the tigure called anticipation ; as the Leviathan in comparison with the 
Roman galley and the coracle of the ancient Briton. The “history” 
we fancy will be mere compilation, except when the author introduces 
his remarks and opinions. ‘The pen will be illustrated by the graver, of 
which illustrations the first number contains two plates and several 
wood-cuts, the whole, including the letterpress, costing but sixpence. 


Shadow and Substance. By Charles H. Bennet and Robert B. Brough. 
Part I.—A satirical serial, whose leading conception is a new likeness- 
taking machine. This instrument depicts the sitter and his shadow, the 
portrait exhibiting the person as he appears, the shadow showing his real 
character. These portraits are accompanied by notices of the life and 
character of the person exhibited. Besides the opening dialogue serving 
as a programme, there are three sketches—Hickory P. Nutt, Esq., an 
American speculator, come to Paris and London to exercise his vocation, 
Lindsay Wolsey, Esq., a hit at great appropriators wearing the mask of 
piety, and an illustration of some verses handling the condition of the 
poor. The present number is smart, lively, but rather verbose. For 
telling effect there must be more of distinct purpose and closeness in the 
treatment, and possibly greater breadth in the subjects. 
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SPECTATOR SUPPLEMENT. 
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T HE SPECTAT QO R.—tThe Publisher (in answer to many inquiries from gentlemen 
changing their residence and Commercial Travellers continually on the road) begs to submit a Lisr 
OF es in ohn principal Towns of England from whom the SPECTATOR may be procured. 
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